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GHAPTER I 
‘TNTRODUCTION 


Much of the educational record preceding the Revolutionary War 
consists of descriptions of prograns involving the seven Liberal arts 
and the classical studies, Since the wise man of the day was the in- 
structor for all of these subjects, the situation was favorable for 
integration, ven from the founding of Harvard in 163% to the reforms 
‘there in 1767, the instruction was given ty "generalists." With the 
Antroduetion of the tutorial aysten, the era of specialization began,” 
The trend continued and spread to other colleges as fields of knowledge 
grew and as new professions developed. 

The Land-Grant Act, the founding of Johns Hopkins University 
Graduate School, and the influence of such leaders as Eliot at Harvard 
in fitting the elective system into curricula, accelerated the pace 
‘toward specislisation and departaentalisation. ‘he aristocratic char- 
acter of the liberal arts concepts was contrary to democratic ideals, 


2 
‘while practical subjects and free election seemed more consistent. 


3, de Brumbaugh and 6. Robert Pace, "Organisation and Adaintstra= 
‘tion of General Eduestion," The Fifty-first Yearbook of the listional. 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, G Eduoation, pp. 281-83. 
Bited by Nelson By Henry. Chicago: 4.5.5 os cs eel 


2 T1a., pp. 261-83. 
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Coupled with the principle of democratic choice was the example 
of success awaiting the specialist. It was not until scientific and 
‘technological progress began to make many trained specialists obsolete 
(except for those whose broad general education equipped then to start 
@ field of specialization at a higher level) that the higher institu- 
‘tions began to react to a new denand-—that broad fields be integrated 
and professional training be begun at higher levels. 

Jo accomplish this end, educators sought to discover the most 
effective plan for achieving general education. Gradually there energed 
rather well-defined patterns sometimes categorised ast 

je ta metoase von 

3e The liberal arts or subject-contered prograns 

5! thee Haired Bost Booka? 
Such courses were fashioned, in tum, according to emphases of the 
makers! philosophy that education consisted of (1) mastery of informations 
(2) development of attitudes and feelings; (3) behavior, action, and con- 
@ucts or, (li) sone combination of the three, 

A major factor in curricular changes was the matter of teaching com 


munication ekille effectively. Lvery adjustment brought new influences 
3or, Bernard. Rattigan, A Gritioal Study of the General ion 
Yoyenent, pe 69. Washington, seer teeanie iy of facie ne 


yw Charters, "Patterns of Courses in General Education," 
Journal of General Education, Vol. 1 (October, 1946), 58-53- 


‘to bear on this area. Sometines the demands for reform were met in the 
spirit of enthusiastic cooperations sometimes, in contrast, the demands 
were strongly resisted. As a result, communication prograns have (1) 
kept pace with advances in parallel general education courses, or, (2) 
maintained their traditional and independent direction, or, (3) blased 
@ way for other departments to follow, or, in a few instances, (l) been 
swallowed up or nerged in a core progran, 

There exist in contemporary operation, then, approaches to communi- 
cation teaching and learning which run the gamut from concepts consistent 
with the classical curricula of early Anerican Colleges through concepts 
representative of the striving to relate the language arts to the psy- 
chological, sociological, and occupational needs of leaders in a modern 
democratic nation, 

Communication has been an abiding concern of the human race since 
the first association of man with his kind.” he primitive goals of edu- 
eation were concerned with instruction in survival. ‘he refinement of 
symbols, signs, and sounds has largely determined man's intellectual, 
cultural, and material growth. Teachers and scholars have accelerated 
‘this development through the revelation that communication is basic to 
achievenent in most areas of progress. the various aspects of commni~ 
cation are, and have beon, the objects of continuing investigations, They 
have formed the basic core of curricula at all times and in all places 
since the inception of formal schooling. 


Fu, Kilpatrick, Selfhood and Civilisation, New York: The Macmillan 
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Since communication is basic to most educative processes, it may 
be understood that it has been a part of most issues and discussions 
among educators. Since many differences renain unresolved, it follows 
‘that each discovery or solution in communication advances the opportuni~ 
‘ties for agreonent in most other areas, 

Such agreement aight even extend to a recognition that there is 
need for differences as opposed to my rigid standardisations. ‘the 
@ifferences in results obtained by departmentalized and comprehensive 
courses in communication, for instance, are not so conclusive as to 
Justify categorical approval of one and the condemnation of the other. 
Tt is not possible to characterize the methods or philosophy of an en= 


‘tire faculty or staff as one thing or another, so tangled is the web 
of Lines representing the crossing or groping from one concept to 
another by practically every teacher. Whether this represents for the 
student a confused and tewildering, or a varied and enriching experience, 
has not been clearly demonstrated. 

Waile sone reports have tended to indicate that the schools teach 
‘the elements of coummication in a ratio directly in reverse to adult 


‘to indicate the degree to which reading may aid speaking or writing, or 
‘the measure in which skill in listening may implement skill in spoaling. 
‘Tt has been easy to accept the dictum that one learns to write through 
writing and that to gain skill in speaking it is necessary to do a lot of 
talking. The concept that a combination and close correlation of oll the 
skills is one which recommends itself to many educators, but a forma 


of proportions is largely arbitrary and often has a basis in adainis- 
‘trative convenience, 

There is need to analyze and define communication courses as they 
relate to programs of general education. the recognized college pro- 
grems of general education are making use of various organisational 
‘pproaches to the communication course. ‘he approaches may be charac 
terized ond their relationships to general education identified. 


Definitions 

1, The torm communication is limited in this study to ite impli~ 
vations for commonly stated objectives in reading, writing, speaking, 
and Listening. In this sense, communication will be considered as the 
transference or interchange of ideas, thoughts, feelings, and inforn- 
ation in verbal fora. The plural form, communications, occurs in the 
‘Literature as a reference to component elements, but the present study 
will acknowledge the military and engineering comotations by avoiding 
‘the plural form, 

2. A communiestion course is one in uhich the four aspects of 
‘Linguistic communication, listed above, are combined in an integrated 
programs 

3. The organizational approach is seen as the practices in 
structuring, interpreting, and administering a progran. 

he ‘The American Council on Education Study of Bvaluation in 
General Education refers to a series of conferences by menber-school 
representatives concemed with evaluation and improvement in general 
education programs through cooperative study. 


‘Statement of the Problem 
‘The central problem of this study is to determine whether or not 
Solege courses in communication may be characterized by the organi- 


sational approach used and, if so, which organisational approaches might 


be most effective in achieving the stated objectives of communication 
courses in college prograns of general education, 


Purpose of the Study 
‘The purpose of this study is to analyse the relationships between 
college courses in commmication and the stated purposes of general edu- 
cation as a basis for comparing the organizational approaches of selected 
‘communication courses in college prograns of general education, 
More specifically this study seeks to: 
1, Show the relationship between the stated goals of general education 
‘and those of the communication course. 
2. Describe the practices in the communication course in the light of 
‘the goals of communication in general education, 
3. Classify the organisational approaches being used in college con 
munieation courses according to the more widely accepted criteria. 
‘i, Compare the organisational approaches with each other and with the 
synthesis of ains and practices reported in the selected higher 
institutions according to their philosophy, administration, and 
operation, 
Procedures 
One procedure in the study was to make a survey of recently pub- 
ished materials, indexed in standard references, in the field of general 


education. Particular emphases were given to material on the course in 
Communication. Courses in twenty-two selected programs of general odu- 
cation were taken for analysis and study. An analysis was uade of 
chapters on those prograns included in Earl J. lcGrath’s Communication 
in General Eéuostion and in W. Hugh Stickler's Organisation and Adain- 
istration of General Eduostion. 

Coincidentally, most of these sane colleges and universities were 
participants in the Anerican Council on Education Study of Evaluation 
in General Education and are presently active in the Conference on Col~ 
‘Lege Composition and Communication, Some writings from the institutions 
and in periodicals were available in comection with the evaluation study 
‘and the Conference proceedings. 

Letters were vent to tho responsible heads of the selected con- 
munication courses requesting copies of syllabuses and other inform— 
ation about those courses which would supplement material found in booke, 
catalogs, and periodicals. 

‘The data thus derived were classified and tebulated to serve as a 
basis for subsequent treataent. 


‘Limitations 
‘Thio study was limited in scope to data directly or indirectly 
affecting communication prograns in the selected institutions. 
‘The study did not presume to evaluate the effectiveness or de~ 
termine the superiority of one program as against another insofar as 
individual student success in commmication was concerned. Rather, an 


evaluation was made in regard to the organizational provisions incor- 
porated in cach approach to meet the stated provisions of that approach, 

‘The certainty of differences and changes, and the necessity for 
‘them, precluded more than a tentative and inquiring evaluation of the 
aspects of communication study and instruction. 

‘hore has never existed for universal application a single best 
approach to the mastery of skills in communication, 

Communication has been considered a complexity of factors 
“biological in origin, physiological in mechaniom, end predominantly 
sootologioal in function."® It has needed to be studied from several 
@ifferent angles, and with emphases varying eccording to individual 
needs and abilities, 

‘The best program, theoretically, would be one which most effec- 
‘tively utilised teacher competencies, materials of instruction, and 
chance opportunities employed for the maxim possible development of 
Communication siille according to the needs, abilities, and interests 
of students for creative, satisfying, and actively participating rolee 
in a democratic society. The skills need to be learned in terms of 
Present and potential use. 


Stenneth Scott Wood, "Needed Research in Speech," Areas of Research 
onal Council of — 


Interest in the Arts, p. 20, Chicago? Nati 
Teachers of Satan bu 


‘Implications of the Study 

Research in communication has the potentialities for contributing 
to society in ways which include the following: ”2°%? 

2, Better hunan relations result fron improved communication. 
Often, to understand is to ike, It has been said that to be able to 
define (verbalize) @ problem is to take a big step toward its solution, 
Tt 4s well knom to psychiatrists that the ills of many people are cured 
‘simply through the process of commnication. Most court actions are the 
result of misunderstandings due to faulty communication. Many inter- 
national crises develop from, or are aggravated by communication fail- 
ures. 

2, the more universally effective Communication becomes, the 
wider will be the spread and influence of democracy. An articulate 
People are a free people. A deaf, dub, and blind people are prey to 
tyranny. 

3+ Gomunication is a transferable skill. To be able to read, 
speak, write, or listen is of no intrinsic value. the measure of the 
worth of such skills lies in the use to which they are put. And the 


Tiario Andrew Pei, The Story of Language, Puiladelphiat Lippincott 
Gon, 1949. 


vende. Johnson, People in Quandaries, New Yorks Harper and 
Brothers, 196. 


Ysusanne K. Langer, Prilosophy in a lew Key, New York: wentor 


Books, 1952 edition, 


skill with which they are used determines, in large degree, the success 
of each endeavor. 

4s Communication is a progenitor of cooperation, social adjust 
nent, personal satisfaction, intellectual and cultural attainnent, inter- 
national understanding. It is thus a criterion of the evolutionary 
Gsvelopment of mankind. Neglect or ignorance of these values in comuni- 
cation instruction is an abuse and waste of opportunity. 

5. Language growth of students must be scientifically and systen- 
atically guided, promoted, and studied. Its development, is too important 
to be left to chance or to the hasards of poor teaching because comuni~ 
gation is basic to sustained educative and social processes. Schools 
need to refine and extend opportunities for the development of communi- 
cation skills, and to recognise the priority of such study. 

6 ral. education in o is 


dizectly related to the effectiveness of the communication courses. 


CHAPTER II 


PRACTICES IN COMMNICATION COURSES CONSISTENT WITH THE 
GOALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


+ +. communication is a web of partial or complete under- 
standings in social intercourse; it is a process of sharing 
experiences in social relations in such wise that comon 
meanings emerge for two or more individuals. It forns the 
basis for learnings both in and out of school situations; 


it is education. . . . Learning is life, as is commnications 
herice educatjon and communication are identical elements of 
social life 


‘A convincing case could be made for the contention that, in the process 
of acquiring comunication skills, a complete general education could re- 
sult, ‘he materials and direction of study and learning could be so 
organised that they would include the acquaintanceship with Inowledge 
which now is largely divided into several spheres of academic influence, 
‘The complaint that time does not permit adequate coverage of the arts 
of communication means, more than anything else, that vitel learning is 
suffering encroachments or that experiences in communication are not 
integrated effectively with other learning activities. One purpose of 
Chapter II, then, will be to indicate ways in which communication pro~ 
(rans can contribute to or even constitute the essentials of a general 
‘education. 
Identification and Classification of the Goals 
Figure 1, The Web of Communication, is a graphic representation of 


Jearard C. Giesiak, "Blueprint for Understanding," Fhi Delta Kappan, 
YOAV (December, 1952), 1-3. 
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Pigs 1 
‘HE WEB OF COMMUNICATION 


Fron center, outwards 

Inner circle: The objectives of general education. 

Secoud Circle: The components of a general education. 

Rattuahe! Goals shah serve ta! Suplgnent the Yenirel etisation 
jective. 

Outer cirole: Location of prinary responsibility for the imple- 
nenting goals. 

Periphery: The encompassing role of communication. 


general education. Social consciousness, self adjustuent or realization, 
and mechanical skills are seen as the basic elements of general education. 
From each of these categories radiates the educative experiences which 
serve their development. The cuter circle of humanities, social studi: 


and natural sciences are the ingredients of learning” and, at the sane 
‘tine, the designation of responsible school departmental agencies. Re- 
volving about the whole is the cordon of communication, holding the pattern 
intact and sending its shaft to penetrate the core. 

In arriving at Figure 1's composite of general education goals, 
several sources of information provided data, First, the compilations of 
statements on the goals of general education which have been published in 


recent years were examined.” Yor the purposes of this study six of these 


carl By Bigar, "General Studies," Kansas State College Bulletin, 
Vol. XVII (Sept., 1953) No. 10, p. 165 ‘courses 
are designed to cover the whole ficld of hunan kmowledge and to integrate 
the sub-fields in specific areas of: (1) Physical Science; (2) Biological 
Science; (3) Social Seience; and (l)) Humanities. Since these four areas, 
together with commnications and mathematics, are by definition all incli- 
sive, it follows that any particular field of study must lie in sone one 
or more of these areas." 

(However, in the present study, a further consolidation is made by 
including the biological studies and mathenatics with the physical or 
natural sciences. The simplification seems justified on the grounds that 
the main purpose of this device is to obtain a view of comunication in 
its relationship to the total gencral education progran, rather than to 
analyse all phases.) 


HYork shects were constructed to classify goals as to their 
personal-adjustment, social~consciousness, or mechanical-skills type. 
‘The purpose was to analyze the objectives of general education. 

Additional work sheets were used to re-classify the goals according 
to division of primary responsibility among the humanities, social 
studies, natural sciences, and communication. The purpose was to analyse 
‘the respective contributions expected of each division within the 
general education progran. 


compilations were selected according to these criteria: 


Le 
a. 


3e 


Was the study made within the last decade? 


Is it an impartial and authoritative statement of 
objectives made without regard to a particular 
educational institution? 


Do the studies as a whole contrast sufficiently to 
Anclude points of view representative of all the 
most generally recognised philosophies and areas in 
general education? 


The reports of the following comittees were chosen as fulfilling the 
requirenents: 


b 


a 


fe 


Commission on the English Curriculum, National Council 
of Teachers of English, "An Outline of the Desirable 
Outcones and Experiences in the Language Arts which Wil) 
be Illustrated in the Curriculum Study of the National 
Counedl of Teachers of English," Communication No. 7, 
undated pamphlet of the NCTE issued as a preliminary to 
publication in 1952 of The English Language Arts. 


Earl J, MeGrath and Others, Toward General Education, 
pp. 22-23. New York: The Macmillan Company, 190. 


President's Commission, Establishing the Goals, Vol. 1, 
Education for rs PP. 50-58. 
is De Oot Government ‘Office, 1947. 


B, Lamar Johnson, Director of the Study, General 


Edueation in Action - A of the California Sti 
fon tn > PDs . 
We American C ‘on 1» 1952. 


Comittons of the Faculties of Andover, Bester, 

lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, General 

Edueation in School and 1) PPs 19-20, Cambridge, 
ot vers: By 1952. 


Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and the 

American Association of School Adninistrators, 

[aseation fer ALL dmerieas Touth ~ A Further Look, Pe 238, 
n ‘associat 


The second source of data was those materials which pertained di- 


rectly to each of the twenty-two colleges and universities used as a 


basis for the study, Their names and locations are: 


It 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Drake University, Des Moines, Towa 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


University of Dlinois, Urbana, Illinois 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applicd 
Seience, Wanhattan, Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Pes University, Lafayette, Indiana 

jtephens College, Colunbia, itissouri 

Western ichigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Wichigan 
Wisconsin State College, ikilwaukee, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Youngstom College, Youngstown, Ohio 


is an hypothesis of this paper that courses in commmication are 


adaptable to practices consistent with all of the composite goals of 


general, 


education and that those courses which are guided by such goals 


are the most effective in accomplishing the primary purposes of comsuni- 
cation, which are the teaching of skills in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. 

While the usual statement of goals by the institutions selected for 


‘the etudy includes less than half of the goals of the composite list, 


‘there is reason to believe that actual practices within the communication 
courses represent a significantly greater achievement of all the composite 
goals of general education than indicated by the published statement of 
goals for the basic general education program or for the communication 
courses themselves. 
‘The Commission on the English Curriculum of the National 

Council of Teachers of English is committed to the propo- 

sition that instruction in the language arts (reading and 

literature, writing, speaking, and listening) finds its 

chief justification in the contribution which it makes to the 

all-around education of children, young people, and adults. 

For this reason the Commission defines the objectives of 

English instruction in terms of the major purposes of edu- 

cations namely, (1) the cultivation of wholesome personal 

living, (2) the development of social sensitivity and effec- 

‘tive participation in group life, and (3) preparation for 

vocational competence. The Commission believes that English 

instruction ean make & unique contribution to fhese coneral 

aims and should be directed toward these ends. 

In the elaboration of these aims the Commission stands committed 
to serve twenty of the twenty-six goals of the composite list, Fig. 1. 
Although it is only one out of the general education quadrivium of 
humanities, social studies, natural sciences, and communication, the 
latter, when including selective readings, acknowledges a corroboratary 
responsibility for twenty of the goals. Of the twenty, eight fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the humanities, six are of the social science 
character, and five are listed under natural sciences. No other state- 


nent of a conference committee or of representatives of the selected 


\cqanission on the Inglish Curriculum, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Commmication No. 7, folder, "An Outline of the Desirable 
‘Outcomes nad pee ianeae TONY taneuege Arts which will be Illustrated 
4n the Curriculum Study of the National Council of Teachers of English." 
(Chicago: CTE, undated). 
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institutions contains as many as this mmber of general education ains, 
Fron the Wright Junior College list nineteen goals are derived, which is 
‘the nearest approach to the total of twenty-six composite goals. 

While there may be no virtue in mere nunbers, a promise and a con 
mitment can operate as a spur and a reminder to continuing efforts. It 
would be quite unreasonable to suppose that a creditable institution would 
‘expect to thrive on disappointed hopes of students who enrolled on the 
strength of the stated purposes of a nrogran only to find disillusion- 
nent. However, as stated previously, an effort will be made to prove | 
‘that the communication courses can be adapted to at least the partial 
implementation of all the goals of general education, If the college or 
university has listed certain aims, each program or course can aid in the 
efforts to achieve such goals without noglecting its om primary responsi- 
bilities. In fact, a convincing case can be made for the contention that 
‘the primary ains are best accomplished through techniques fashioned from 
‘the fabrics of the other goals. While certain mechanics useful in 
several courses may not represent new experiences for students, they may 
offer opportunity for strengthening and refining those techniques. 

The present study is expected to reveal various ways in which com 
munication courses do contribute to the broad aims of general education 
Programs, even though such outcomes have not been formally claimed or 
ecognized as planned objectives by the communication departments. 


Ways of Inplementing the Goals 
‘This study will seck fron writings evidence of practices and 
activities anong the communication prograns of the selected institutions 


which represent such implementations of the goals of general education, 
‘Tt will then be possible to ascertain if there are disorepanoies be- 
‘tween the college or university statement of general education goals and 
‘the support such goals receive from the communication programs. in 
explanation of the implementation will consist of illustrative (but not 
exhaustive) examples fron practices, activities, and philosophies found 
‘among the communication programs of the selected colleges and univer- 
sities, suggestions by recognized authorities, and deductions made in 
‘sone cases by the writer, 


1. Cote of lite 
5 work and - of unity + 

Tt is considered @ moral principle at Muskingum that the 
strong shall aid the weak, and that each shall have a fair share of 
opportunity in the classroom, It is hoped that through this precept 
‘and example a contribution is made toward the building of Christian 
character among students. Obviously no other principle would provide 
as well for the needs of the shy and the meek to improve communication 
siiias.” ae Minnesota, a device of research projects and panel dis- 
cussions is used to assure distributed participation. Saal groups 
Givide the areas of a research problen so that each member has an indi~ 
vidual responsibility and is an authoritative contributor to the pmel 


55, J, saith, "Ohristian Ghereoter and Flas for Promoting Its 


Development . . «," A Iooks at Its Program. Muskingum College 
Faculty, New Concord, ash 


@iscussion of his group's subject.° Tiiinots uses parlianentary procedures 
in the classroom situation to insure that all students may receive recog 
nition, A series of shart speeches is assigned and the chairaan of the day 
sees to it that all appointed speakers have opportunity to speak ani that 
others who wish to be heard may succeed in doing so through orderly pro- 
cesses, 

d, Student-centered approach: 
Applying deuocratic principles and practices brings Muskingum to the con 
clusion that the college exists for the student. "Objectives, contents, 
methods, and procedures, when democratic, are not imposed by tradition or 
authority." The students, working under the guidance of enlightened ine 
structors, discover and develop the techniques best suited to their om 
particular needs, and in eo doing, learn a lesson in denocracy.° 

©. Biographical studies: 
The University of Florida first determined that the study of biography 
should cone after learning skills developed from a prelininary of shart 
stories and & novel,” but swdeoquent planning has placed greater pricrity 
on biography. The lives of men of achievement furnish an inspiration and 


% 
‘Harold 3, Allen, "The Minnesota Communication Program," Communication 

in General Education, on ‘by Earl James McGrath, Dubuque, Towa: Wa. C. 

‘rom Company, TH, Pe Oh. 

Tigo 8. thitaen, "The Course in Verbal Communication at the University 

of Illinois," Communication in General Education, pp. 121,122, 


8 
. Re Layton, "Evolution of Objectives in Teaching Speech," A 
Looks at Its Program, p. 148, igs ane 


95, Hooper Wise, "The Comprehensive Freshman English Course at, the 
University of Florida," Communication in General Education, p. 161. 
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guide. The authentic character of such writings, and their improved 
‘treatment in recent years, make biography a popular addition to lists 
of assigned or optional reading. 

4. Inspirational-type readings, lectures, etc. 
Using literature, television, radio, motion pictures, lectures, dranatios, 
and inaginative writing as materials, the English ani Speech classes have 
the oppartunity of providing the student with "refreshment of mind and 
spirit through appreciation of aesthetic values." ”” 

¢. Documentation, research procedures 
‘The positive approach to the problen of plagiarism would seen to consist 
of instruction in how to prepare bibliographies ani footnotes. Obviously 
ignorance of such nechanics 1s responsible for much which suggests pla- 
Giariem. Florida State University makes a careful point of explaining 
documentation procedures to students, strongly urging the importance of 
supporting argument with authority." The negative approach at Florida 
State University, as at many other institutions, is the explanation given 
etudents to emphasize plagiarism as a form of cheating and to prescribe 
the penalties which violators my suffer.” 


Wooanission on the English Owriculun, op. cite, ps 2. 


“janes Pan} Stoakes, "The Freshman English Course at Florida State 
University," Communication in General Education, pp. 138-39. 


"*reitven Communication, A Guide to 100-101-102, pp. 11~1h. 
Tallabatsee!” Division of Uosaral Eduction: dollage at ae oo ‘Sciences, 


Florida State University, 1951. 


2, Personal Adjustment and Mental Health 

There appoara to be legitimate bases for differing opinions about 
faculty responsibility outside the subject matter of courses, there 
are thove who believe that the character and personality of a col’ege 
fresham have long since been firmly established, and that it would be 
@ waste of time and effort for the professor to deviate from subject 
matter for the purpose of ministering to the personal adjustaent and 
mental health problons of students. tut it ie probably true that 
‘every student, in some phase of self-adjustment, is a borderline case 
‘who can be helped. Wiles and Beauchamp see the "emotional environment" 
of the classroom as 2 potent factor in determining the quality of learn- 
ing! they see 2 pleasant and friendly atmosphere and a "democratic spirit 
‘of recognition of each person's unique worth" as being most conducive to 
personal. adjustaent and nental health. 

a, Experionoing group dynanica: 
A great deal of the effective learning in the classroom results from the 
interactions within the student group. Properly controlled, group dynamics 
can have therapeutic and developmental values exceeding what is possible in 


clinics or counseling sooas.”? 


Vyonn We Deads, "Tie Comon iim on the Campus,” Seturday Review, 
XVI (June 23, 19535, 9 


Usa Wt0e and 


NEA Journal, ho {Cotober, 1953)s 162-3." 


Westher Loyd Jones, “Personnel Work and General Education," 
Pitty-firet Yearbook, NSSE, p. 221. 


'A Good Eaotional Clinste," 


b. Opportunities for regular conferences? 


Individual conference tine for students mst necessarily vary with the 
‘time which the instructors have available and with the advantages which 
@ student sees in such an opportunity. At Stephens, much of the work in 
speech and writing is individualised due to ample faculty resources.” 
At Chicago, whenever possible, an effort is made to match the students 
‘ith faculty advisers whose fields of special interest coincide with 


li 
‘those of the students.” 


ec, Individual needs recognised: 
At the College of the University of Chicago, a student takes from four 
to fourteen courses in preparation for qualifying examinations. the 
Placement teste determine his areas of need and the areas from which he 
may be excused from further course work. In this way "each student has 
an individual progran of degree requirements to complete." In some 
instances @ student may even proceed immediately to advanced work in 
‘the University. The avoidance of repetition is the kay to planning 
student prograns, A student may take only that part of a course in 
‘which weakness was evident, and for responsible end nature students 


clase attendance is optional under certain conditions.” A student nood 


6 @ Bulletin, Pe 97+ Vol. XOXII, No. 5. 
Coluabia, melt > 192. 


*Tyonn Re Davey, "Advising, Tho Idea and 0 of General 
Séuostton, py 327. Ehicagor tne University of Ghloare Paseoe 18D, 

18mme University of Chicago Amouncenents, The Sottege, 2952-53, 
pp. bh, 5, 12. Vol. Lil, No. 7. Chicago? University of cago Press, 
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not have to wait until the completion of a course to abandon it and 
take the qualifying examination for credit.” ven within som comunt~ 
cation departments, as at Iowa State University, provisions are made for 
students to enroll in sections which emphasise the skill of reading, 
writing, or speaking, according to the type of individual need.” 
4, Payohological clinic services available and used: 

At Antioch, the Paychology Department, the student's faculty counselor, 
and health services of the college coubine to provide help in solving 
the exceptional problens of studente."* A Student Comseling Burea at 
Tilinois provides students with "some of the best professional coun- 


selling and scientific aptitude testing services available." This feature 
of the Illinois progran includes special help in learning to concentrate,’ 
‘to read rapidly, and to study efficiently. Personal and psychological 
problens are handled by trained counselors ani psychologists.” Tt is 
‘the theory of Dr. Garl 2, Rogers, Professor of Psychology, University of 


Chicago, that psychological breakdown is due to failure of communication 


Venesell. B ‘Thomas, "The Humanities Program in the College of the 
University of Chicago," The Humanities in General Education. ldited by 
Earl J. MoGrath. Dubuquet Wm, C. Brown Company, 1919. 


20 
John 0, Gerber, "The Program in Communication Siills at the State 


University of Iowa;" Communication in General Education, p. 23. 


Arntioch Bulletin, 1952-53, p. 20. Vol. XLVIIE, lio. 6. 
Yellow > Obiot Antioch College, lay 1, 1952. 
22, 


Yniversity of Illinois Sogernresaate Deutz, pe 20. University of 
T1linois tin, Vol. 19, No. 62. # University of Illinois, 


Suly, 1952. 


‘and thus of human relationships. Rogers agreed that the tendency to 
evaluate that which is heard from the listener's point of view only, 
is one of the prime causes of personality conflicts and communication 


23 
‘breakdoms, 


©. Remedial work opportunities provided: 

A study of twenty-two colleges and universities made by a workshop of 
‘the Conference on College Composition and Communication revealed that 
‘thirteen of the number had some type of sub-fresiman English, and that 
‘the remaining nine provided reuedial or clinical help. ‘The percentage 
of students assigned to the sub-standard sections varied from 5 to h5 
per cent of the total freshaan enrollment. ‘here was no uniformity of 
credit assignuent for such work, some institutions granting credit and 
others denying credit. It was a conclusion of the workshop that ob- 
Jective testing and limited writing in high school was responsible for 
inadequacies. A further consensus was that tho future would soe an in- 
creased need for renedial work.” me University of Ilinots requires 
‘1 freshnen to take a placesent test in rhetoric. A student who fails 
4s required to do special work which will enable him to pass the place- 
nent test by the beginning of his third semester if he expects to remain 


*herold Lillywhite (reporting on parts of the Northwestern 
Centennial Communications Conference of October, 1951), "Commnication 
in Education," Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIV (November, 19525, pp. 67-68. 


Zlvorishop Reports of the 1953 Conference on College Composition 
and Communication = National Entrance Tests and Kinimm Standards," 


‘the report of Workshop No. 3, College Composition and Communication, 
IV (October, 1953), Ps 79+ 
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in school, or, he may satisfy the requirement by passing a non-credit 


rhetoric course,” 


f. Fooling of security in class situation: 


‘She aim at Antioch is to try to make the student feel "free from fear 
of failure or from any other unnecessary hindrance to learning.*”© 
Several of the colleges and universities of this study, for example, 
‘the University of Florida, accomplish classroom security through the 
device of having others than the classroom instructor assign grades; 
comprehensive examinations may be machine-scored and other instructors 
be assigned the task of evaluating spesch and oral reading achievement. 
Also, more homogeneous sectioning, and grading on the basis of improve- 
ment and contribution tend to relieve tension and worry. 

&+ Homogeneous grouping by all skills: 
Many of the institutions grant exemptions, make assignments to sections, 
or prescribe remedial work on the basis of skill; or lack of skill, in 
written verbalization only, thus contradicting their description of the 
course as one designed to meet the student's needs in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. However, at Iowa State University sbout ten 
Giagnostic tests are given to entering freshmen. ‘hese tests are designed 
‘to measure skill in the mechanics of writing, reading comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, reading rate, organization and use of data, and skill in speak- 
ing. The test results determine assignnent to section according to the 


*Sunivoreity of Tiinots Undergraduate Study, ope eit, pr 26. 


*Scrsver S. Lond, "The Physical Sciences in General Education at 
Antioch College," Science in General Education, p, 336. Edited by Earl 
James McGrath. Dubuque? Wa, C. Brown Company, 198, 


student's need for increased emphasis on speech, reading, or writing, 
or for a balanced inclusion of all skills of commnication. lone of the 
sections is devoted exclusively to a single skil2.°" 

he Heterogeneous grouping—oredit by progress and participaticn: 
Although such programs as the one st Chicago permit students to proceed 
at their om rate of speed, no evidence was found anong the institutions 
of the study of instances where grade or credit was determined by the 
rate or degree of progress or improvenent. Purdue provides against 
penalising students for initially poor writing by using the last fow 
thenes as the criteria for determining the senester grade.”° ven this 
concession, however, (as in most other writing course situations) provides 
no recognition for the student who propels himself from the lowest to the 
highest quartile, as against the student who starts in the highest quartile 
and then maintains himself in that status through the simple process of 
‘taking a deep breath and exhaling gradually until the end of the term. 
Since Purdue gives no final examinations, the grades are determined, in 
part, by class participations. However, in cases where comprehensive 
examinations do determine grades, the clsss participations are not usually 
considered. linnesota employs the panel discussion as a means of en- 


coursging student participation,” but a final exanination, prepared by 


Taervar, ops site, pp» 21-23. 
*ocorge 8. Wykoft, "Purdue University's Progran in Communications," 
Communication in General Education, pe U9. 


2%.r10n, ops cite, pp» 62, 69. 
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the staff for all students enrolled, may give no advantage to the active 
Panelist over the passive analyst. As tho chairman of the Comprehensive 
Course! Reading, Speaking, and Writing at the University of Florida 
states, "In a large heterogeneous group of students such as our freshmen 
Glasses, there may be found some with poor study hebits and some not 
inclined to make the best use of their tine."™” But it 48 probable that 
such deficiencies are more evident as handicaps and have less chance of 
enedy where sectioning is without special order. 

i. Help in improvement of study skilis: 
Several methods to help students improve study skills were discovered to 
be in use, These included progress records kept by the students, records 
of mistakes, scale evaluations of speeches and writing, recordings of 
Feadings or speaking for pley-back analysis, lectures on the subject, 
‘and suggestions in texts and syllabuses. At Illinois, the unique device 
of providing the student with « carbon copy of the instructor's obser- 
vations furnieh the basis for later conferences calculated to help solve 
individual problens.”> 

J+ Autobsographical and self-analysis aseignnents: 
Many composition and speeoh activities are concerned with materials 
dealing with the personal problems and concerns of students. Committing 
of ouch interests to writing, prepared speoches, and to discussion aids 
in their clarification for the student. At Antioch, each frechman wites 


ruse, ops ett, ps 267. 


Partean, QBs chtey pe 122, 
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a "Life Aims paper, summarizing his life to date." In his senior year, 
tthe student prepares another inventory of his aims and aocomplishnents.°~ 
kk. Sense of humor: 
Perhaps it would be entertaining (if not scientific) to suggest that 
an essential goal of general education is the development of 2 sense of 
humor. No really fine sense of humor is possible without a keen sense 
of perspective and balance and timing. ‘these perceptions are not possible 
without @ feeling for relationships. Nelationships, in turn, depend on 
interactions. ‘The more interactions, the more relationships; the more 
relationships, the more perspective; and the more perspective, the 
greater the sense of humor. Speaking of the person who succumbs to the 
‘temptation to by-pass general education in favor of quick training for 
‘technical positions, the assistant managing editor of Fortune sayst 
He is fit only to be a lackey, not a leader. He 

can't speculate, he can't dreamt I imagine he has a 

‘terrible sense of hunor.93 
Fadiman calls attention to language as a source of fun and entertainment—— 
‘the use of language as a toy—clearly illustrating that he who is igno- 
rant of the subtleties and versatilitios of language has inadequate 
commnication understanding. 2 


Frarsoon coliege Bulletin, ops cits, ps 19. 
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The matter of personal adjustment and mental health is sumarised 
for the Muskingun progran as follows: 


A 1ife which has achieved Christian character is hygienic. 
Character implies wholeness or health; health, wholeness, and 
holiness have the same basic meaning. Health has physical, 
mental, and social aspects, To direct a large moasure of 
life energy against a germ invasion is to lack physical 
health, To be tornented by a phobia or mental obsession is 
‘to lack mentel health, To express a basic desire in a way 
contrary to the social good is to lack social health. Fail 
ure to control temper is an unhealthy tendency and a character 
weakness. A life unified in its conscience and its organic 
Geoires indicates mental health, An individuel who enjoys 5, 
socially approved forms of recreation expresses social health. 


3. Individuality. 

According to Benjamin, “Democracy needs a continuous strean of 
cultivated idiosynorasy, developed individuality, and tested variations 
from the norm if it is to be progressive and dynamic rather than 
crystallized and static." He sees certain intellectual and emotional. 
deterioration in any totalitarian system which requires strict compliance 
to a pattern.” Arthough one theory of general educntion seens to 
support the notion that a certain common basic education is desirable for 
all, and "the attempt in theories and programs of general education seens 
‘to be to induce @ high degree of uniformity in knowledge, in values, and 
in social behavior, in other instences, the emphasis, while on quality of 
social experiences, is at the sane tine on the encouragesent of individ~ 
wary? 


By, J. Smith, Oe cit.» pe 203. 
mu %uerolé Henjanin, "Education in a Dencorasy;” The Annals (Septenber, 
Ys 19. 


37, R, MeGomnell, "General Eduestiont An Anslysis," Fifty-first 
Yearbook, NSSE, ops cite, pe 5. 


4. Basic course exemption ty examination: 

‘There is no comon agreenent anong the institutions of this stady con 
cerning course exemption to be granted as the result of superior 
‘achievement in qualifying exaxinations, While such exemption is possible 
‘through examination in the various courses of the University College of 
‘the University of Florida, few exemptions in the ordinary sense of the 
word, are granted in Preshnan Snglish.>” At lichigan State, exeaption 
is possible at the end of the first or secoml of three quarters of 
freshoan Inglish,”” Florida State University grante exeuption fron all 
or part of the course on the basis of test results.” he purpose of 
preliminary tests in comunication at Illinois is to place students in 
levels of work according to need and ability, but exceptional students 
Gain exemption and are granted the six hours of credit they would have 
earned passing the course in rhetarie."? In further regard to the 
‘Tlinois progran, there is evidence that the accent is on the mechanical 
skills in communication rather than on the development of creativity. 


rise, ops oft, ps 257. 
3” 
Frederic Reeve, “Basic Commnication at Michigan State College," 
Communication in General Eduoation, pp. 60-61. ‘ 


oreakes, Ops cites py Isl. 


nateen, ops cits, p. 128, 


Clarity is the desideratun. Perhaps accuracy comes before 
clarity, and after it proportion and emphasis. But no clever- 
ness, no expression of the individuality of the writer, gr 
speaker as nere expression of individuality is wanted. 

At Purdue, the credit earned in the regular freshman English course 
varies with the achievenent in that course. "Students who mike a higher 
‘then minimm passing grade are given six hours of credit in English, and 
thay take no other required courses in writing."!? An Antioch student 
may earn the total ten credits required in communication through exani- 
nation, and he may shorten his college program by exceptional work which 
entitles hin to progress nore rapidly to advanced study.!" cnteago 
follows the sane principle in permitting students to progress at their 
own speed." It does seen sonevhat inconsistent that teste which often 
measure little more than writing skill are the basis for exempting 
students from work which involves improvenent of the skills of reading, 
speaking, and listening as well. Anong several of the institutions there 
seens to be an emphasis on exemption from communication courses through 
examination or grade achievenent, ‘The threat of non-credit remedial work 
or additional class tine weighs heavily in the examination-roon atmosphere, 
‘This oan scarcely do less than transfer to the new communication courses 
the old freshaan English tradition of painful hurdles and chafing penance. 
The ladies and gentienen of distinction who ESCAPE at least a part of this 


iad., pe 105. 

\Weynott, ope tte, ps 128. 

MW nttoch College Bulletin, Ps Chtey Ps Ie 
Winaversity of Chicago Announcements, op. cite, Ps 7+ 


"dureas dire" must feel that no now communication worlds resain to be 
conquered, It would seen, therefore, that much rich talent is lost. 
Since there is really no upper limit to communication skill, it is mare 
logically the duty of faculties to REQUINE the maximm developnent of 
special commmication talents rather than that som minimum standard be 
mot. ‘These skills are in far too short supply anong the leaders in 
education, religion, polities, science, and letters, and yet those who 
could raise the level of national leadership are exempted from their 
responsibility by a good "grade" in the freshman placenent exazination! 
There may be indicated a need to revert from a negative philosophy of 
‘do well or you'll get more of the sane" to one of "do well and you will 
be entitled to more of the sane." "A grade of l in English 1 4s suffi- 
cient for students in the School of Hone Econcaics and in the School of 
Pharuagy to escape the requiresent of any further writing course" at 
Puraue.® the assumption then must be thet graduates of such schools 
will have nothing of mpartance to communicate within the scope of their 
vocational interests, nor do they have as great a responsibility for 
articulate citizenship-~this, in spite of the fact that the escapees would 
seen to have the greatest potentials for such service! 

b. Aptitude sectioning: 
Michigan State does not practice aptitude sectioning, believing that the 
provision for exenpting exceptionally able students and giving special 
help to the less able is most practicable in their situation."” the 


eyeott, Bs cits, pe 1b. 


“peer, Bs cits, pp. 80-81. 


Towa plan of placing students in "emphasis" sections would seen to be 
‘the most direct and accurate definition of aptitude sectioning. Anong 
‘Schools of smaller enrollment, unequal student aptitudes can be sec- 
‘tioned and dealt with only in accordance with the skill of the instructor. 

e, Research projects individually plamed: 
At Florida State University a solution was fomd for student apathy 
‘toward the research or term-paper requirenent. ‘The first essential is 
‘that the student be permitted to work on a project of personal interest, 
usually involving his ow future; second, that it have the quality of 
reality resulting from the use of primary sources, such as interviews 
and third, that the student understand the value and techniques of docu 
aentation.!® me admescta device of assigning each student a share in 
‘the responsibility for a report agreed upon through group work and plan- 
Bing offers the additional advantages of training in cooperative en- 
deavors. 

d, Tutorial service: 


Tt is frequently true that practices which have proved effective in the 


secondary field find later adoption among institutions of higher edu- 


cation, Principles enunciated by Corey!” and by Douglam and uns, 


W8stoakes, op. eft., pp. 138-39. 


\Wetephen Ue Corey, "For Vital Learning 
American High Si » B. Lamar Johnson, Chairman of editorial board 

[oagot faresman Co., 1942), p. 157: "In many modern schools nore 
and nore emphasis is being placed upon self-initiated learning. the 
teacher is @ rescurce, vastly nore important than, but sonewhat sinilar to, 
4 dictionary or a laboratery or a map. Under such learning circumstances 
the variation in abilities and interests anong the students does not inter— 
fere with an effective program. Groups may get together often for sone 
‘specific purpose, but the group organization is never thought imperative 
for any and every educative experience." 

1 Ry Douglass and Hubert H, Mills, Teaching in High School 


would seem applicable in either field, In their thinking, the teacher 
48 @ resource and counselor and the best learning results from "self- 

Anitiated and self-directive" efforts, Among the institutions of this 

‘study, Stephens College offers perhaps the best example of tutorial con- 
cepts. Bach menber of the faculty acts in an advisory capacity to fron 
four to twelve students, Working in close harmony with each student's 

instructors, the adviser is able to help the student evaluate and im- 

Prove her work, and to plan the schedule of future efforts. uch of the 
course work is on an individual basis. 

@. Guidanee service collsboration: 

Many educators feel that guidance and instruction are of such comple- 

‘mentary nature that one camot adequately proceed without the other, and 
‘that the best learning results from activities which are functional in 

ters of the individual and of society. Guidance and subject matter are 


(il, Yet The Ronald Press Co-, 1948), pp. Sin55: "It is the teacher's 
Fesponsibility to bring the pupil into contact with problems and chal. 
Jenges which will facilitate the exploration of his interests. It is 
the teacher's responsibility to bring the pupil into contact with 
‘things to do, to read, to say, to make, to hear, to feel, to see, and 
to challenge, and thereby to insure future behavior which will be de- 
sirable in terms of the objectives of education and of the potential- 
ities of the individual." 


ge oltage Pulletin, op. cit» poo 88» 89, 975 3631 

® ‘supplenentary parts to the program of this course 
(Communication Skills) are (1) the proficiency procedure, in which the 
specific needs of the particular student are determined in deteil; (2) 
‘the individualised assistance of the speech and reading services, and 
‘the writing laboratory; (3) the systematic inventory of proficiency in 
each area at the end of trainings and () the election by qualified 
students of particular classes designed to further the development of 
skill in special interest areas in reading, writing, or speaking." 


parts of a whole, and to treat them in isolation is to disregard the 
spirit of general education.”” Antioch achieves this conbination 
‘through ite cooperative work program which is claimed to contribute 

‘to tho student's "personal development, his general cultural education, 
and his vocational orientation and training.*”> 


Aesthetics. 

In its broad view, aesthetics is the perception and enjoyment 
of beauty ond order ranging from that viewed under a microscope to that 
seen through an astronomical telescope, and from the lowest plant and 
animal 2ife to nan and his noblest works.” It is regretted thet most 
aesthetic training in college, within general education programs, is 
‘Limited to reading and talking about art and literature. "Few students 


in our colleges are given any opportunity for first-hand experiences 


with either the visual arts or the performing arts, . .*°> 


an, M18 Soars, Gener Edvstion inthe Anrieen High Scho), 
P+ 18h. 


S3patioch College Bulletin, ops eit. pps 9-10. 


As 5, saith, Be sites pp» 203-h. 
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Weleolm 3, Maclean and Esther Raushenbush, Fifty-first Yearbook, 
SSE, pp. 180, 181: ". . » the most important contribution of the study 
of art to education is the discipline it gives students in learning how 
‘to see and to observe. lost people see objects and events dinly, 
partially, and inaccurately. Those, however, who develop capacity for 
sharp, accurate, and comprehensive observation in the studio carry 
‘these abilities into the world outside.” 

Ps 1824 "Work in the studios and shops shouldn't be linited to 
‘those especially able and with concentrated interest—-it is important 
for students who may be bookish, facile in the use of language and 
in that Kind of thinking that is expressed in language, but xho have 
need to balance their abstractions and verbalisation with the under~ 
standing of visual and auditory foras and with the ‘feel! of tools, 
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and, Variety in literature: 


One of the aims of the freshman English course at the University of 
Florida is to encourage students "to read with enjoyment good writing 
‘as expressed in various literary forms." The emphasis in lectures 
and in class discussions is not on form or type, but rather on the 
values and pleasures to be derived from good literature.” 


@. Adaptability to consideration of local exhibits, programs, 
produetionst 
‘Some programs are handicapped by fixed calendars and syllabi which pre- 
vent deviations, although a few institutions have managed to adapt their 
Programs to allow credit for attendance and reports concerning out-of- 
class activities. ‘this provides opportunity for student choice of 
aesthetic experiencing. Specifying that such eredit will be calculated 
in part on the variety of experiences avoids distortions. Operas, plays, 
lectures, galleries, museuns, stores, and industries are the focal point 
of regular class tours conducted at Stephens College. “Drawing ite 
materials from literature, music, architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
‘the Stephens course makes the esthetic experience itself, not facts 


and materials, and instruments. The study of arts in general education 
is not to create artiste--it is a way of helping young people to see, 
hear, and feel the invisible world." 

"In this spirit, it is evident that experiences in art should 
bring to the writer or speaker, through transfer of learning, a greater 
‘capacity for sharp, eecurste, and comprehensive observation. '" 


use, 9s cits, pp. 198, 161. 
Tephens Gollege Bulletin, op. cit., py 75. 


Pennsylvania College for Women uses the city of Pittsburgh as a labora 
tory and as a source of speakers and consultants. As a result, there 
is frequent opportunity to hear poets, musicians, scientists, and 


8 
authorities in the fields of national and international affesre.” 


Ss Spiritual Kesources. 

In a materialistic culture it is often difficult to include 
spiritual training. ‘The laws prohibit the requirement of religious 
instruction in public institutions of education. the private schools 
‘and chureh schools cannot all risk attendance loss through rigid regi- 
mentation or even through extra emphasis away from vocational or social 
goals. ‘the compromise consists of distilling the spiritual values from 
religion and using them as a criterion rather than as a material of 
instruction. Smith contends that "Christian motivation should help 
supply intelligent optinisn leading to the esteblishaent of individual 
weil soci ttennapt’” 

‘There is also the matter of knowing to what extent other religions 
of tho world can be revealed and tolerance for them taught. It has not 
always been discrest to point out virtues of a foreign concept or 
practice which challenges the prestige of locally cherished tradition 
or dol. 


bay of fAvania e for Wonen, 1952 
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"Truth," says Bok, "has a way of shifting under pressure. + « « 
Tt is largely a natter of what agitates society at the moment, for 
while men are always on fire over their opinions, they are rarely 90 
on nore thin one front at a tine,t® 

Commnication programs frequently make indirect contributions to 
‘the spiritual resources of students through readings which reveal truth, 
‘through inspiring lectures, and through stimulating discussions. 


6, Stimulation and Integration. 

‘The general education program should be designed to provide a 
gradual and logical transition from secondary schools to college. 
It should carry through the entire college progran as an integrating 
and stimulating factor. Its results should continue after graduation 
as a guide and stimilus to unceasing development on the part of gradu- 
ates, Within the framework of general education, the communication 
courses share responsibility for success of the whole. 

&% Research work in areas of student interest: 
As reported earlier, Florida State University found that subjects re- 
volving about the students’ om futures were most popular as research 
‘topics. In helping Muskingum students meet authorities in the field of 
their special interests, the faculty unexpectedly discovered a resource 


for motivation of skills in commnication: 


Sourtis Bok, "The Duty of Freedoa,’ 


(duly 12, 1953), 27-30. 


Saturday Review, SOKVI 


In a complete survey of the forces that brought about a 

nore favorable attitude toward composition it is hardly 

Possible to leave out all reference to visitors to the campus. 

Indirectly and sonetines directly the visitors urged the noed 

of better preparation in the use of English. Representatives 

‘of law schools, of engineering schools, of theological semi- 

naries, directors of educational, sooner or later, had 

sonething to say about the, need of better eduestion in the 

use of the native tongue.’ 
Reports at the 1953 Conference on College Composition and Commmication 
‘Suggested research activities of proven interest to students. Beginning 
with an analysis of the language habits of class members, investigation 
may extend to an accumlation and study of tape recordings of represent- 
ative types from within the local commmity. Using the conclusions 
based on such study, the class is better qualified to extend its in- 
vestigations to local folklore, and to a consideration of intergroup 


‘tensions, 


bd, Remedial help for upper-division, low-ability students: 
Any faculty member at Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, may remand 
students at any tine for further non-credit work in English, even 


Gly, H, Wileor, “Creating a Favorable Eaviroment for ‘Training 
in Composition," A College Looks at Its Program, p. 196. 


Sreport of Workshop Hos 7 jee of Community Resources in Teaching 
Freshman English," Workshop Reports of the 1953 Conference on 


College 
Composition and Communication, College Composition and Communication, 
IV (October, 1953), 89. 


‘though the student may have passed and eamed credit in the required 
frestman English courses.°> 
‘Aberal in specifying that two or more instructors report the defi- 
Sieney in English before a student is required to submit to a faulty 
Committee's investigation, Finally, admittance to junior standing ie 
restricted to those who have demonstrated competence in English. 
C+ Upper-division qualifying examination in English: 
Students at Illinois who received grades of "0" or "I" in freshman 
English are required to pass a proficiency test in Inglich before they 
may receive a degree, In lieu of passing the test, they take an extra 


senester course in rhetoric.” 


4. Topics submitted by other departments: 
While some contend that topics for writing and speaking in conmuni- 
Cation courses should deal with linguistics, or literature, or mass 
media, or personal experience, others are insistent that a practical 
Purpose can be served in using the tine and resources of the commni~ 


‘he provision at Macalester ie a bit more 


cation course to prepare materials to be used in accompanying courses: 


Gai of Macalester ie, 1 » Pr 55. 
Aocetestar Collage Balletise Tals Bee” Sea a a senctas 


jplenrgaduate Study, P. 26, University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. lg, Wo. 82. iy T1linoiss University of Illinois, July, 1952. 


Teachers of commmication skills cannot ask their students 
‘to write writing or to speak speaking. Consequently, students 
should be encouraged to read, write, and speak about their 
core course subject matter. 
Some institutions permit free choice of topics for writing and speaking, 
and for extra reading, leaving the student an option of helping himself 
with work in other classes. Several of tho institutions invite sub- 


67 
mission of topics from other departments of the general college. 


Units on enjoyment of language arts: 


Iiterature usually receives a more informal treatment in communication 


Courses where the accent is on its use to improve reading skill. At the 
University of Florida the effort is made to avoid literature as a study 
of an ert form, but rather to stress that reading can be plessant and 
profitanie.°° me comission on the Boglish Curriculum of the W.0.ts B. 
coneurs in this view and carries the concept on to an elaboration which 
includes "enjoyment of and participation in such cultural offerings as 
‘the theater, the motion picture, radio and television, books and 


magasines, dramatics and discussion clubs, and journalistic activities 


seok ts Johnson, "Core Courses in Social Science at State 
University of Iowa," Social Science in General Education, p. 85. Edited 
by Earl J. McGrath, 7 5 > IB. 

STaeeve, ops oite, ps 831 "The other departnents of the Basic 
Gollege (iMichigan College) have submitted long lists of topics 
valuable to students enrolled in their courses, and every attempt is 
made to give tho student an opportunity to relate this work to his 
other course activities." 
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Wise, op. cits, p, 161. 


comission on the Haglish Curriculum, op. cit., ps be 


7+ Gudturel Heritage Concepts. 
8. Studies with historical settings: 
Readings can be assigned or offered as optional selections which will 
bring to the student sone ideas and concepts concerned with the ol~ 
‘tural heritage. Some progress is noted in the trend to expand beyond 
‘the Judo-Christien sphere es national comultments bring the need to 
cope with other than European complexes. Research projects can add 
further to the opportunities for using the commmication course as a 
means for acquiring information end understanding of @ cultural nature. 
The study of Lmguage itself leads along paths which give brosd and 
generous views of the concomitant cultures. 
b. Studies with soci eationg: 

Since communication is generally recognized as a social activity, it 
is naturel that an acquaintance with the principles of sociology is 
needed to serve as criteria for the ethical use of commnicstion, So 
great is the impact of mass media on modern life that education cannot 
evade its responsibility of providing studies of functions, results, 
and mechanics. Necessity has led some sociology departments to in- 
clude units on communication. Sociology without communication, or 
communication without sociology would be sterile and meaningless.’ 


c+ Readings in the area of the arts: 


* an audience educated in the disciplines of 
‘Language alone finds itself il1-equipped in attitudes and 
skills to deal with subtly purposive language synbols 


porter G. Perrin, "Graduate Work for Teachers of Communication," 
Communication in General Education, p. 266. 


Yeinforeed by color, design, music, gesture—es in magasine 
and billboard advertising, radio and motion picture pro- 
gramming. For the self to survive in today's climate of 
communication with ite disintegratively unsequential gusts 
from varied directions, the individual must be "literate" 
in more mediums than language. 7 


4. Historical aspects of language: 
‘The Drake program in communication features a study of language which 
‘tekes the student from a consideration of the standard speech of his 
om community, through the Indo-European language groups, and beyond 
‘to the other remaining divisions. The historical aspects of language 
are presented through a series of selections from periods tracing 
back to the fourteenth century,” 

e+ Lectures by authorities in the field: 
Wright Junior College operates on the theory that integration "will not 
develop in the student if it does not exist in the instructor." For 
‘that reason, lectures are not given by specialists for each area, but 
rather a lecturer gives all the lectures.” chicago, while recognising 
the possibility "that the single instructor gives a unified direction 
‘to the course which compensates for any incidental weaknesses in particu- 
Jar subject matters," maintains the systen of using specialists for the 


yeancis Shoemaker, "Self-Realization, Communication, and Aes. 
‘thetic Experience," Communication in General Education, p. 239. 


cans F. Dunn, "The Drake University Program in Communication," 
Communication in General Eduoation, p. 163. 


peter Masiko, Jr, "The Program of General Education at Wright 
Junior College," ition and Administration of General Education, 
Réited by W. Hugh > > Towar Wan. Ce o> 1951 


weekly lectures. Integration is achieved through faculty discussion of 
the lectures before final use of the material in class discussions,” 
Pennsylvania College for Women is alert to invite to the campus the 
many capable speakers who have occasion to be in Pittsburgh during the 
schoo year.” 
8. Creativity. 

a. Publication of student writing: 
‘The University of Florida has experimented with the publication of 
freshuan writing. “Laboratory Literature" was the title of an early 
example which was used as study material in the course. Also, a "paper 
of the wook® citation hae given stimlus to good writing.” Inadequate 
financing has limited other efforts to publish student writing. A course 
magazine is published at Iowa each semester. It is felt that students 
‘are ‘stimulated to write well on the expectation that their work may 
‘ppear in print, and also, such a magazine provides material useful to 
77 pvtnough many snstita- 
‘tions of this study have access to the facilities of radio and tele- 
Vision stations, no reference was found to a strictly freshmen English 


Program. ‘Typical of such opportunities is the situation at Youngstown 


class discussions of writing effectiveness 


Thy, Harvard Arnason, "The Fine Arts," General Education in Trans- 
ition, A Look Ahead, pp. » Edited by H. T. Horse, Mimeapolis: — 
Taiveraity of Wimesota Press, 951. 

Brarerogue of Pennsylvania College for Women, Pe cits, pe he 
use, QBs Cite, pe 166. 


TNoerver, 2Ps Cite, Pe 27. 


College where students plan, write, and conduct programs of music, 
ows, and other entertainnent.”® Tt 4s probably true that many frosh- 
men participate, but @ freshman communication course could insure that 
all students receive a firsthand acquaintanceship with the operations 


of thie mode of communication. 


be Responsibility for school or comunity prograns: 
‘The writing and speaking of students may be stimulated if there is 


some promise that these skills will receive recognition in radio or 


stage performances.” Minnesota suggests fron its experience that 


students can make a construction contribution through use of communi 
cation skills to publicise their opinions on local and national prob- 
ans? 
es Free class discussion: 

Mhatever regimentation might result from uniform and comprehensive 
examinations which largely determine student grades, a student in dis- 
cussion groups need feel no restraints or intimidations. It is un- 
fortunate that the situation does not allow credit for vigorous and 
stimleting participation and contributing, but as soon as the dis- 


cussion instructor becomes a factor in grading, the shackles clank 


-_- SH 
7B, 


Balle ny Vole BRIT Wor Se toterions, "tniat ionmestons 
Colnege ¥ > We, 3+ Youngetom, Ohio! Youngstown 
College, May, 1953. 

Pen Foerester, "Teaching the College Student to Write," 
Communication in General Education, p. 211. 


Sraren, abide, pe bbe 


into place around the student. ‘he prastice of grades being assigned 
by others than the discussion instructor seems a goal to cherish.’ 
a dnality enc y 
When a student plans, organizes, and executes his om research and 
investigations, the learning is more effective than when he depends on 
an instructor or lecturer to illustrate the ways he, the instructor or 
Lecturer, accomplishes such ends. Ideas, attitudes, and skills have 
more value and purpose to a student when they are the product of his 
om discovery or fabrication.” At 11iinois, however, the theory 18 
held that the freshnan work is essentially ground work in skills, 
The first effort must be a concern with technical sccureey.°? 
©. Free choice of subjects in writing and speaking: 

There is probably too much capitalization on the myth of fame-and~ 
fortune through authorship, Much student writing seems to gravitate 
‘toward plot and action when the subject matter of themes is optional. 
Considering the frectional realisations of such dreams it is scarcely 
honest for the instructor to exploit such motivations. To reduce the 
haserds of bursting bubbles it might be better to call attention to 
‘the suggestion of some candid literary agents that those who feel they 
"mst write or just dio” might better give preference to the latter 


ynverstty of Amouncenents, op» cite, pe 5t "Free and 
active . th fear of displeasing, or 
‘the hope of pleasing, the discussion leaders for tho final measures of 
‘the student's achievement are neither prepared nor graded by his 
instructors.’ 


xsrold B. Dinko, "Problens of Instruction," Hifty-first Year- 


book, SSB, pp. 198-99. 
SSuurtsen, ope cits, pe Whe 


alternative. Probably some directive techniques are indicated in the 
matter of choosing what to write. Before permitting complete latitude, 
Towa introduces the student to three types of discourse (exposition, 

argument, and criticism) which then permits the student to discover 

the form best adapted to his tespermanent.°" wsie the University of 
Florida places no restrictions on topics to be used, an effort is made 
to aid the less imaginative students by suggesting seasonal subjects, 
and by posting cartoons and clippings on bulletin boards." subjects 
are assigned at Purdue, but phases of the subjects are an optional, 

choice of the students, Purpose is given to the assignments by having 
the student indicate the reader or audience, and to adapt the material 


‘Tt would seem that 2 communication course concerned with a 
practical application for the knowledge and skills would check closely 
upon the student's equipment for dealing with primary needs—the vo- 
cabulary of food, clothing, shelter, services, and luxury items (for 
today's luxury is tomorrow's necessity). ‘The analysis of any consumer 
problem would involve familiarity with terms descriptive of consumer 
‘tems. Conscious of woman's role as "purchasing agents of the American 


Soerber, QDs Gite, Pe 254 


Fuieo, op. tte, ps 167. 


Fryeott, QPs cite, Pe 1B. 


ur 


hone," Stephens has moved to include instruction calculated to ele- 


vate consuser intellizence.°? 


10, Yocational Intelligence. 

It io a matter of record that over half the jobs in the United 
‘States require no previous training, 25 to 30 per cent require some 
technical training, and only 10 per cent are professional or mana~ 
gerial.®® Rignty-two per cent of the 60,000,000 persons now employed 
in the county work for some other person or organisation, according 
‘to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘he education of greater masses 
‘then produces greater efficiency in industry, business, and the pro- 
feasions, and it raises the quality of commnity living. It does 
not mean that larger persenteges of the population can become managers 
or enter the professions.°? ‘there is concern that the universities 
do not provide a proper balance betwen technical training and 
cultural learning.°° Yocationalists resist encroachnent by the 
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catalog of Stephens College, Stephens College Gulleting aps site, 
Pp. 78-795 ‘objectives is instruction are: to help ne 
to develop a philosophy of values, to soquire a discriminating attitude 
toward the problems of consumption, to exercise siill and judgment in 
prectical situations, and to secure on intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of the social implications of the entire problem of con- 
‘sumer oconoaics. Special effort is made to help prepare students to 
‘become more intelligent consumers while on the Stephens campus and 
after graduation." 


88,eneral Education in a Free Soe: ps 28. Report of the 
arvard Uomulttoey Uasbetige; Mesos? Harverd Watweraisy Frees, 191. 


Change; 
Action for Curriculum Improvenent, pp. 22, 32. 1951 Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. G,: Association for Supervision and Curriculua Development of 
‘the National Education Association of the United States, 1951. 


%yodds, ope cits, pps 9-01 "To the extent that the universities 


‘Uberal arte advocates, and the latter question the status of vocational 


2 
courses.” Douglass and Mills lend their support to the de-omphasis of 


Purely vocational preparation, stating that "of the vocations for which 
specific vocational education can be provided a great many, employing a 


majority of the population, require no more specific vocational training 


than may be obtained on the job in a few weeks or nonthe."”” iorse 


analyzes the problem as follows: 


There is a sharp and acrimonious coment about the 
"wat dow" of vocational prograis through the inclu- 
sion of "impractical ad theoretical" courses in general 
education. 

‘The vocationalists have their om answer as to how the 
values for general living may be promoted through vooa- 
‘tional prograns designed to prepare the student for making 
@ living. They state that ono way of attaining these 
objectives may be through the inclusion of "related courses, 


have defaulted md are turning out technicians in a variety of intel- 
Jectual skills--men who lack the human understanding which will give 
‘them a wisdom of choice and a basis for constructive action commen- 
surate with their technical ability; to that extent higher education 
is merely compounding the confusion of our times, and giving it 
Weapons with which to destroy itself. Culture, in its deepest sense 
is moral as well as intellectual and esthetic, In its broader signifi- 
cance it may well mark the difference between extinction and survival." 


+ + + Today, employees . . . want graduates . . , 
‘who take an interest in the affairs of the community, who get along 
with people, who read well and have wide interests, who have an under- 
standing of our cultural heritage, who have the good sense to adjust 
‘to ‘the conditions under which they work, and who know how to think 
reflectively. Specific training in the mechanics of business and in- 
dustry will no longer suffice." 


> veagiass ad Mills, op. cits, p» 78. 


such as report writing, shop mathematics, and employee re- 
lations. Another way in which such values as good citisen- 
ship, personal development, co-operativeness, and communi- 
cation may be realised, they say, is through the insistence 
upon these factors in the conduct of the vocational courses 
themselves. That is to say, the instructor would insist 
upon such "good-citizenship" characteristics as punctuality, 
neatness, respect for the opinion of others, care of public 
Property, democratic relationships, and the like. And 
finaly, similar values and others may be developed through 
n incidental or planned program of out-of-class activities 
including assemblies, clubs, parties, and student comuittess. 
‘The extreme point of view among both the liberal-arts 
purists and the more insistent vocationaliste is surely to 
‘be deplored, wherein they remain divided from each other by 
wall of mutual contempt. If a really effective working 
relationship between then is to be evolved, changes of atti- 
‘tude and curriculum concessions will have to be made on both 
sides. ‘the ‘prof 


tion for the ineidental 'citisenship' values, that the pro- 
viding of extraclass activities is not productive of nany 
general edueation outcomes if these experiences are not 
capitalized upon educationally, that critical-mindedness, 
Ansight into the individual's relation to the governmental 
Process and awareness of the implications of social trends 
are the imperatives of education for the preservation of a 


democratic society. . . . As a result of this drawing to- 
gether, attention may well shift from @ consideration of the 
relative ion of general and vocational courses at 
various }, from the junior college to the professional, 
school, to that of the optimum relationship between these 
courses to ‘tho most effective and nearingral education 
for the student.’ 


Inherent in this statemnt is the recognition of communication skills 
‘as tools of vocational worth as well as instruments of social and 


personal. growth. 


93x, 2, Worse, "The Design and Operation of Programs of General 
Education," Fifty-first Yearbook, Part I, General Education, pp. 364-5. 


a. Assigned topics in the field: 


Drake University, using the study of sonantics as a basis, leads the 
students into an exploration of communication in the specialized fields 
of journalism, business, the natural and social sciences, and formal 


dec. ional as jes in writ : 
Florida State University allows the student to exploit his vocational 
Anterests in obtaining material for communication activities. He is 
encouraged to interview authorities and make personal visits to scenes 
where activities of interest to him are in process, and to consult the 
pertinent Literature.” 

a, Job-application techniques: 
A nunber of the institutions of this study provide for training in 
Jetter-mriting, including job-application types. But Morse sees a 
neod for "consultation with people in the field who know the practical 
conditions.*”° While such a program as the one at Antioch is ideally 
designed to create awareness of vocational realities, other institu- 
‘tions may suffer from isolation. 


Myon, ops ettes Ps 99. 


sroakos, ope cite, po 138. 
364, T. Morse, "The Education of War Workers and Returned Service 


Persomel," American Education in the Postwar Period, ps 7. Forty~ 
fourth Teacbock of the Mattonnl: Soeisiy: for the Stahy of Education, Part 


21, Letcure-Tine Values. 

Man, being the vicarious and gregarious creature that he is, has 
been motivated to communication-skill improvement, in some degree, by 
‘the desire to increase the pleasure and satisfaction that come from 
verbal experiences. To the degree that such experiencing exceeds pri- 
mary needs, it might be considered as leisure or recreational activity. 
‘Since one ordinarily enjoys doing that which one does well, it follows 
that the greater the skill, the greater is the enjoyment to be derived 
from verbal exercises. Hxamples of values in leisure-time reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening are too nunerous to need review, but 
‘some possibilities in conditioning are herewith suggested: 

@, Stimulation for appreciation of good literature: 

In its purpose of having students "read literary selections with 
Pleasure, not to study about literature," the University of Florida 


coordinates the work of lecture and class discussion.” 


b. Exploitation of sports and other recreational interests 
as topics: 
While some faculties feel that any interest which will stimlate the 


student to write or talk should be exploited, others feel that a second- 
ary value in knowledge of literature or language should be sought when 
choosing subjects for writing or speaking. It is probably true that 
students who have no interest in language or literature, but still need 
to learn writing and speaking skill, suffer an additional penalty or 
burden when topic restrictions are imposed. Most freshman composition 


57 Wise, ops ite, pe 161. 
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‘teachers could testify that many students whose maximum effort might 
Produce @ short report of a fishing excursion, or a winning touchdown, 
would seldom exceed a single paragraph of original writing about lin- 
guistics or belles-lettres. The logical compromise here between what, 
is possibly desirable and what is possibly practical would seem to be 


to offer encouragement and help to students as they become ready to 
advance to more difficult and serious works 

c, Mass nedia entertainent discrimination and scope! 
"During his lifetime this student will be bombarded day in and day 
‘out by news stories, editorials and advertisements, broadcasts, lec- 
‘tures and sermons and reviews, street-corner harangues and dinner- 
‘table monologues, and a hundred other types of written and spoken dis- 
couree.0”© Rowerer, 4% 19 oxggested:thth econimis auf teshmologioel 
changes may reduce the number of such media. It is a matter of record 
that the mumber of newspapers and motion picture theatres has decreased.” 
Some of the "mystics" claim to see a merging of all communication media 
into the television oneness. Undoubtedly, there is @ constant shifting 
of emphasis and need, Few would disagree to the statement that occa- 
sions for listening and speaking in proportion to occasions for writing 
and reading have been increasing over the past few years. It would seen, 
‘then, an honest function of the communication prograns to aid the student 
in whatever ways are possible to improve his skills in receiving conmuni- 
cation, as well as in projection, and to leam a discrimination in the 


gar] J. MoGrath and others, Toward General Edueation, p. 73. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, i9hB. 


79 ommunication in Modern 
‘Schremn. vers: 


Pe 29. Edited by Wilbur 
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Allotment of time according to the values extant. ‘the problem is highly 
Andividuel—would the person who watches and hears Abbott and Costello 
or Jerry Lewis use his time more profitably if he did not use it as indi~ 
cated? Or is one person's waste another's profit? The "time for weeping 
and the time for rejoicing" are not calibrated stendards. 

4. Personal-letter writing: 
Probably the very worst crine of regimentation in communication courses 
would be the inclusion of minutiae on how to write personal letters, and 
happily, no such evidence was revealed in this investigation. One of the 
few tolerations which remain for the expression of individuality, in 
written form at least, is in the things that can be said to a friend, and 
‘the ways in which they can be said. 

+ Tasginative writing: 
Wo indications were found of departnents expecting students to train 
for writing as a leisure-tine pleasure. So much energy and tine is con- 
sued in attaining minimm proficiency among the students that nothing is 
left over for the development of skills beyond the call of necessity. 
It is presumed that students with such inclinations will seek and find 
their opportunities in specialised courses. the University of Florida 
maintains a "Creative Writing Room in which are shelved manuscripts 
and other pre-publication materials for the use of "serious students of 
creative writing." 


100, 


‘Lsbrary Handbook for Students, p- 32. Gaineeville+ University 
of Florida, 


12, Sensitivity to Social Environment: 


a = Boological awarenesses: 
Tt is said that @ person's social stratun and occupation in England may 
‘be determined from hie speech, while in the United States a person's 
on 
speech may indicate only his geographic origin or early onvironent. 
Although such distinctions are becoming dim as the population acceler- 
ates its mobility, there is still reason to understand Language against 
its background of interrelationships. Communication is not restricted 
‘to one level of communicants, one type of occasion, or in one tine and 
02 
Place.” The Drake program illustrates this insight: 

Our approach is ecological, Zach student is in an 
environnent—social, physical, verbal—and the task of 
education, in our view, is to equip the student to adapt 
himself to his enviroment. Yet the adaptation, we hold, 
must be qualified by a vision of a better mode of life, 
and the student mst be trained in those attitudes and 


skills that ite him to strive effectively for 
a better world. 


by Cosmopolitan structure of classes: 
Although sone institutions maintain "purity" through admission sereening, 
‘there may be an advantage in accepting all creeds, races, and classes 
Anto one schoolroom situation where a free give-and-take would tend to 
compromise differences and lead to better understandings. A caution 


Wheottrey Cotterell, author of Nostward the Sun, heard in radio 
interview, NBC, August 30, 1953. 


Wario Pot in his The of Spe sits feostiously 
explains how Spanish is iat aie ee (on with God, Italian 
for romance, and German for dealing with the eneny—an exaggerated, but 
graphic example of adaptability of language. 


3pam, ops eftes ps 89. 
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must be observed in localities where tradition is too strong to yield to 
compromise, and an enforced acceptance of association could develop only 
antegonisms more serious than occasioned by the original traditional 
delimitations. 

 Inter-group aotivities (with non-college and different age- 
groupe) 
Tt would be unrealistic to train students to commnicate only with cless- 
mates. In adult life the need is to associate with people of all ages 
all degrees of education, and all callings. the benefits are mutual. 
Human resources can greatly enrish the school program, but learning from 
people or about them denands communication on a variety of levels.2 

4. Observation of, and participation in, local commnication 
situations: 
Minnesota is gratified at success experienced by ite students in having 
letters to editors printed in local a Besides indicating 
student interest in community problems, a practical use of writing skill 
is demonstrated, "The community provides the context from which the 
students' problems and educational needs arise," declares Seay, and he 
‘sees many mutual advantages from economic, social, intellectual, and 


106 
aesthetic intercourse. Maclean and Reushenbush make the specific 


Wh jseion for Currioulum Pe 221, "People 


with speci ja and skills, ‘vooati 15 eno 
how, and contacts in business, industry, community agencies and institu- 
‘ions are an important source of help in vitalising the school program.” 


WSsr10n, ops otte, ps bli. 


*6veurice F. Seay, "The Community School Emphasis in Postwar Edu- 
cation,” American Education in the Post-lar Period, p. 213. 
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suggestion that students arrange to attend a union-management conference 
as a starting point for investigating the "seamless web" of the "organ= 


207 ntioch usss its campus 


ined and changing 1ife of hunan societies." 
as a Lubseetéey for experimentation in oommaity relations.” 

e. Local and writers on local subjects: 
Tt 4s too often sadly true that "he who seeks to pluck the stars from the 
sky loses the jewels at his feet." So it is that frequently more resources 
are expended in securing a "big nane" speaker than would be necessary to 
get ten local speakers whose only inferiority may be in press-agentry. 
Few, if ay, colleges take the opportunity to stimlate and encourage 
Jocal writers through active use of their unpublished manuscripts. Most 
any local writers’ group could produce copy whose merit would not be 
questioned by frestmen, and yet would be material whose local flavor, com- 
bined with the likelihood of meeting the euthor, would provide more than 
usual motivation for reading (and writing). It would seem to be little 
ess than the duty of a public institution of learning to encourage local 
‘talent (including its om graduates) rather than to succumb to the lure of 


WTysclean and Haushenbush, ops cite, Ps 180. 
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Se ee 
Judgment, 500: ines ans Purposes can be greatly in- 
Greased through experience. Participation in community affairs and policy- 
naking, therefore, ie a very resl and important part of education, 
Yor two decades Antioch has been wrking out the practical means 

for securing this participation, The basic concept is that every sti 
‘and menber of the faculty should be a responsitile eitizen of the colleg 
community.” 
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publishing-house blandishments. The Talladega, Alabama College has dis 
discovered that survival of the communication course does not depend on 
‘the use of published texts. 

2, Local graduates included on communication staffs: 
While some of the most successful prograns of communication are staffed 
in part with local graduates, the general sentiment toward such practice 
is adverse. Minnesota accepts responsibility for training persomel as 
dnstructors in communication but "In comon with most universities 
Minnesota discourages faculty ‘inbreeding’. . ," - Illinois favors 
vapid turnover in its staff which brings "ideas and practices prevailing 
tn other institutions.* in spite of inclusion in most commnication 
courses of instruction in detecting symbolistic booby~traps, the odious 
term, "inbreeding," hes substituted for reason in many instances as a 
basis for rejecting local graduates as pernsnent instructors. If there 
is any virtue in the idea of articulation with the state's high schools 
(from which most of the universities! graduates originate); if there is 
any integrity in the stetement of "social sensitivity," "environmental 
Perceptions," and “preparation for participation" ae goalss if there is 
any value in acquaintance with community resources; if the state moans 
anything more than annoying distances between campuses—then the rational 
ists who have learned the term, "inbreeding," as a synonym for nasty 
ree RS Ee he Ba eS 
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Gharles W, Roberts, "Freshman Zhetoric at the University of 
‘Tilinois," Communication in General Education, p. 129. 


degenerative practices among the ancient ruling families, should be 
veminded of the further goal of "scientific imowledge" which will re~ 
veal "inbreeding" es an elementary process in up-grading. It would 
seem almost axiomatic, for instance, that a graduate of Columbia would 
be better able to understand and help Columbia students struggling with 
problems the graduate himself had solved or experienced than would a 
Graduate of the Western Washington College of Education. ‘the very term 
of "inbreeding" seems an anachronism in an age when transportation and 
communication shift and seater the scenes and audiences until an inci- 
dence of authentic inbreeding could result only from a planned experi~ 
nent. After his first two orientation years at college under the aegis 
of “home folks," the student is better able to adjust to the shock of 
brute academic pressures. He will have heard the rumors and hed time to 
Prepare his defenses, or had time to effect his eseape with body and soul 
etal intact. 


13. Preparation for Participations: Boonomie, Social, and Political. 


Today it is widely recognized that the persistent pro- 
cesses and protilens of human living in local, regional, 
national, and even international communities should con- 
stitute the core curriculum of the modern democratic 
schools that the ideas, attitudes, the skills necessary 
for successful living must be learned through active 
participation in the solving of significant personal and 
group problemss and that education bocones truly effective 
as it identifies individual and community problems as 
such, and then gopperatively attempts to deal with them 
constructively . 


5 gerd G. Olsen, School and Community, p. 21. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 19h5. 


‘Tlinois expresses its communication purposes as preparation for 
“activity whieh everyone of us must engage in in doing his particular 
bit of work in the world, in meeting his social obligations, and in par- 
‘teipating in the affairs of our democracy.""” morida State University 
attempts to teach the difference between camouflage and truth in Language 
in order that students may enjoy the privileges of freedom but avoid ite 
risie. 9 

a, Student-teacher g 
There is only mockery in a system that employs no democracy in teaching 
democracy. "Students must help to plan the curriculum of any progran 
thst pretends to be interested in their needa.t 2! 

‘The distinguishing purpose of general education, in 

contrast to technical education, seems to be to control 

Personal behavior end group effort in such a manner that 

men may cooperatively work out their lives in a complex 

‘nd interdependent society. . . but should wo fail to 

undertake the correlation of knowledge with the condi- 


tioning of attitudes and behavior we had better stop 
prating about preparation for responsible citisenship. 


Mere reading of theory lacks the educative consequence of building 
replicas or operating models. 


Wrwrteon, ops ots, pe 213. 
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Nsetenn and Raushenbush, op cits, ps 18h. 


USierry 8, Rogers, "Gaps Between the Statenent and Achievenent 
of Objectives in the Education of the Enginser," Education for Pro~ 
fessional Responsibility, pp. hi, hé. Pitteburgh? Carnegie Fress, 1918. 


‘Stoakes, ops cits, ps 1h0. 


by Equality of participation: 
Tt is necessary for students to have direct experience in planning ob- 
Jectives and meeting obligations. To depend on plans made by others, 
and to be directed step by step toward their accomplishment is a denial 
of educational epportonsty: nis desired Process provides that each 
student's needs are considered and that available time and attention are 
allocated fairly among the front and the rear ranks. It would not be 
realistic to expect all students to participate equally in all activities, 
Therefore, the provision of a great variety of activities is most apt to 
elicit interest and participation by the greatest number of students. 
Special lectures and debates on current social, political, 
and economic problems may deepen understandings in preparation 
for citizenship participatio: in government through elections 
and other soetetal processes. . . . Active menbership in one 
or more of the many and varied clubs and organisations may 
bring maturity, of interpersonal relationship through group 
enterprises.1+7 


@, Leadership training opportunities: 


Leadership training in commnication is achieved through class organi- 
vations which permit the frequent rotation of responsibility as chair- 
man, moderator, master-of-ceremonies, Judges, and other designations 
Fequiring the use of authority, tact, discrimination, and persuasion. 

d, Study of mass media reporting: 
4n important feature of the Mimesota program in communication is the 
study of radio news reporting, including panel discussions and interviews. 


Up, o, witiianson, "the Rxtrscurriculum and Generel. Bdueation," 
Fifty-first Yearbook, NSSE, pp. 2h0-1. 


UTipids, pe 232. 


Comparisons are made between contrasting types of programs and re- 
8 
porters. An emphatic endorsement of the study of mass media re= 


porting is as follows: 


He (the student) should exanine . . . the comon public 
channels of communication: the newspaper, magazine, radio, 
and motion picture. Already, schools like Minnesota, Drake, 
Chieago, and Iowa are experinenting with procedures of this 
sort, and in many cases with heartening results. What a 
mockery is a first-year course in English that 
ignores those types of communication which bombard the 
student day in and day out and will continue to do so until 
he dies! One wonders what the teachers of such courses 
‘think they are doing. 


Uso of community resources for study: 
Actuality and realism characterise the use of first-hand commnity 
materials, and in addition, for the student "there is an outlet for 
‘the feeling of needing to be allied to a cause, the feeling of being 
person of worth and value to others.""20 Experimental institutions 
are testing ways to make more effective use of the local community 
surrounding the college as "the starting point and the laboratory of 


education for citisenship,!” = 


‘Ub. Family life. 
In addition to permitting family life as the topic for use in 
Communication activities, it is assuned that improved understanding is 


UByrien, ops cits, pe 63+ 


‘DPyccrath and others, Toward General Eduestion, ops cits, pp. 
e1-t2. 

20jrabana Departuent of Education, Survey-Horkbook for Comunity 
Analysis, p. 129. 


Vlyacloan and laushenbush, op. cit., pps 178, 179+ 
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Possible in co-educational classes where points of view can be a 
Present seademic concern rather than a later cause of marital discord. 
Several factors determine the value of background information useful 
to the instructor in aiding the student to achieve successful family 
Jifet (1) How extensive and accurate is the information obtainable? 
(2) Does the instructor have the training or knowledge which prepares 
‘him to use the information to advantage? (3) Are qualified counselor 
Personnel available to interpret date? (4) Is the instructor encouraged 
‘to make use of the informstion? (5) Can the instructor who sees a stu- 
dent only in a writing laboratory or only in a discussion section use 
‘such information effectively? (6) Can the use of such information be 
@ regular feature in prograns where one instructor nests 150 students 
weekly and then only for a quarter or a semester? (7) Is this inforn- 
ation useful only where the instructor remains with one group for all 
‘their experiencing in communication training? (8) Should such inform 
ation about the student be used only as diagnostie help when and where 
‘trouble develops? 

Florida State University maintains files on students available for 
use by menbers of the faculty.” 


15. Public Health. 
‘Tt ds assumed that thie goal of general education, a responsible 
attitude toward public health, can be aided in communication courses 
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# Florida State University, March, 1953. 


‘through assigned and voluntary topics, references in selective litera- 
‘ture, and through cooperation with other departments which may have a 
prior responsibility end concern with the problem, This cooperation 
‘would consist of accepting topics suggested by such other departments 
and in aiding the student to make oral and written preparations for work 
in such other classes. 


16. International Perspectives. 


How does a given progran of general education contribute to 
‘the moral. and intellectual brotherhood of man on a world seale? 
For instance, does the progran present sympathetically the 
several great religions of the world, helping the student to 
Giscover their essential similarities? Vhat does it teach about 
economic inter-dependence and the means of economic cooperation 
‘throughout the world? What does it teach about world government? 
How does it deal with the problen of war and peace?... 
Indeed, how many colleges could expect the consent of both the 
faculty and the trustees to the simple statenent: ‘We teach fox 
world brotherhood, world governnent, and world citizenship." 


‘The world has echieved brilliance without wisdom, power 
without conscience. Vie know more about war than we do about 
Peace, more about killing than about living. This is the 2h 
‘twontieth-century's greatest claim to distinction and to progress. 
There is some feeling that America has been more concerned with 
being heard than in listening to voices speaking from other regions of 


the world. It has been difficult to understand, at times, that the 


Probert J, Havighuret, "Social Foundations of General Education," 
Fifty-firet Yearbook, lISSE, pp. 93-9. 

Uhosnerad Onar Bradley, as reported in Issues in Edueation, the 
report of a conference of representatives of the A.C.E. .  A.C.B, 
Studies, Vol XIV (Cct., 1950) Gh. III, p. 17, quoted by Melvin A. Glasser 
in "The 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth." 


standards used in this country cannot always be accepted by the rest of 


teeasshy 


Vrovart Redtield, "Doos tnorica Weed a Hearing Mat The Sabur- 

ww Sevier, NVI (Sept. 26, 1953), 11-12 #F, + + Alexis de 
characterized us as 'garrulous' and reported that the Ameri- 

ean ‘speaks to you as if he were addressing a mecting.'. . . Today we 
‘have an immense governmental enterprise officially named the International 
Information and Education Activities, and popularly known as the 'Voice 
of imerica.' Transuitters on land and sea girdle the globe and ‘the 
stentorian voice of free men mst be heard.' We are still talking about 
ourselves and about what's good about us. .. . There are great good 
‘things about us of which we should honestly speak. 
‘that our talking is insufficiently balanced by listening. I 
think that we listen enough to the sound of what we say in the ears of 
him to whom we say it. We are guided chiefly in deciding what to say 
by the conceptions we have of what those others ought to 
if they were just like us. And they aren't. ‘They are different in 
respects to which we are inattentive. 


marked turn in their fortunes. It is their temporary set, or ‘stance,! 
we might say, toward circunstance, fate, and other peoples than then- 
selves. . . the tuned blending of national character and mood is 
itself blended with a third element in what these peoples say to us 
about themselves, We are to listen also to this third element. It is 
hunan nature, the qualities that all men share with one another. This 

is ever present, rarely explicitly distinguished, and necessarily assuned. 
‘We cannot talk with other people at all understandingly, but for the fact 
‘that in some things they are like us and like everyone else. 

“The only hearing aid we need is a practised sensi tiveness in 
ecognising in what other peoples say the contributions to the whole of 
national character, mood, and hunan nature. By reading of and talicing 
with peoples of other lands we can cone to hear what they say as one 
would turn on a cabinet so as to emphasise upper or lower tonal registers. 
‘The sane utterance speaks to us of what is pretty steadily true of the 
speaker, by virtue of his accumlated tradition. It speake also of his 
nature as aman, like us, asking that the sane fundamental satisfactions 
be his that we, in our different way, also require." 


@. Readings in world literature: 


Yor the most part, Freshman courses in communication do not include units 
in world literature. Some anthologies do have selections by foreign 
writers, but by the time deductions are made for those too old to have 
current application to world conditions, those lacking in an interpreta 
‘tion of foreign cultures and beliefs, those slanted or distorted for 
Propaganda purposes, and those twisted by the tortures of translation, 
‘the residue is not significant. The writings by Americans about for- 
eigners or with a foreign setting have value in proportion to such 
author's experience and integrity. But as America has suffered through 
‘being interpreted to the world by English-speaking foreigners (our om 
facility with languages being inadequate for the purpose), so equally 
would inaccuracies appear where other countries are desiribed by 
Anerican writers. Peabody, anong sone other institutions, includes 
foreign languages as an integral part of the general education program. 
Among the institutions used as a basis for this study, Youngstom uses 
Kennan's American Diplomacy as one of its reading texte, thus intro- 
ueing one aspect of relationships anong nations, and perhaps stimu- 
lating interest which leads to independent investigations by students of 
other aspects of international complexities. 

be Foreign visitors or ‘8 
One of the most encouraging developments in the program of international 
understanding has been the exchange of students and teachers anong nations. 
‘This provides opportunity, anong others, of becoming acquainted with lin- 
Euistic processes. A study of United Nations proceedings keeps the 
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subject alive. UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organisation) has promoted a series of seminars whose purpose 
is to generate better feeling and understanding song people of differ 
ent nationalitios..“° mite a1 of these activities camot be incorpo- 
rated nto college courses in communication, many needs and opportunities 
for realistic and vital types of learning activities are suggested for 
consideration on restricted scales. 

ec. World st ‘ 
‘A comprehensive analysis is made at Drake of the historical and environ= 
mental factors of the English language. This is followed by a study of 
patterns of other languages.’”” me relationship anong languages would 
seen an clenentary inclusion in any course of communication. 

a Non-sogregation by races: + 
Won-accoptance of fellow citizens because of racial differences would 
surely preclude any serious effort tovard understanding of other races 
on a world scale, according to one view, This, however, may not neo- 
essarily be the case. ‘The citizens of a foreign country do not offer the 
same threat to the economic and social status quo that could be presented 
by those enjoying "equality under the law." It can only be assumed that 
in the institutions which do not practice segregation there may be less 
restraint, conservatism, or embarrassment in the matter of promoting 


rzauoation for International Understanding," WEA Journal, Vol. 


37, Now 81 50-51, 
27. 


Dunn, op. cites Pe 99+ 


international understanding. In Florida, where a social obligation 
exists to perform as a receptionist for the nation in greeting visitors 
fron farther south, and where many Latin American students come to 
attend colleges, there persists the aggravating problem of recognising 
caste. Fortunately, there is such delicacy, refinenent, sensitivity, 
and understanding tact among Latin Anericans that confusion over recog- 
nizing and welcoming that which is Moorish, American Indian, East 
Indian, Portuguese, Spaniard, Italian, or any combination of the above, 
rather than what is not, from observation appears to be a screening 
which occurs outside territorial jurisdiction of Florida campuses. 
©. ews and views 8 
Again, the importance of understanding propaganda, slanting, sponsor= 
ship, and concern for whole truths needs emphasis. There is no lack of 
incidences of reporting that was vicious, prejudiced, inflanstory, 
motivated by selfish interests, based on half-truths or unverified in- 
formation, or given in excerpt form which deleted all but facts favor— 


able to the reporter's purposes. 


17, Personal Physieal. Health, 
Tt is not strange, perhaps, that with so much emphasis given to 
physical development, sports, and recreation that many academic courses 
attempt to maintain a balance through emphasis on intellectual develop- 
ment. However, it would seen that most any communication course could 
adapt to a compromise permitting the use of personal physical health 
‘topics in assigned speaking, reading, and writing. In this compromise 


there may be inherent motivation for communication activities which 
many traditional topics lack. And if it is not accomplished elsewhere, 
@ creditable deed can be performed in teaching students a vocabulary 
of health to include the medical and physiological terms necessary to 
discuss intelligently the orderly functioning of the human organism, 


18. Scientific Attitude and Methods. 
Qualities of the person who possesses a truly scientific attitude: 


(1) He has an inquiring turn of minds he wants to know 
‘the what, the how, and the why of thing 

(2) He holds his conclusions subject to revision in the 
‘Light of new evidence and revises those conclusions 
if the evidence warrants. 


(3) His judgments are as unprejudiced and as impersonal 
as possible. 


(4) He is careful and accurate in what he does. 

(5) He 4s free from dogma and superstition. 

(6) He is tolerant toward new ideas and suggestions. 

(7) He plans projects before carrying then out. 

(8) He distinguishes between fact and opinions he is 
slow to accept as facts, stateents that are not 
‘supported by evidence. 

(9) He respects the judgnent of experts. 


(20) He appreciates the value of potence (both methods and 
subject matter) in living. 


228g asaroom placard distributed by Scott-Foresman Company. 
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a. Grammar and mechanics: 
Tn one sense, grammar end the mechanics of "proper" writing and speaking 
are a science, Formulae derived from deductive and inductive reasoning 
determine sentence structure. Relationship of words in a sentence call 
for analytical thought. There is no general agreement on the place of 
gramer in a communication course, with the result that practices vary 
fron slight regard”? to rather heavy emphasis.” 


Wrerter ¥. Keulfers, "Four Studies dn Tesching Gremar," Buliatin 
of School. Prine: Vol. 30 (February, 196), ps 
Brahe eek te oad pose ne coe contributing to anything signifi- 
emt or promising in modern education and may at tines actually be de- 
feating the major concern of language teaching—that of helping young 
people to grow in confidence, ease, power, and honesty in the effective 
luse of language for worthy life purposes. . . . An exercise in isolation 
from any real need of comunication that the child may have has very 
Little carry-over to his successful use of sentence structures when he 


comes to write his own material. ‘Thus the nunber of hours... de- 
voted to practicing various types of grammatical construction in printed 
exercises or in workbooks in which forms have been filled. . . are with- 


out much real profit." 


Whgrman Fosrester, "Teaching the Gallege Student to Write," 
Communication in General Edueation, p. 20% "Training in the blacks and 
Garrectness should come early and be carried to completion 
early, not endlessly reposted and postponed through the grades, high 
school, college, and even graduate school. As a foundation for such 
training the vast majority of pupils need gramar, whether formal or 
functional. Only a few pupils coming from a fortinate environaent can 
Gispense with a conscious knowledge of syntax, the mutual relations of 
words in the sentence. . . . Glearness is indeed the second objective of 
the school, as it is the second need of the citizen. But the first and 
basic, to be obtained at all costs, is correctness, without which in- 
struction in the more difficult abilities is all but out of the question." 


n 


brave, > roriga state Uatvereity, "*, Michigen State, ">> and Tiitnote, 


favor tho functional approach to the study of gramar, while Purdue”? leans 
more toward the traditional. 


Gihunn, op. cits, pp» 92, 984 "Everywhere we tumed we found serious 
stadents like Wid, Fries, and larchwardt insisting that language should be 
studied as a science and that grammar must be descriptive of current usage 
+ + + » We do not in grading pay a great deal of attention to the so-called 
mechanics of the student's writing because, if we have judiciously inter- 
preted Sapir's definition, the relationship of the symbol to the thing 
symbolized is more important than the relationship of the word to other 
parts of a system." 

WPPetoakas, ops cite, pps 135, 1371 One of the objectives of the 
freshman English course stated as "The development of acceptable stand- 
ards of performance in such basic matters as punctuation, grammar, and 
sentence structure. . . . In our first-quarter course, then, with the 
poorer students assigned to special sections, we concentrate on what may 
be regarded as the rhetorical problem rather than the grammatical. lot, 
What is tho acceptable fora? but rather, Thich of the ascepteble forms 
more successfully commnicates the idea? is the question we ask." 


Wkeeve, op. cits, pe 79! "Good commnication mst meet certain 
sooiel standards veness and acceptability. ‘This objective 
implies training in functional grammar, appropriate punctuation, accepted 
nanusoript mechanics, and spelling. . .' 


bywrtsen, ops oft. ps 123: 
+ + + to take up ‘Quesidons of gramar as related to practical 
conmunteation rather than as authoritarian prescriptions." 


UByyroft, ope cite, pe 1k8: "Primarily to encourage careful 
preparation of assignnents, there are 50-ninute tests in gramar, 
punctuation, and spelling, Half the cramar test consists of identifi~ 
eation and function of usable gramuatical teras} 20 per cont is on 
correct usage (sentences containing errors to be corrected); and 30 per 
cent consists of writing sentences illustrating various gramatical 
terms. The punctuation test contains thirty-three sentences: the stu- 
dent is to insert the necessary punctuation marks according to conven- 
tional rules, and to give reason for the marks used. ‘he spelling test 
is merely a dictated list, of from 50 to 100 words, chosen from the hand~ 
book List. 


be Study of research techniques: 
Most of the colleges and universities of the study provide instruction 
4n the techniques and mechanics of research and resoarch writing.2%> 
Probably greater emphasis is given to it in the schools which include 
more of the technical and scientific curricula. 

ce Principles of semantics: 
At Minnesota, the student is "encouraged to acquire the scientific atti- 
‘tude toward matters of language usage and to learn how to form his om 
linguistic judgments in accord with his observation"? However, the 


Uartsen, cite, ps 116: (At Illinois) "All of the apparatus 
of research, use of the '» footnote reference, and b: 
‘the student can get to understand in connection with his preparation of 
@ persuasive speech.” 


Stoakes, op. cit., ps 138: (At Florida State University) 
"Research, for the Purposes of the course, means primarily learn- 
ing how to dig information out of the library and presenting it with ade- 
quate documentation." 


Wykof?, ops cite, pe 150: (At Purdue) English I "requires a 
research paper of 1,200 words or more, with a background of library work 
and note-taking.” 


Reeve, ops cits, pe 792 (At Michigan State College) the student. 
is "asked to do a ‘research paper! based on effective use of the 
and @ knowledge of standard reference texts. Euphasis under this objec— 
tives placed upon the evaluation of sources, the material derived from 
‘them, and upon the determination of the relevant and the irrelevant, the 
Amportant and the unimportant. The taking of accurate notes, a great 
skill in itself, is a subobjective here.” 


Marion, ops eit., ps 61s 
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Drake progran professes a greater dependence on senantics as the core of 
the communication progran.’? stoakes deplores training for teaching 
which neglects attention to "readability, senantics, and linguistic 
science." 
As teachers of English, whether in college or high 
school, we are neither capitalizing on the popular inter- 


est in readability and semantics nor refining our objoc- 
‘tives in the light of linguistic scien: 


@, Psychology of audiences and readers: 
Hayakawa calle attention to the milticiplicity of communication pressures 
exerted daily on the public, and to the need that each person has to make 
himself understood by others of varying language habits and calibers..4° 
Reeve specifies that good communication is tailored to the audience for 
which it is intended. This, he says, is accomplished through a inowledge 
of ite social and economic background and of ite purpose in constituting 


8am, op. oit-, pps 93, 99, 911 "the endeavor to integrate large 
areas of knowledge is also served by the scientific understanding of lane 
guage. . . since the inductive method is also the method of the natural 
soienoes . . « the method of our course should integrate harmoniously with 
the methodology of those subjects. 

"ss «+ Tb boging with the sonanties of the word and proceeds to 
ihe semantics of formal gramar and of stylistic qualities. It (the course) 
follows scientific theory as closely as possible, and it applies the ssthee 
acceptable to seience, 

"+. « Both the description of the gramatical eystem of English 
(together with its cognate subject, the ‘stylistic’ systen) and the stuty 
af symbolisn lead to the recognition of the existence in language, ae ie 
other sciences, of laws... 


2395, P, Stoakes, "Mhat the Training is and Mhat Tt Should Bo," 
South Atlantic Bulletin, XIX (January, 195k), 1h. 


os, 7, Hayakawa, "The Task of the Listener," Communication in 


General Education, p. 103. 


mw 


Steelf as an audience.“ Kansas State College accepts this principle 


ase guiding rude? Foerster holds that the instructor who evaluates 
© composition is representative of an audience that is at the same time 
critically intelligent and friendly. U9 However, this would seem to add 
up to a limited experience in appealing to miscellaneous audiences, All 
audiences to whom it is necessary to commmicate are not of a type that 
oan be represented by Foerster's "friendly and intelligent instructor." 
"Ever since Aristotle, people, particularly teachers of speech, have been 
discovering, often to their surprise, that effective speaking really is an 
interaction between a speaker, an audience, a subject, and an occasion! =! 


Wrseve, ope cite, pe 7B. 


U2 me Comittee on Written Communications, Vritten Comuntestions 
Sulanws, p- U9» Manhattan, Kanses: Tensen Stato College, 1952" 

‘the course in Written Communications II is concerned with two im- 
portant problems which writers often face. Your first papera will con- 
sider the place of the reader in written communication. You will be asked 
to write several themes directed to Specific audiences, and to attach to 


to 
unfamiliar techniques. In writing a persuasive theme, you will need to 
consider the basic assumptions which your audience accepts, and the in- 
portant beliefs which it cherishes. About two-thirds of the meetings in 
Written Commnications II will be devoted to assignments centered on this 
problem of audience." 


Worcester, Be Gite, pp. 210-11. 


Werorert Ls Wright and Joseph i Forsyth, "Measurement," A Sum 

of Studies Made in Communication, p. 11. lMimeographed report of a 

hs versity, sumer of 1953. Conducted 

by Dr. J, Hooper Wise, vieiting professor from the University of Florida, 
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‘With three of the four elements being possible variants with unlimited 
facets, it would be more realistic for each paper or speech to be 
addressed to a different type of potential audience. In regard to radio 
and television audiences, Gilbert Seldes has this to sayt 
Obviously you can't discuss the relationship between 
broadcasters and audience until you know what an audience 
is, If you dig dom to the bedrock on which the 
ie founded, these solid facts become apparent: (1) an 
audience is whst the sponsor buys; (2) an audience is what 
ie, Ricadgstars deltvery (5) on, sudiance 1s « neseutebie 
fraction of the audiences (ik) all the fractional audiencos 
put together fall short of being ‘the public.' Not at all 
spparent,, bub confirmed by experience, 1s thp.hypothosis 
‘that audiences are created by broadcasting. 


19, Solentitie Kowledge and Understanding, 


Commmication courses can encourage the interest of students in 
scientific subjecte by permitting the use of appropriate topics for 
reading, speaking, and writing. the department can cooperate with 
science departaents in helping students to prepare acceptable talks and 
Papers for science classes, Drake classifies much of ite communication 
Program as science, and provides opportunity for the student to under= 
stand language techniques as they relate uniquely to natural and social 
sciences as well as to journalisn, business, or other specialised 


cccupational areas, M6 


US osrert Seldes, "adso, TV, and the Common Man," The Saturday 
Review, XXXVI (August 23, 1953); pps 10-11. 4 
Moan, ope eke, pr 99+ 


20. Enviroment, ons. 
“Man must familiarize himself with the environment in which nature 
has placed hin if he is to proceed realistically with the task of 
achieving the good 2ife.'™7 4 study of Linguistics and 2iterature can 
‘through increasing appreciation for the surrounding world, A vital 
education, says Olsen, "must be framed in terns of continuous, first- 
hand acquaintance with significant aspects of the physical, biological, 
and social environment." He charges teachers with the responsibility 
for leadership and imowledge which will direct the student into "an 
ever-growing understanding, @ppreciation, and creative participation 
in that comunity . . . the inevitable background of his life, charac- 
ter, destiny. ad At the University of Florida, over a hundred 
“Floridians” books have been made available to freshmen. ‘These have 
‘been classified by type and annotated to further encourage their use.24? 
‘The environmental factor is an importent basis for language study at 
‘Drake. Past environments explain student language habits, and future 


59. Report of the 
aan tian, Cambridge’ larvard Uaisaeiny resco, Bott 


sere cs Caens School and Community, p. 92. New York: 


‘Wise, op. cite, ps 162, 


pana, ops oites ps 921 "IE the child learns his Lmguage from 
his elders in his immediate family and social group (as studies in the 
development of bilingual children peculiarly demonstrate), then his lan- 
guage patterns are environmentally associated and his meanings for the 


™ 


21, Observational Power: 


Henri Cartier-Eresson, famous contemporary French photographer, 
while speaking in terms of photography, made a statement in regard to 
‘the value of observational powers which has a universal significance: 


I believe that, through the act of living, the discovery 
of oneself is made simulteneously with the discovery of the 
outside world; @ proper relation has to be established which, 
in the long run, form only one. Our actions can alter the 
world just as the world can change us. It would be @ 
dangerous over-simplification to stress the importance of one 
at the expense of the other in this constant dialogue... « 
In conclusion, photography is to me a recognition, in a frac- 
fica of s second, of the siguifisanos of an evant as wall as 

the prgeise organisation of forme which brings thet event 
to lite: 


Havighurst rates observational powers as essential factors in effective 
communication, categorising them as follows: 


symbols are derived from his experience in the social and personal con- 
text. The proper approach, therefore, to linguistic behavior and to the 
‘teaching that is designed to enable the student to understand and control 
his own language reactions is through the enviroment. 

"We made, therefore an analysis of the hypothetical typical daily 
environment of our freshmen. It included sone 16 hours @ day in which 
the student is consciously reacting to his environment. A relatively 
small proportion of the total significant reactions are to direct sensory 
stimuli, but by far the majority are to verbal substitutes for a physical 
world, These substitutes are both oral and written, and the student in 
turn both speaks and writes to influence others. Only a portion of this 
verbal world is in formal English. In movements either sccompanying the 
verbal syalole or used by thenselves. The ecological approach provides, 
then, for the understanding of Language symbols, for the observation of 
‘the habits of usage, and for determining the emphasis on the subject 
matter of the course." 


Wyenrt Cartier-Bresson, quoted on placard accompanying photo— 
graphic exhibit sponsored by the Department of Art, University of 
Florida, winter of 1952-53. 


1. Observation: awareness of externals, of what is going 
‘on in the world around one. 


2. Insights intellectual awareness of other peoples being 
able to predict what other people will do, 


3+ Enpathy? (a non-intelectual trait) putting one's self 
fs mother pereon fonka-isf™ Deine Se to 200k 

A more detailed analysis might include additional categories: 

a. Objectivity: 
Tb 4s hoped that in the training received in communication courses the 
student will be led to actions based on evidence uncbscured by prejudice 
or wilful ignorance. It is hoped that action will result from reason 
and logic, or that undesirable action will be forestalled through the 
operation of reason and logic. 

b. Interpretations 
Tt is hoped that in the training received in communication courses the 
student will learn to use facts and information sensibly. It is hoped 
‘that his comprehension of meaning will be quicker and more thorough, and 
‘that his experiences in the course will be of such scope and depth that 
many now itens of information will be more readily understood through 
uethods of interpretation refined in the course. 

c. Perspectives 
Tt is hoped that students will achieve @ balance of judgments that shades 
and colorings are accurately perceived; that ai: 
in true proportions. 


352i me Payohology of tho Students How He Learns to Conmunteate,” 


‘The Report of Workshop No. 15, College Composition and Communication, IV 
(October, 1953), pp. 106-07. 


1» shape, distance remain 


d. Introspection: 

‘The student needs to see himself and his relationship to the world about 
him. He needs to know his strengths and his weaknesses. lleither should 
he exaggerate his importance or seek to exalt himself at a cost to his 
fellows, nor should he debase his om worth or dignity. One of the 
‘unsolved riddles in education is what to do about the nuaber of students 
‘who register for degree work only to fail in its completion. A partial 
remedy may lie in the development of keener powers of introspection, 
Retrospection: 

Students need to improve their skill in remembering and in applying 
‘what they have remembered to now situations and problems. Since mch 


of education does consist of material to be learned and remembered, the 
Presumption is that it will be available for recall when needed. Much 
of the action of daily life is patterned on previous experience. the 
better « student has learned "retrospection" skill, the better use he 
should be able to make of past experience in performing more sensibly 
and skilfully each succeeding day, 

‘Tlustrations from statenonte about the Drake!> and 


*3runn, ope hte, pps Ih» 974 981 "Since the stress upon the use 
of the eyes and ears for more detailed, more complete and accurate obser- 
vation, the net result of this training and this habit should be a sharp. 
ening ‘the auditory and visual senses so that the student can receive 
more and finer stimuli than formerly. 


niitsots'™ peograns in commntoation intioste m svereneen of need to 


strengthen observational powers. 


22, Mental Dexterity and Thinking Ability. 


Communication activities can contribute in many ways to the de- 
velopment of mental skills, and the regard in which this attribute is 
held is attested to by the frequency of its inclusion in statements of 
goals. 

a for comprehension: 

At Illinois, the concern in reading is decidedly in favor of interpre- 
tation of moaning, rather than with literary eriticima.> Morida 

State University sees its task as one in converting passive readers to 
active readers. In this endeavor the stress is on learning the meaning 
of new words, relating the subordinate ideas to the main ideas, and 

fusing old knowledge with new. * ‘The University of Florida combines 
attention to comprehension in reading with an inoressed rate of speed. 
In a series of plamed exercises, the student keeps a record of his ow 


Whiwrtsen, ope eit, ps 1191 “They (the students) are instructed 
to look upon the moving picture (just shown) as an incident they have 
actually observed and to write a narrative for the benefit of someone 
who has not seen and wants to knows they are not to criticise the filn 
as m artistic production, Similarly after the two lectures on descrip- 
‘tion, the students spend a lecture hour describing on paper some visual 


Wsroaces, OPs cite, pps 13-135. 


‘progress. Lectures are used to explain reasons for weak reading and to 
suggest remedies, It is pointed out that a close correlation exists 
between 2 student's ability to read well and his chances of realising the 
most good from his general college work. Help is made available to those 
students needing special consideration for physical or psychological 
aittioutties OT 

be Problem-solving tasks: 
“But more thinking is not sufficient. The thinking mast lead to 
appropriate deciding. . . . lastly, decisions must find expression in 
conduct." 1 15 a rather widely accepted concept that effective 
‘serning 18 reflected in changed conduct. > Conduct itself is a re- 
flection of the way in which situations are met or problems solved. 
Tt is easily logical, then, that the ability to solve problems and 
meet situations with skill, courage, integrity, and dispatch should be 
fa prime concern of education, Drake phrases its communication assign 


4 
monte in terms of problens to be solved. one unit of the Florida 


STyss0, ops cites pps 160-61. 
158 


J. Jy Smith, ope cite, pe 20h. 
159, 


‘Ruth Bs Eckert, "Evaluation in General Eduestion, 1951 Year- 
book, NSSE, p. 251! "In many of the better studies goals are defined in 
operational terns—nanely, as those changes or modifications in stu- 
dent's behavior which are being sought from particular learning experi- 
ences. This attempt to clarify purposes tends to improve instruction 
Atself; it also gives more specific meaning to the term 'desirable,' 
‘thereby making possible an explicit appraisal of outcomes.” 

Wyn, ops Stes pr 980 


State University progran includes reading on a modern problen!®! with 
constant reminders to students that: 


+ +s half of knowledge is knowing where to find it. The 
other half of knowledge is imowing how to use it, how to 


earning 
actual situations is the goal of education, a goal which 4.0 


c. Literary criticisa: 
‘In English classes it was long traditional to use discussion and 
analysis of literary selections as the basis for developing analytical 
Powers. Many of the newer communication courses disclain literary 
criticien as a function of the program, Norman Foerster, however, 
believes that "what is needed is a two-year course in literature and in 
‘writing about it. . . the writing should be on topies growing out of 
@ discussion of the masterpieces . . ."253 That such @ program, ably 
conducted, would have merit cannot be denied, but applying the-cri- 
‘terion of "the greatest good for the greatest mumber" suggests the need 
for supplenentary activities. 

a, Mass-media analysis: 
‘The importance of familiarity with the operation and meaning of mass-nedia 


Wa cares, Be cite, pe 136. 


Written Communication, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
Woerster, ops eke, pe 210. 


48 goon in the statement that: 


In the Us 5. 53,000,000 newspapers roll from the presses 
every day, more than 19,000,000,000 a year. Each day more 
‘than 33,388,000 telephones carry 132,024,000 conversations; 
45,000,000 homes have 95,000,000 radio sets. In 1950, 
6,500,000 television sets wore built. And the annual bill 36), 
in the U. 8. for both radio and television is $h,l50,000,000, 


There are over 100 comercial, and one or two educational, 
television stations operating at present in the.lJ. S. with an 
estimated 241,000,000 recsiving sets in action, 


In stating the Minnesota position on mass-media, Allen expresses the 


underlying assumptions which justify the inclusion of such study in a 
general education course of comunication: 


Peculiarly distinguishing the course is the assumption 
‘that in a denooratic society sone meanings which are con 
veyed through public and semipublic agencies and organi~ 
tations to great masses of people are of social importance. 
‘The imperative corollary is that citizens in such a society, 
‘where public opinion is significant in goverment, obtain 
sone understanding of the special characteristics of these 
agencies insofar as they produce or affect the meanings 
which they convey. Only with such understanding can the 
‘adult citison exercise oritical discrimination in receiving 
mass communication calculated to influence his opinion and 
aptitudes. Only with such understanding, furthermore, can 
he intelligently provide active, direct, and constructive 
eriticisn by many people, supporting the privately omed 
mass mediun while stimulating its awareness of its social 
responsibility, is necessary to help decrease undesirable 
private, group, and government influence upon press and 
Fadio and, conversely, to increase wppp,it the desirable 
effect of enlightened public opinion. 


Ulysrter Duncan, "Communication Confusion," The Southern Spesch 
Journal, XVIII (September, 1952), p. 2h. 


We csctre Starr, "16mm. Tempest in a Television Teapot," 
The Saturday Review, XOXVI (July 11, 1953, pp. hO-U2, 


UW rr0n, ope cites pps 60-61. 
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‘In some instances the public is saved (or denied) individual analysis 
and evaluation of the media by self-appointed or governmental funo- 
‘tionaries, as, for instance, 


When Moon was made into a movie for United Artists by 
Otto Preminger, its dialog was a red flag to the Breen 
office. +.» ‘The film failed to get a Production Code seal, 


Bok sees @ further restriction on communication freedom? 
Behind our freedom to read is the freedom of others to 


but now and then a price is put upon them. And it is the 
price that effectively destroys the freedom, people being 
what they are. ‘This can be vicious, for the freedons 
ostensibly remain, So long as a man howl with the wolves, 
he may say whatever monstrous thing occurs to hims if he 
howls against the wolves, it may cost hin his job, hie 
Social position, and perhaps his liberty. Free is 
st a minim in the areas of the fighting fai ths.: 


@. Debates and panels: 
Formal training in debate has largely yielded to practice in the 
‘techniques of panel discussion, Modern courses in commnication favor 
dnformality characteristic of panel as compared to debate procedures. 
Modern educational philosophy, too, approves of participation by the 
many rather then exhibitions by the few. 


*SToysrtabatoo Over ‘loon ie Hue!” Lie, Vol. 36 (duly 31, 1953), 
‘Pe Tle 
8, OPs Gite, pp. 27-30. 


f+ Tho thinking process: 
Michigan State College introduces its students "to the nature of the 
thought processes, to rationalisation, and to bias" as its Pecognition 
of the need to understand mental functioning as related to communication 
study. 25? Other courses include reference to deductive and inductive 
reasoning. A more specialized treatment of the mubject is given outside 
of the comunication course at the University of Florida where one of 
‘the seven general education courses is "Practical Logic." 

&+ Menory exercises: 
There may be too mich reaction against menorisstion as a pedagogical 
device. ‘It seems that some techniques might and should be taught which 
would help students to remember names and faces of people to whom they 
are introduced; the matter of spelling requires such skill; and certain 
ay items like the alphabet, multiplication ‘tables, names of reference 
works, calendar data, weights and measures, and geographic information 
would seen to be types of knowledge to be automatically supplied from 

370 

he Organisation of ideas: 
Florida State University puts organization of ideas ahead of technical 
accuracy. Proper organisation results in ease and clarity of expression.” 


Wroeve, ope cite, pe 82. 


*Msetnur 1. Gates, ot ale, Edvoations) pps 509-10. 
New York: The Ksontllan Company, Wife 


soaks, ops cits, pps 136-37. 


Chicago views organization skill as enabling the student "to present 
information clearly, to explain a position or a theory in a precise and 
orderly fashion, to construct sound arguments, and to urge a course of 
action persuasively."*!? 1 ts no more then elementary, then, to con- 
sider the mental processes as basic to communication, and to regard 
competent organization as an integral component of rational communi- 
cation, 
‘Thought comes to life in words, spoken or written. When 

written they may be re=shaped and refined to a maximum or 

at least a sufficient clarity, and so recorded for others. 

Writing exists for reading, which is the passage back to the 

‘thought. Always the thought is central, and it follows that 

‘the student who would acquire skill in writing sentences, 

Dererrephs; onl shelss’uast focus his sbteniion’ apo the 

substance of thought to be communicated.": 
236 Mathematical Competence. 

Versatility in commioation skill would seem to imply compe 
‘tence in the use and understanding of statistical tables, graphs and 
charts, Arabic and Roman numerals, mathematical and geometric symbols 
and vocabulary, and an acquaintanceship with systems of weights and 
measures; @ grasp of fundamental concepts of interest and insurance, 
traffic and travel schedules, and monetary systems. Am instance of an 
awarenoss to the importance of this type of commicative intelligence 
is found at Florida State University: 


2Punsversity of Chicago Amomcenents, ops oit+, ps 23. 
Broerster, ops alte, pe 207. 
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+ many of the exercises present statistical tables, 
8 which the student 


| 


On the theory that education is "primarily a job of communication," Johnson 
has delved into the considerations of how mechanical aide have helped to 
improve the transmission of imowledge of facts and values. The problem of 
‘the schools, as he sees it, is to insure that instructors are made compe~ 
‘tent to select and use such devices, and that students receive full bene- 
fits through actually handling equipment. Lneouragement is taken from the 
‘epparent educational shift from teaching about how things are done to the 
more active process of teaching how to do things by doing.2”> ot only 
does skill in the use of mechanical devices have value for individuals, but 


WMbstonis, ope cite, ps 137. 


M5 psasp 0, Johnson, "he Educational Use of Comuntostion Tools," 
The Phi Delta XOKII (Oct., 1951), pp. Wkff: "Coupled with the 
ire cmmaiactie® socks of sound films, television, facsimile printing, 
oscilloscope, Geiger tubes, radio, radar, recordings, full color slides, 
mock-ups, page-sise transparency projection, and the like must be included 
‘the tine tested textbooks, reference books, chalkboard, flannelboard, 
charts, posters, graphs, specimens, models, experinents, field trips and 
excursions. We must also include lectures, dranatic presentations and 
foruns, We can include the aquariua, terreriua, and planetarium; the tele- 
Scope, microscope, spectroscope, the stereoscopes the megaphone and the 
metronome; the thernonster, hygroneter, and speedometer} the photograph, 
barograph, and the multigraphs as well as color printings, etchings, draw- 
ings and paintings. Man has not only develoged many new conaunication 
tools, he has also reached now levels of perfection in producing and using 
‘the older tools." (i.e. electric typenriter) 
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‘the national welfare and interest demand individuals competent in the 
use of such equipment. The federal goverment encourages "as many 
nation-wide Commercial communications systems as are economically fea- 
sible duo to their vital importance in tines of national emergency?! 
Examples of experimentation in the use of audio-visual aids are found 
> Mimesota,””? ana Purdue, 8? 


176rresident's Comuniostions Policy Board, Telecommmications: 
Series for romrene, P» 227. Washington, D, OPUS CoE 


Treva, ope cite, pe 811 “Experinontation with such devices as 
a wiresrocorder, a » a Wileox-Oay Recordio, a Whipple tuning 
fork set, the Seashore musical discrimination tests, mirrors, tho liarvard 
Feading filme, and a Tachistroscope are a part of the clinic program, and 
significant results sre carried over into the regular course progras,” 


2W78cerber, op. oit., pps 26, 27: *henever it seems desirable, the 
lectures are acc ‘by films, slides, and denonstrations « + « 
speeches are ocoasionally recorded and played back and thenes are nimeo- 
graphed or thrown on a screen by an opaque projector. . . . A course 
radio program is useful. . ," 


27 irten, ope eit, pps 6linéS: "Three types of speech equipmant are 
provided for use tudents and instructors: a transcription playback 
for 78 repeats and 33 1/3 r.p.m, recordings, 8 voice reflector, and a wire 


nentatore, and university convocation addresses. Through the university's 
Audio-Visual Education Service are available the recording facilities by 
‘means of which student speeches are transcribed and also the motion 
Picture facilities for snowing the documentary films. . .” 


WOwycott, ope cite, pe 1551 The student 19 encouraged to use 
graphic naterial needed in his speeches . . ." 
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which are typical of practices common, in more or less degree, at other 
institutions where interest and resources exist. 

by Use of dictionaries and reference works; other uses of library: 
Acquaintance with the library and practice in the use of reference works 
typifies most communication courses. Illustrations of current practices 
are seen in the prograns of Drake," the University of Florida,)02 
Florida State University,””> and Purdue.’ At the University of Florida, 

yim, ope cite» pps 9%, 991 Tho student "may be asked 2100 to 
classify the associations and the uses (of words) into groups and to write 
@ definition for each group which he will compare with the definitions in 
‘the dictionary. ‘These exercises not only explain to the student why the 


dictionary records a number of definitions for a word, but they denon- 
strate to him the true origin of word meanings in individual experience 


and introduce him to the phenonenon of semantic change . . » papers 
inelude library research." 

182 wee, op. cite, pps 160, 16h! ". . . there are almost daily 
exercises in library exploration, . . . Hach table in the laboratory is 
provided with a dictionary and a book of synonyme." 

2 sroakos, ops cite, pps 136,138: ". + « in the second quarter 
‘the technique of ‘esearch and documentation. . . » Research, 


for the limited purposes of the course, means primarily learning how to 
dig information out of the library and presenting it with adequate doou- 
mentation." 


Ulyykoft, ops ett., pe Us7! "Limited Library-training is also 
given—in using catalogue, finding books and magasines, using 
‘the various indexes to such materials; and this training is applied in 
reading and effective-note taking for, and in writing a well-organized 
research paper of at least 1,000 words, with material gathered from 
several sources." 


8 in most other large institutions, now students are provided with a 
iibrary handbook which describes the services and facilities. It contains 
‘iegrans showing the loation of special collections of materials, and 
information on use of files, catalogues, and indexes. 


25. Study-Learning Sidlis. 


Instruction in how to study and how to learn varies from progran to 
Program, A lecture or two seems the minimum help offered and from that 
Jevel, gradations clinb to the highly individualised diagnostic, renedial, 
and tutorial processes designed to fortify each of the many possible points 
of student weakness in communication. ‘he seriousness of the inadequacy of 
‘training is pointed out by Duneant 


when communication is attempted misunderstanding is pppoe 
tui ‘understanding 10 but an occasional nage seston 


ae Special guidance and corrective services available: 
Bepansion of guidance services has been a recent development in many 
colleges and universities. The Basic College of the Michigan State College 
sommes increasing responsibility in this regard.\°° ‘Stephens has a course 
entitled "How to Study" which is "designed to improve the efficiency of 
students’ study habits." Much of the content is concerned with the im 
Provenent of communication skills, particularly reading.2°? 


5 puncan, ops cite, ps 2he Wrceve, op. cite, pe TS 
Totephens College Bulletin, ops oite, pe 165. 


bd. Student-Kept records of individual progress and errors: 
In the writing laboratory of the University of Mlorida a file containing 
8 folder for each student is maintained. ‘the folder is accessible to 
doth students and instructors. It is the student's responsibility to in- 
sert his own composition papers end chronicle his errors on a form pro- 
‘vided for that purpose. The result is a complete inventory of the work 
of the term and a profile of progress. It is belived that the student 
‘who constructs his om graphic record becomes more conscious of necded 
improvesent. 128 

©, Exercises on study methods or instruction in techniques: 
At Iowa, lectures include "a group on college techniques (reading text= 
books, Listening to lectures, reciting and taking part in discussion, 
writing examinations, and using the library)." Class assignnents in- 
elude three exercises on study mothods. 2? 

4, State fantliarity with of q 
Tt does not seem unreasonable that instructors should be expected to 
understand the paychology of learning, but according to Perrin, "Many 
English departments will take the point of view that this is not fit 
subject matter for the, that it 1s ‘school of education stutt.1"1% 
Usually the failure to appreciate the value of psychology or methodology 
EATS SS IS i NOE Bs 


Wi90, ope ott, pp» 167-67. 


Woerder, ops atte, pp 25, 26. 
Wrerrin, ops cites Pr 230. 


can be explained in two ways! (1) Traditionsliy, college English teachers 
‘must avoid the stigna of having taken work in methodology of educational 
Payshology, prina~facie evidence of heresies ininical to scholasticisn, = 
and (2) Courses in the paychology department, while socially acceptable, 
are hedged about by prerequisities which discourage majors in Raglish 
(usually not too keen about, or equipped for, the qualifying work in 
Physics, higher mathematics, or a whole gamut of preliminary courses in 
Antroductary peychology). The exoeption to this has occurred where now 
Prograns have been initiated with a clean slate and complete independence, 
where advice and help from al. sources have been sought and honestly used. 
Such success is seldom achieved without weathering opposition in the form 
cf"alarune" characterized by the statononts of such writers ae Toerster,19? 


De Bush, "The Training of the College Teacher of Freshman 
Gomposition,” South Atlantic Bulletin, XIX (J > 1954), 15+ 
". +» there is fear ‘courses. + If methods courses are 
undertaken, they should be directed by Engli: ‘teachers in English de- 
partments.” 


Wrcerster, 9Ps Cite, pps 202-03: ". . . unlike the previous 
types of writing courses, the course in written and other communication 
appears to have originated not anong the presumed experts, the English 
staffs, but anong educationists and administrators, men with en abnormal 
interest in organization, paper patterns, and terminology. . . . Further, 
Such Persons were mich inclined to believe that success in teaching 
Fould at last be attained by scientific method: by exercises and objec- 
tive tests, by a proliferation of mineographed materials, by projects 
carefully advancing step by step, by incessant staff meetings assuring 
uniform and exact methodology—-by a procedure, in short, that would 


ES) 


Bostor,'9> and carlton ad Littie.!% me moriaa approach to teacher 
preparation in communication is reported by Bigelow as follows: 


While no institution in Florida offers a progran in which 
4 student may take @ major in the teaching of lnglish compo- 
sition in college, most four-year colleges and universities 
in the state have some continuing progran of training in- 
experienced teachers who teach freshman composition. Usually 
‘thie consists of thene-grading sessions and staff meetings in 
which matters of policy are set forth. Florida State Uni- 
versity requires all teaching assistants to take @ one- 
semester course entitled "Teaching Written Comunioation in 


etna B. Bostor, Jes, *hati-Intellectualian in the Schools," 
Beetle, Camuasy 195 1953) pp. 11-13: "Some of the slogans by 
ich essional educators mask their enti~intellestual purposes sound 


plausibly denccratic. . . , I am not criticising the work of experi- 
mental psychologists and of those professional educators who combine 
sound scholarship with a lmowledge of pedagogy. . . . They are modest 


Whysia4en 0. Carleton and Winston W, Little, "Me Social Science 
Comprehensive st the University of Florida," Social Science in General 
Education, p. 165. Edited by Earl J. McGrath, Dubuquet Via. C> Brown 
Trapany, ‘ok: "Oar poorest teachers are those who hve Coss €2 as pei~ 
marily interested in teaching techniques and pedagogical devices; 
without exception we have found that good teaching is a by-product of 
interest and solid groundwork in basic subject-matter fields." 


ob 


University of Florida plans to begin in the 
2 two-semester required course in the 


26. Gommnisation. 

Although communication is only one of the twenty-six goals as 
Classified for the purposes of this study, it is basic to all of the 
others. It is not the purpose here to discuss the relative values of 
‘the goals beyond suggesting that some goals have no value except in 
context with others (and this is true of commmication); the values 
change with time and places and the value of a goal for one person is 
seldom, if ever, identical for another person, 

‘The next phase of the study will be concerned with investigating 
‘the depth end range of communication programs in the selected colleges 
sné universities, An assumption will be made ‘that each of the institu- 
‘ions does have & commnication progran, within the definition used here, 
until contradictory evidence is revealed. ‘The evidence, in this case, 
‘Will consist of proof of activities and practices in substantial measure 
among the component skills (reading, writing, spesking, and listening). 
‘Tt ie hardly possible that any of the four skills will be found to 
operate in continuous isolation. ‘There will not be much reading before 


—_oooeo— 


*Faordon Bs Bigelom, "he Training of the College Teacher of 
Freshman Composition,” South Atlantic Bulletin, XIX (January, 195), 15. 
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‘there is some related telking and writings there will not be much speak- 
ing without a turn at listening. Research has not conclusively specified 
‘the proper proportions of one to another, but the theory expressed by 
Wise is that "the comunication skills are 90 closely interrelated that 
Progress in one makes progress in each of the others surer and easier—— 
in fact, that they operate in a complenentary namer . . ."2° Reeves 
Sees language as the comon denominator of all four skills, which enables 
‘the student to understand and judge writing and speaking as readers and 
Listeners.297 

‘The task, then, would seem to be mare in the nature of estinating 
‘the comprehensiveness of the several prograns. But not only comprehensive- 
ness is involved, for emphases and effectiveness must also be included in 
‘the calculations. To find that one institution recognizes and includes 
every phase of reading, writing, speaking, and listening would not be 
especially significant without analysing, too, the tine allocated to such 
complete coverage, the adequacy of materials, and the competency of the 
teaching staff to direct the study, among other factors. A comittee of 
‘the National Comeil of Teachers of English approaches the problem by asking 
‘these questions: 

1, Is the situation one in which language activities are 


stimlated, and are these sufficiently broad to cover 
@ rich development? 


6 iia0, ops cits, ps 158. 


VTrrederic Reeve, "Toward a Philosophy of Communication," 
Education, 72 (March, 1952), pp. 450-51. 


2. Does the organisation of the teaching situation permit 
sufficient tine for the development of needed skills, 
or for necessary investigation of language interests? 


3. Does the organisation of the teaching situation give 
adequate recognition to both individual and social 
‘uses of language? 


4, Does the situation, or organization of work, assign 
+ teaching responaibisty, ¢g those euffiotently skillful 
‘to handle the problens' 


Says He A, Overstrest in his The Mature uind,””°"In no are of 
our maturing . . . is arrested development more common than in the area 


of communication.” And lee Deighton thinks that helping students "gain 
control of their language so it will do what they want it to do" is one 
of the goals that "merits all the time that any curriculum may devote 
to 1t.700 For, as leGrath says, 
Man cannot live an intelligent Life today without a 

Imowledge of, and skill in using, the commmnicative arts. 

‘If they cannot read, and talk, and listen, and write under- 

They. omnes eciogdaael the eeeha ta mete May dates oer 

They cannot understand the world in which they live. 

cannot participate in the common activities of their ia, 

They cannot fulfill the responsibilities of citizenship. 

If, then, language is to do what is wanted of it, it mst be well 
practiced in its many adaptations to use. Perhaps the sonorous qualities 


of Spanish do make it more appropriate for commmication with God, as 


298 tou Lairant and Committee, in Common Pe 2s 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers ie - 


1994, A, Overstrost, The Mature Kind, p, Sl. lew Yorkt Ws We 
Worton & Cor, Ince, 1949. 
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Mario Pei's story suggests, or the German guttural is better calculated 
to inspire respect fron an eneay, or Italian has greater romantic impact, 
but no other one language has greater versatility then English. It 
should be possible to anke it do what is required of it in a degree 
equal to, or superior to, any other one language, The question, then, is: 
Do the communication prograns provide practice in elesents which give 
versatility? If the student who coupletes the course wants to pray, or 
intimidate a foe, or exploit a moonlit opportunity, is he better prepared 
to do so than previously, and as a direct result of transfer of training 
from the school situation to the real life need? ‘the span is lessened as 
curriculum adaptations blend the two, recognising, of course, that con- 
munication prograns mst st tines fall somewhere short of achieving com- 
plete realisa in the training experiences provided. 

4nd finally, just what is it that language is supposed to do and be? 
Frederic Reeve proposes the following answert 

Good communication is that which is meaningful, effective, 

socially acceptable, and socially responsible. Communication 

is meaningful when it results from en awareness, conscious or 

unconscious, of the signs of structural meaning (gramatical 

form end structure); it is clear, accurate, unzabiguous in 

word choice and arrangement, and when it is orgenised in terns 

of purpose and intention. Communication is effective when it 

is simple, forthright and specific, and when it is appropriate 

to the user, the subject and the situation in intention, tone, 

evel of usage, and organization. Communication is socially 

acceptable when it is free fron readily determinable i11it- 

eracies, and when it is characterized by observation of current 

‘Linguistic conventions which are validated ty the practice of 

educated writers and speakers. Commmication te socially 


responsible when it is grounded in observable fect, in honestly 
contrived opinion, in an awareness of personal and social bias, 


and when it contributes to understanding and ‘among 
‘the greatest mumber in a democratic society. 


Assuming that goals of most concern to communication programs would 
be those vitally dependent on the skills of reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening, the following order of precedence for their consideration 
4s suggested: 

1. Communication skills. (First by definition.) 

2. Personal adjustment and mental health, Self expression and 
social acceptance are dependent on language skills, 

3+ Preparation for social, economic, civic participation. Only 
‘the articulate and receptive can be effective citisens. 

44, Thinking aptitudes and mentel dexterity. Mental capacity and 
ability are increased through exchange of ideas and information, Verbal 
competence is basic to these ends. 

5. Study-learning skills. Much of learning proceeds from reading 
and listening, and the skill with which these arts can be used is a 
measure of the effectiveness and dispatch in learning. 

6. Stimulation and integration. It is through the processes of 
communication that adjustments and inspiration are largely possible. 
Conmunication is an all~pervading and integrating factor. It interprets 
‘the past and predicts the future. It translates clunay, laborious 
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demonstration and painful, expensive experience into easily manipulated 
synbols. It translates symbole back into refined and effective action 
‘and behavior. 

7. Sensitivity to social environment. A mere look does not test 
‘the pulse of the city nor reveal its agonies and joys. It is largely 
‘through the mechanics of communication that one mows and is inom, that 
one contributes and receives social values. 

8, Leisure-tine values, Intellectual pleasures, at least, depend 
on communication skille. ‘The horizon of understanding is widened and 
deepened as verbal competence increases. The spectator opportunities 
multiply and their level of quality is keyed to demand. 

9+ Physical environnent perceptions. The one who has read, 
heard, and discussed is better able to cope with his environnent, to 
understand it, to use it, and enjoy it. 

10. Scientific lmowledge and understanding. The abstractions of 
science require a highly developed skill in the techniques of symbolism, 
11, Intemational perspectives. Knowledge of distant places and 
events mist come through communication media. Isolation is dead and com 

munication was its executioner. 

A further scale evaluation approaches areas of more indeterminate 
order end lesser impact for communication, but the goals listed above 
would appear the most desirable inspirations for commmication courses. 


Sumery 

‘The ein in Chapter II has been to define goals of general edu 
cation in terms of communication prograns. Tt ie felt that the most 
satisfying and productive learning takes place within a framework of 
the recognised goals of general eduoation, 

‘While communication courses have a primary responsibility for 
developing student skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
it ds the contention here that that purpose is best achieved through 
faithful observance and practice of all the other goals of general 
‘education, 


CHAPTER IIT 


PRACTICES IN COMMUNICATION COURSES CONSISTENT WITH THE 
GOALS OF READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, AND LISTENING 


‘The case for this phase of the study is well stated by Dunkel who 
says that "Educational objectives are important prinarily because they 
guide teaching." He contends that the problem is one of "relating the 
general to the pérticular" with tho solution resting in establishing 
objectives which run fron the general statenonts to the “mare specific 
ones for each course, with the latter clearly shoring not only their 
general relation to the former, but also their exact contribution." 
An exaxination of the stated goals of the commumication programs of the 
selected institutions shows a tendency toward the realistic point of 
view of Schwab: 

+» » the proper objectives of a course in science (or in any~ 

‘thing’else) are those modest ones, which, abstracted fron sone 

grand, vaguo, ond general list, are reduced in stature fron the 

heroie to the merely human, and selected to be appropriate to the 
subject mgtter to which the course 1s assigned by tradition or 

‘the dean, 

The next step, then, io to exazine the specific elenents which 
constitute "subject matter" and activities in reading, writing, speaking, 
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and listening.? Definition or illustration for each practice or activity 
‘in communication to which one or nore of the institutions subscribes, 
follows as the main substance of Chapter IIT. 


Heading 


‘Through books, the reader may explore his omn nature, become 
aware of potentialities for thought and feeling within hinself, 
acquire clearer perspective, develop aims and a sense of direction, 
He nay explore the outerworld, other personalities, other ways of 
life, Liberated fron the insularity of time and space, he may 
Tenge through the wide gamut of social apd tempernontal. alterna 
‘tives that men-have created or imagined, 


Types of Instruction and Activities: 


1. oral 1 ition, 
Oral interpretive reading is valuable training for spealding and dramatic 
activity. It has also the advantage of providing @ basis for analysis 


Souring the sumer of 1953, 0 class at Colubia University conducted 
by visiting Professor J, Hooper Wise, outlined the scope and objectives 


"Ae Reading with widening interests and experiences, improved compre= 
hension, clearer analysis and interpretation, and sotnder basis of 
evaluation, 


"Be Vriting clearly, correctly, and effectively in all forms of com 
position: expository, descriptive, narrative, jive, critical, and 
‘practical’ (o.ge, business letters and reparte). 

"C, Speaking with self-assurance, clarity, and effectiveness in both 
formal and informal situations. 

"De Listening to gather, organize, and evaluate what is heard with 
attention to linguistic and symbolic significance and te respond in the 
‘true sense of communications, 

“Ee Observation of all aspects of the students! environment with its 
many and complex media of commnication--factual, symbolic, and aesthetic. 
"r, 


and graphic devices and physical gestures.” 
‘ouise U. Rosenblatt (for the Comission on Huan Relations), 


Literature as Eolerstion, Pe vie New York and London: D. Appleton- 
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and comparison of differences in promunsiation and emphasis anong 
students, Added to this, at Illinois, is the feature of entertainment 
where some lecture time “is given over to student performance, a bit of 
choral reading with the solo and small-group parts taken by students 
recommended by the section instructors," 

2. Appreciation or Pleasure, 
At the University of Florida, the guiding principle in presenting liter= 
ature is to encourage the reading of selections for pleasure.’ kxperi~ 
ence, generally, has indicated that in required courses a clinical treat~ 
ment of literature is unproductive. 

3. Speed. 
Among several of the institutions of the study offering training in in 
proved reading rate, Illinois uses the technique of “one lecture on 
speeded silent reading, preceded by one and followed by three fifteen- 
minute reading-rate and comprehension tests at weekly intervals,"7 

1. Comprehension. 
Major stress is placed on comprehension among the programs investigated. 
Towa gives a minimum of five exercises dealing with reading comprehension,® 
Tilinois considers “interpretation only, not criticism," and precise mean- 
ings. Purdue acknowledges the need for training in reading for 


Saudtadn, ope cites ps 118, 
Giiise, ops cites pe 161. 
‘Tuultsény op. cites p. 118, 
Scarber, ops cites pe 26. 
Sultadn, ope cites pps 1k, 118. 


comprehension but "has no formal instruction in the techniques of read 
Ang. + « no teaching of or teste in speed and comprehension." Parti- 


ality is shown for the Cooperative English Test C on reading compre- 
hension as “the most valid measuring-instrument in the language arte, 


Ss Anatyats 
A variety of approaches is used to train students in the analysis of 
reading. A carefully developed plan at the University of Florida ains 
ab precision: 


After reading each essay, the student checks his understanding 
ly determining which of five given statements most nearly expresses 
the central idea or the essay and whether the renaining four are 

Ei (Gnacowate, wholly or partially) or 
‘Statements (incomplete, though correct in all that is said). 


him mare fully to get the writer's meaning. ‘This analysis takes 
‘the farm which the pattern of the material denands. It may revolve 
or topic sentences, it may trace the grand divisions 
of the essay, or it my express itself in more detailed outlining. 
Whatever the case, two important consideratis are kept in mind: 
(1) The technique must logically develop from the essay and not be 


n 


A different type of material is used at Michigan State where a unit is 
"devoted to the study of slanted and objective reparting, and to the dis- 
crimination between fact, inference, judgment, and opinion." 

Wuykott, op cit., p. 152. 

“\wiatdona. Entrance Tests and Winimm Standards," the Report of 
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ps 80. 
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omer "Basic Communication at Michigan State College," op. cit., 
pp. 82-83, 


Communication is studied as a process at Drake—a process in which cogni= 
zance is taken of the influence of colors, plotures, words explayed, type 
design and aise, and the associations which result froa the complex of 
ouch factors.’ at Florida State University search is made for meanings 
hidden behind generalisations.) Analysis is wed at Ghicage to develop 
in the student sou sensitivity to exposition, argmentation, and style, 
19h8 
quostiomnaire answered by students completing the caummication course 
found 95 per cent indicating an increased auility to analyze written and 
spoken matter designed to persuade.!? 
6. Literary Selections, 

Carlyle will teach us the doctrine of work, Broming will. teach 
vs to despise cowardice, Enerson will teach us the range of the 
human mind and the doctrine of thought, limley will teach w to know 
owselves as part of nature. Plato ani a thousand modern voices 
will instruct us in the doctrine of virtues and self-control, and 


Christianity itself will teach us the noble doctrige of goodness— 
sweetness, Self-cacrifice, generosity, and fait 


and an awareness of advantages ond linitations.!6 At Minnesota, 


Unum, ope cites pe Me 
Wetoakes, ope cites Pe 13% 
me Idea and Practice of General Edueation (An Account of the 
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Reprint 
of an address, sh: The Firat Year, ps 7, by Je Hooper Vise, 
Je Be Congleton, are = j= Hodges. New York: Hare 


Practices vary from the treatnent of literature as 
naterials to improve reading skills, to formal survey courses of literary 
fields, Neerly every student at Purdue is required to take 2 cowee in 
literature "usually labeled ‘Introduction to-—=,'"!9 while students at 
Illinois are expected to denonstrate their familiarity with English and 
American literature through reparts on outside readings.@° At the 
University of Florida, class discussions follow the trend of the lectures 
as they pertain to contemporary essays and literary selections.*2 Iowa, 


source of practice 


in contrast, makes "no formal attempt . . . to integrate instruction (in 
communication) with instruction in literature,"22 
T+ ewspapers. 


‘The Minnesota coumunication course includes a consideration of various 
‘types of newspapers. These are representative of metropolitan dailies; 
special interest papers euch as trade, religious, and racial are used 
and varying political complexions of big tom daily and country weekly 
are studied, "The student sakes an intensive stuly of one publication 

or of two contrasting publications in order to determine factors affect= 
ing editorial policy, content, and style, that is, such factors as omer= 
ship, advertising, location, circulation, and readers." The 198 question- 
naire showed 95 per cent affirmative answers to the question: “lias the 
course helped you to evaluate a newspaper as a source of information?#23 
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8, Magazines. 
Michigan State2l and Miinois” prescribe readings in such magasines as 
Harper's or the Atlantic Wonthiy to which students are required to sub 
seribe, Illinois has found articles on controversial issues to be most 
wseful, Although miscellaneous periodical materials are used at Antioch, 
"the chief emphasis 4s upon intelligent reading of current articles,#26 

9+ Technical or Business Reports, 
Orel reading "bas probably increased in business circles; the reading of 
Aictated letters by secretaries, the reading of minutes, the reading of 
reports, and the reading of resolutions are but a few examples of resort 
to this form of commnication."27 It would seem, too, the obligation of 
citisenship to be able to understand oral or written reports of govern— 
mental agencies such as budget committees, school boards, and legislative 
bodies. 

10. Research Studios. 
The reading of representative examples of good research is a logical pre~ 
‘liminary to writing research papers. However, the value of Inowing hox to 
find research works and how to understand then is sufficiently important 
to the college student to justify an assigment of tine whether such 
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practice were ever used for the purpose of writing research, 

‘i, Linguistic Q 
While the McGrath study suggests that an entire commnication curriculum 
could logically be built around linguistios,“° 
‘an impressive example of the inherent possibilities,°? attention to 


and the Drake program is 


2yeGrath and others, ops cite, pp. 75-76, "The problen comes dom 
to this: can a body of content Be found which will be useful not only fer 
its om sake but also for its capacity to motivate students toward greater 
proficienoy in communication? We think it can, and wo are proposing as 

content for this course (hypothetical) the nature and history and operation 
of language, Hero, in the firet place, is a body of knowledge which no one 
can afford to by-pass who pretends to @ general education. lore than that, 
here is a reservoir for reading assignments and for thene and speech topics 
which have pertinence to a skills course and on which the instructor with 
integrity may pose as an authority, As the student reads, writes, speaks, 
and listens, he learns nore about the symbols he employs; and as he learnt 
nore about the symbols ho will be motivated to use then mare skillfully." 


2royle Mikesell, editor, The Drake University General Education Pro= 
sues — Pallovoply’ and Inplansutation, poe leclTs YE Dex Wataost= thie 
Si, studies Division, Deas Univers iyersity, May 2p 19531 "Freshean Bnglish 
+ + + 4s both a content and a skills course. The content includes the 
‘ture of communication symbols, wht the symbols may communicate, and how 
they achieve their effects, The skilis of the couse are training and 
practice in the use and interpretation of communication symbols, 


"The course makes 2 maximm contribution to the general education ob 
Jective of mastery of coummication becawe it deals with symbolic com 
munication in general, and verbal commmication in particular, Because 


reading as a leisure time activity. Since the course is usually the 
students' first introduction to language as a challenging and exciting 
tool of social exchange, it may serve to whet their curiosity and lead 
‘then to note aspects of linguistic and artistic change. 

"Thus the course 4s a study of language and the ways it functions 
and can be used, ‘The general plan is to move froa the study of exactness 
of meaning to the study and practice of style. It begins with the more 
familiar forms of communication in intimate speech and proceeds to the 
esos arent wi ave: voee AE Lemeahin Ee seieaee sad Sekaeeiarae 5 
makes use always of the living language as its source material, and, by 


Linguistics, in the remaining institutions of the study, narrows. 

12s: Breet pasting 
Some texts include @ section on proof-reading, but where a dictionary is 
prescribed or available, the information is a duplication, Actually, the 
instructor almost invariably uses a different set of symbols in correcting 
student papers, but the proof-reading symbols are an interesting addition 
‘to instruction in the use of symbols, and could be used as practical train 
ing in the improvenent of the mechanics of manuscripts. Ina few cases 
the training would be of vocational value. 

13. Binentables. 
Tb should be conceded that most students will do some traveling. Perhaps 
general education is adequate to equip students with the ability to solve 
the complications of time-tables, but such an exercise might prove a useful 
‘undertaking, and perhaps offer stimulation to students not easily interested 
in other phases of the program. 

‘Use Bato Schedules. 
Express, freight, and the various classifications of mail are seldom fully 
understood with consequent loss of money and efficiency to patrons, The 
school might render an appropriate service to students by checking to see 
‘that understandings are adequate. 


training the student to observe and analyse it habitually, equips hin to 
gow in the mastery of the forms of communication in the laboratory of 
his daily life, Thus the students learn everything in the traditional 
freshman course and much more besides." 


15, Vocabulary Building, 
At the University of Florida”? and Michigan State College?) the meaning 


of words is studied in their context with materials assigned for reading, 
However, the University of Florida specialises in wards from the Thorndike 
‘List of most comonly used words, while Wichigan State's list is derived 
fron words most frequently misspelled, At Drake "the symbol is dealt with 
2s both etimlus and response," An attack is made on “the one-word one- 
meaning fallacy" by pointing out the effect of "physical setting, physlo= 
‘Logical accompaninents (such as gestures, pitch, volume of voice, and so 
on), verbal setting, and the background of associations that the speaker 
has," ‘The topic 1s elaborated "to present not only the distinctions be- 
tween fact, inference, and judgment, but also to denonstrate a recognised 
process of semantic change and vocabulary extension."32 That word study 
is fruitful 4s attested to by the fact that at Minnesota, 85 per cont of 
‘the responses were affirmative to the questionnaire item: "lias the course 
increased your awareness of the relationship between a word and the idea 
or concept for which it stands 733 


Reading Procedures and Techniques: 
4, Proxtesting, 


Because of the fact that reading is the main tool of learning in school, 
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failure to read adequately produces not merely slow readers or non-readers, 
but a variety of other forms of mladjustaent.>! tests and observations 
by trained teachers or clinicians can frequently identify difficulties to 
‘the end that remedial measures may be applied, Elimination of difficulties 
would seem to be the justification for including reading as a part of the 
commnication program, and the handicaps are easier to treat when isolated 
‘through the examination process. ‘The common tests at Chicago provide the 
clues to indicate the need for additional special teste.2> At Florida 
State University, "a placement test (reading comprehension, mechanics, 
usage) segregates those who need elementary review. They go into special 
sections . . 15 the sane prosess at Kimesota ends with the poorly pre= 
pared freshnen taking "Preparatory English in the extension division,»37 
The University of Florida uses the results of the state-wide tests of high 
school seniors, but to supplement this the entering freshmen are given "a 
reading test, a test on mechanics, and (if the results are not available 
from the state-wide test scores) a test on effectivencss of expression."35 
One of the most extensive series of teste is given to entering freshnen 


Sgrnest W. Togs, "Diagnosis in the Reading Progren," Educational 
Bulistin No. 10, an eight-page bulletin, Los Angeles, Calif.: California 
Test Buren, 195 
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at Iowa, It includes probably all of the types given elsewhere?” 


de, Rectesting. 
Undoubtedly there is a point of diminishing returns as far as benefits fron 
testing is concerned, but a statement of Wise would seem to establish the 


Woerder, op» cite, pps 21-221 
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Towa Colleges Conference on English, Although this test ie generally 
similar to the USAFI Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression Test, it 
differs in that the passages included represent sharply contrasting styles 
of writing, some quite formal, others very informal, ‘The student is held 
responsible for judging which work usage and sentence structures are most 
‘appropriate in the partioular style of writing in which they appear, 
Test 2,3, These are Ceneral Educational Development tests which have 
been given at Iowa for a number of years. They are concerned with the 
interpretation of reading materials in the social studies, science, aad 
Mterature. Their results are used by the skills staff as an index of 
reading comprehension. 

“Test 5. General Vocabulary. This is a General Educational Development 
‘test. The words tested are presented in context. 

"Test 6, Reading Mate. This is a locally devised test. 

"Test 7. Organising, Generalizing, and Slanting. This is a locally de~ 
vised test to determine proficiency in several of the subskills of com 
munication. 

“fest 6, Principles and Tools of Communication, This is a true-false 
‘test designed to measure the student's knowledge of the principles of 
effective communication and the elenentary phenomena of language. A few 
items on library usage are also included. Like all of the preceding 
‘tests this one is constructed so that the answer sheet can be machine 
scored. 

agest 9. An Expository Thene, ‘This theme is based on an assigned subject, 
the subject being so constructed that no student can be without information 


on at least one or two aspects of it, ‘The time limit is two hours and the 
students are instructed to write at least 150 words. 
"gest 10. An Argumentative Speech. For this speech the student has an 


hour in which to prepare any one of ten assigned topics, Notes are allowed, 
but the student is marked dow for too heavy @ reliance upon them. The 
time limit is four minutes." 


‘Although all the above tests are not strictly concerned with reading, 
later reference will be made to them, and together they indicate the 
‘comprehensive character of the communication testing program, 


simple limitations: 
At the end of the year we give @ second form of the tests ad~ 

ministered at the beginning. The tests given at the beginning 

ae progran ies been eXfective tO Smdottes whether 
The validity of such a pronouncenent would appear to rest on the con= 
struction of @ progran tased on the results of the diagnostic testing 
which, of course, would mean that adaptations and modifications in the 
Progran would have to be made after the results of the diagnostic test- 
ing were non, In reality, then, the progran is based on diagnoses 
and achievenents of classes in previous years, and the final testing 
measures the ability of the present classes to accomplish work designed 
for previous classes, If, on the other hand, it can be said that the 
composition of freshnan classes is not a variable necessitating progran 
changes, there should be no need of periodic tests to prove the effective= 
ness of the program, Actually, then, it mist be concluded that the pur- 
pose of testing (where levels of achievenent determine student fate) is 
largely @ device to insure that students will conform to the require= 
nents of @ program whose authars are not secure in the conviction that 
‘the merits of the program will sell themselves to the students, The 
exception would be where the results of constant experimentation and 
change would need to be checked against test cisclesures—but not at heavy 
expense to students. 

cs Hye and other heilth-factor testing. 
It is assumed that ary instructor would cooperate in arranging for 
corrective help for students who shored symptoms of need. uost of the 
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Anstitutions of this study are equipped to render renedial services 
‘through various types of clinics as discussed in the last section of 
‘this chapter. College infirmaries generally offer no services beyond 
energency and temporary treatment. Tiegs, under a heading of "An 
Analysis of Factors Resulting in Reading Difficulities," offers clues 
to aid instructars in distinguishing student handicaps: 


Factors Causes 
Defective Inferior vision, 
vision Bye strain, Poor 
‘Lighting in roa. 
Gare. ad seating 
Defective 
hearing 
Poor 
general, TMred or lasy, Improper diets 
health Poor postures Irritation dus to 
Irritable. disease or defect. 


‘The "analysis" of Tiogs appears rather naive when applied beyond the 
eighth grade. Gredit must be acknowledged for the superior concern of 
elementary and high school personnel and comunity agencies for the 
physical welfare of students, so that the youth reaching college have 
generally found some corrective alleviation fron deficiencies. The 


symptons described by Tiegs, when manifesting themselves in college, 
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are likely to be of a more sophisticated nature, Testing his first free~ 
dom from parental supervision, the new student is possessed of urge to 
explore the boundaries of his independent world. Patience and prayer, 
rather than clinical scrutiny, must serve through the ordeal of hangover, 
late date, poker and bridge, sports fever, experimental diet, banesick- 
ness, and financial crisis. 

da. Conferences. 
At Chicago, in addition to class work, "conference time is provided when 
it is nooded.«!? This pattern is rather typical, although some faculties 
provide that students shall appear regularly for private or group con- 
sultations. Where writing laboratories function separately, the students 
have close and frequent contacts with instructors, 

e, Remedial classes. 
‘There is a lack of uniformity in renedial practices. Sone institutions 
specify non-credit or outside work to remove deficiencies; others, in 
contrast, assign credit for sub-freshan work done in remedial classes; 
still others provide no special work or segregation for weak students, 
Basic principles are illustrated by the Chicago Basic Reading Skills 
course which is deseribed as being "desi ged to correct deficiencies in 
reading." Candidates are selected on the basis of entrance and placesont 
test results.!3 the Tora progran is more elaborate in providing emphasis 
sections in three skills of commmication in addition to making clinical 
help available. Confidence in this procedure is expressed as follows: 


university of Announcements, op. cites Ps 23. 
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Frequently the point is raised that the isolation of the more 
obviously deficient students results in a loss of morale and an 
impossible teaching situation. That has not been our experiences 
Contrarily this highly individualized instruction in our funda= 
nentals progran has resulted in the best spirited groups we have. 
What these students need more than anything else is a feeling of 
confidence in work which heretofore they have found bewildering. 
Once that confidence is established the technical deficiencies 
‘begin to take care of themselves. A clue to the attitude of these 
students lies in the fact that absenpes in this course are less 
‘frequent than in the other courses 


£5 Individuality challenging assigments (abtiity agceleration). 

Stretch the student a little but not too much. Give hin sone 

bet widah 3 mot wholly Sefend his power ens nese Bim 
The criticion is frequently made that the abler students are not suf- 
foiently challenged by programs designed for the average. Chicago's 
answer to this complaint was to institute a systen of progress by 
evanination under the principle that "a student's education should pro~ 
coed without needless repetition." Horever, latest reparte are to the 
effect that the regular four-year curriculum requiring a previous high 
school diploma, and the specialised elective courses in the junior and 
senior years has been restared,!7» Lé 
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Writing 


‘Types of Instrustion and Activities: 

1. Fostey. 
Only at TLlinois was there found reference to an assignnent in poetry 
writings? rt may be sound theory that full appreciation cannot result 
without personal experience through participation, and certainly there 
are few, if any, greater challenges to vocabulary and concise thought 
than in the construction af postrys 

2. Drama. 
4s in postry, it would seem logical that any program which attempted to 
teach appreciation of drana would stimulate that result ‘through personal 
writing experiences. But on the more practical side, to insist that drama 
is an eubellishnent in a writing laboratory is to ignore the realistic 
facta of modem life, for theatrical techniques have becone basic to social, 
political, and economic 1ife, It is the impresario who presides at the 
premiere of the new corner drugstores it is the soap opera that sella 
Rinsos the dramatic flare wins election votes; publicity-mmngry mortals 
risk life, lib, and dignity in theatrical stunting, Since there seens 
no cure for this brand of "han" there should be control. It may be 
necessary to face wp to another axion, too-nanely, that the script has 
no value until it can be televised, Probably too many institutions are 
conservatively avoiding experinental writing™° and insisting that fifty 
years of tested success be the criterion of worth. 
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3+ Scripts of broadcast prograns and commercials. 


‘Too much insistence is made that students exhibit the ability to develop 
@ series of 00-ward papers, Nothing could be nore unrealistic than to 
‘suppose that ideas all merit equal vertal expansion. Catchy, ouphemistic, 
epigrammatic phrases are the writing need of the many, "I Like Ike" or 
“Better Schools Make Better Commmities" or "I like the new Biscuit 
Butterflakes because (in twenty additional words or less)" or 
"Dear John, I have wed another . 
‘attention whore a 100-word extension of resarks would be ignored. As 
fondly as teachers night wish for rhetorical gems, the contemporary need 
is satisfied with @ quick synthetic. Word or symbol production pre- 
‘supposes word or symbol consumption, Practical experience of word and 
syabol merchants (advertisers, for example) proves that sustained interest 
is a delicately regulated circumstance. No better proof of audience 
sensitivity to writing, and therefore to its effectiveness in causing 
action, could be had than in studying this form of expression.5? 

he Mamscript forms. 
In the concern to have students express themselves naturally and spon- 
‘taneously, the form of the paper is sonetimes neglected. However, if 
‘there is any purpose in writing, fundamentally it must be to communicate 
to @ reader or to an audience to whon the material will be read. It 
should be as elementary to teachers as it is to grocers that the most 


2" are expressions which receive 


attractive package appeals to the greatest nunber of customers, ‘This is 
not to say that value of the package should exceed the value of the 


Slog, Willian D, Baker, “Teaching Writing with a lew Twist," Cole 
English, Vol. 15 (Nlovenber, 1953), 12-126, ae 


contents, but rather that the product should deserve an honest and ethical 
wrappings 
5, Argument, 
Tllinois considers persuasion as a form of deliberation. The purpose is 
to give training for participation "as citizens or as members of social 
or occupational organisations." idimescta includes elenentary logic and 
formal argument as well as "informal argument and the means of psychological 
persuasion" as they influence the behavior of audiences, An 62 per cent 
affirmative response was noted on the questionnaire item: “lias the course 
helped you to organize and to test your reasoning in preparing an argunent 
for prosentation,"93 ‘treatment at Kichigan State includes a qurter of 
work in which 
+ + « language 4s studied as an incentive to action, as a weapon 
of persuasion, as a means of influencing behavior. , .We ask our 
students to analyze a current advertisement in both a talk and a 
paper, not fron the point of view of its success in selling the pro- 
duct, ‘but fron the pature of its persuasive means and the ethic 
which underlies it.’ 
6. Narration. 
At Tllinois, narration, description, and exposition are grouped together 
as types of commmicstion which appear most frequently in and can best 
be handled as distinct types of writing." At Purdue, "English 32 is 
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built around expository writing, the theme assignments including a 

process or procedure, definition, analysis-classification, analysis- 

partition, and narrative exposition." sitll in narration is probably 

basic to success in other forms of writing. It constitutes the bulk of 

writing in elonentary cour 
7. Exposition. 

‘A step above narration in writing difficulty is exposition, Students at 


Towa prove their ability to write an expository thene as evidence of suc~ 
cose in the writing requirenents of the course.°” Minnesota devotes a 
quarter to expository speaking and writing.5® the stress at Chicago 1s 
on organising "an extensive body of material to appropriate expository 
patterns "59 

8. Propaganda, 
Michigan State teaches the responsible use of language and "the valid use 
of commmication to bring about changes in an imperfect, society." 
Generally speaking, propaganda is studied both as a legitimate and useful 
tool and as an insidious and misleading apparatus of the unscrupulous. 
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9+ Research, 

Tho writing of research would seen to offer many advantages over other 
types of writing assignnents, In the first place, such activity involves 
Adentifying and isolating problems; second research is nore stimilating 
to the accomplishment of original work concerned with personal needs and 
interests; third, it satisfies curiccity by providing answers to questions 
‘that develop in the student's om thinkings fourth, it encourages open= 
minded investigation; fifth, 1¢ trains in the recognition of law and order 
eynchronisations; sixth, it offers the satisfactions of discovery and con= 
‘tribution of new information or deductions; seventh, it trains in precise 
nethods of measurenent and evaluation; and eighth, it leads to on ap- 
preciation for the work and contritution of others and to a respect for 
the products of intelectual endeavor. A Purdue requirement is for "a 
research paper of 1,200 words or nore, with a background of library work 
and note-taking.6 Tininois finds that research 1s a natural outecne of 
the need of the stadent to make persuasive presentations in class. "All 
of the apparatus of research, use of the Library, footnote reference, and 
bibliography, the student can get to understand in connection with his 
proparation,"62 uichigan State enphasizes "evaluation of sowses, the 
naterial derived fron them, and... the determination of the relevant 
and the irrevelant, the important and the unimportant."©3 Research is a 
contiming study at uimesota: 
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into sone aspect or problem of 
nentative or persuasive and carries the usual machinery of a 
research paper, that is, footnotes and amotated bibliography, 
with a preliminary brief. The third, in most classes, is a 
presentation of the student's share in the group research carried 
on by the panel of which he 1s a menber.’ 


Florida State University regards the value of research for freshmen as 
"learning how to dig information out of the library and presenting it with 
adequate docimentation," but which also extends to making “some use of 


i 
i 
: 
‘i 
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primary sources, such as personal interviews "65 
10. Reports. 

In striving to train the student to make language do what is required of 
it, Michigan State has him give "a short talk reporting upon a condition, 
place, or event." Following this, he “writes three reports upon the sane 
condition, place, or event, slanting two of the reports from opposite 
points of view and making, or trying to make, the third one objective.’ 
Essentially the same procedure is used at Drake with the important in- 
clusion of requiring the student to show the relationship of the data to 
conclusions arrived at in the report.67 Problems considered in the 


lectures are the topies of student reports at T1inois.°° rioria state 
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gives attention to the theary and mechanics of business and professional 
reparts.? ‘The University of Florida specifies a report "of the effect 
of the first visual impression" and one on "the use of speech in con- 
vorsation,"70 

1. Forms. 
Perhaps the procedure for filling out forms involves little more than 
following printed directions, and is therefore a matter for accuracy in 
veading rather than a matter of writing. However, the growing tendency 
has been to use printed forms, return self-addressed envelopes, and other 
devices to minimize the amount of required writing. The training, if any 
is deened applicable in this field, should consist of devising forms 
which will go even further toward the reduction of required writing by 
‘the public who are to be induced to one action or another through 
processes as painless as possible, the theory being, apparently, that the 
less pain the mare action of a type desired by the designer of the form. 

12, Statistical tables. 
Statistical tables offer a condensation of information essential to 
business, goverment, and social work which, in turn, should be a concern 
of citizens generally. So vast and complicated are the bodies of know 
‘ledge and information upon which the world systems are founded and 
dependent that only the capsule form of the distillation of essences can 
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be accomodated. Since statistical treatment must then be considered as 
@ substitute for writing where an economy of time will result to the 
reader, it must then be an integral part of training in reading and writ- 
ing for general purposes. No longer the esoteric subject of graduate 
study, it is @ basic fundamental of commmication, 

13+ Graphs and charts. 
Florida State University uses materials which help the student to under- 
stand statistical tables, graphs, and drawings. He is encouraged to 
ineorporate graphic devices in his om writing in recognition of the fact 
‘that modern communication has shown a growing dependence on sensory 
stimulation to supplement the written word,’> 

ik. Plans and specifications. 
One of the most pathetic features of American home life is the inadequacy 
of home~planning. ‘Inconvenience, waste space, lost time and energy, lack 
of imagination and originality, coldness and rigidity, incongruities and 
grotesqueries mark the hone architecture, To what degree architecture, 
landscaping, and interior decorating and furnishing could be inproved 
‘through schools assuming responsibility for teaching the kind of com 
munication which involves plans and specifications could not be accurately 
predicted, but the need for consideration seens apparent. 

15. Qutilines. 
“Outline” is a name for "organization," and Reeve defines good communica= 
tion as having "a definite pattern of organization" whether that pattern 
‘be based on logic, chronology, spatiality, or other factor, He recommends 
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student-teacher conference on the outline prior to the actual writing of 
a paper.”2 Preliminary training in making outlines at Illinois consists 
of outlining text materials. ‘This is later followed ty outlines of his 
om original witing.’? Florida State University sees the outline as an 
aid in guiding the writing and checking on the logic of its organisation, 7 
To insure that the principles of good outlining are carried over into 
speech work, Purdue requires the student to prepare and submit outlines 
‘of speeches.” 

16. Diagrans. 
‘It is usually necessary to accompany an explanation of a process, mechan- 
ism, or device with dlagrans to assure clarity. The fundanental natwe 
of this requirement is such that it has long been established practice of 
‘the patent office to specify at least a diagram, if not an actual model, 
from all applicants for patents. The preparation of such teams as those 
of basketball and football is greatly facilitated through diagraming 
techniques. The military makes extensive use of diagrams in training pro- 
grams. No studies are known which explore the concept of diagrams as a 
device to circumvent language confusion or inadequacy, but it is assumed 
‘that skill in the exploynent and understanding of abstract language would 
‘tend to reduce the need for the primitive crudity of diagrams, 
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1. letters. 
Purdue tales a practical attitude torard instruction in letter writing: 
‘Training is also given in the principal types of business letter 
writing, with stress on correct and conventional form, the letter 
of inquiry, the letter of information, the application letter, and 
the complaint letter—that ig, letters that an average professional 
person will sone day write." 
Michigan State is more concerned with immediacy of interest on the theory 
that imaginary audiences lack reality. From this view the student writes 
& letter of application for a job he would like to have, or a letter in- 
viting @ speaker to appear before a group of which he is a member./7 
The importance of good letter writing and the interest in it has resulted 
in the founding of the American Business Viriting Association whose menber- 


ship brings with it eight publications during the academic year.78 


Brocedwes and Techniques in Writing: 


a, Pre-test. 
An essay is tho only part of the Chicago comon placesent tests which is 
not af the objective type.’? A placenent test at Florida State University 
segregates those who need elenentary review in reading comprehension, 
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mechanics, and usage. They are placed in special classes." students 
at Purduo®> and Tiiincis®?s 83 aise are placed in accordance with results 
from tests which include both objective items and a composition. 

be Rentest. 
At Antioch, "All students must pass an Achievement Examination in all 
five areas (of general education) prior to graduation as assurance that 
‘they have achieved at least a substantial orientation to the content and 
nethods represented in the areas."®! Tova uses a rating form to pin- 
point achievenent or areas of weakness in writing. ‘his consists of 
separate consideration of merit in purpose, content, organization, sen- 
tences, diction, and mechanics. 

cs Conferences, 
Conference time is highly regarded at Minnescta where the instructor has 
@ better opportunity of directing the student to exercises and references 
which are pertinent to his particular problem. ‘Two of the three quarterly 
conferences are used to discuss the student's writing and the third to 
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his speech performances 8 


‘time to discuss ways of rewriting to produce greater polish and refine- 
nent.8? Graded thenes are the subject of discussion at Purdue's teacher= 
student rectings.°% At the University of Florida, in addition to regular 
personal conferences of the writing laboratory, the instructars advise 


Students at Michigan State use conference 


students of both the writing and discussion sections as to available out- 
of-class hours which he can make available to then, or a schedule of 


conferences may be set up.°? 


a, Remedial help. 
‘The routine of the Basic Writing Skills course of the University af 
Chicago 4s fairly typical of renedial classes in writing: 
‘It reviews the fundamental problems of composition, including 
‘the adequate development of a topic, the effective organization 
of material, the construction of ified paragraphs, and the 
writing of Clear sentences. Weekly thene assigments, occasional 
classroom papers, drill exercises, and review tests comprise the 
teaching materials of the course. 
About 15 per cent of entering freshmen at Florida State University are 
assigned to remedial sections which meet two hours mare per week than do 
the regular sections, ‘The credit is the same as for the regular progran, 
but @ poor showing results in non-credit additional work in the Writing 


Clinic, A juniorlevel exanination is a check to graduation until writing 
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deficiencies are removed, as is also a faculty recommendation that 
students at any level improve their skill in the Writing Clinie.7> 
Purdue, also, retains 15 or 20 per cent of entering students in remedial 
sections, but without credit, except that those who show improvement soon 
enough may transfer to the reqular course.°* Students in the Iowa funda 
wentals sections ordinarily do additional work in the writing laboratory, 
but the work is personalised in treating each student's difficulities 
Andividually.93 innesota favors eaploynent of a writing consultant, but 
is limited to using the services of the regular instructors in regularly 
scheduled courses attended ty all students 94 ‘At Tllinois "the gran- 
matically quite incompetent are weeded out" and those who are weak but 
still ourvive the qualifying tests must seek their om remedies in recon- 
nonded exercises or in the writing clinic.” 

¢. Group discussion of omn compositions. 
Towa uses an opaque projector to exhibit student themes for class discus- 
sion, or has mimeographed copies made for this purpose. Students' 
eriticions are considered in computing grades.° Purdue, in contrast, 
has its instructors make a detailed analysis of student papers which are 
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‘then returned for corrections. Discussion of writing takes place in a 
conference between student and instructor.?? A complaint at Florida State 
University is that "Students should write more than they do, but our staff 
can't read more than they do,"98 implying that practice has no value un= 
less it is accompanied by faculty approval or disapproval. Sone in 
stitutions have had success with student groups doing the prelimimry 
evaluation of their om writing. Divergent views seen to stem from dif- 
ferent answers to the questions: (1) Does the student attain greater 
‘skill through extensive writing, or through carefully prepared and guided 
‘specimen writing? (2) Does motivation for good writing come more from 
writing for the instructor or from writing for classmates? The solution 
seems rather obvious—where the students write mare than the instructors 
can read, the students themselves should help in the evaluation, not only 
to relieve the instructor but also for the values inherent in such 
activities, The values are no less in situations where the instructor 
can make his on detailed criticiem as a contribution complenentary to 
‘that of the students of the class, No instructor is more omniscient than 
all of an average-sised class. Accepting the proven fact that no two in= 
structors are going to evaluate a paper in the sane way, there should not 
be too much concern that group reactions to a canposition might vary in 
sone respects to the reaction of an instructor, 

f£. Indiy hall. ass: + 
Perhaps the research project offers the most in the sense of individually 
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challenging assignnents, but much can be done to adapt other features 

of the program to that end, "Pervading all" at the University of Florida, 
"is the effort on the part of the instructor to throw the student on his 
ow resources as much as possible," Writing and speaking, and some read~ 


ing topies are optional, but the lectures and discussions are designed to 
suggest appropriate themes, "A coumittee, attempting to keep abreast of 
‘the other conprehensive freshman courses," helps to keep the student, 
stocked with ideas.°? However, the system of uniform tests generally 
found in comminication courses is difficult to harmonise with the idea of 
individually challenging assignoents. 


Speaking 


Types of Instruction and Activities: 
1, Group discussion, 


Seldan in communication courses or in education in general do we 
eve sufficient thought to the application of the understandings and 
skills of communication, already Imow, that would lead to 
better group behavior. Paculty meetings and classrooms alike pro- 


‘The student is to learn how to cope with scientific facts, art 
objects, philosophic principles, and the rest. The discussion gives 
him a chance to try his om. 
doing the work hinself under this kind of supervision, the student 

some 
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Chicago, among others, guarantees freedan of speech in the classroom by 
providing that "the final measures of the student's achievement are com 
prehensive examinations which are neither prepared nor graded by his in- 
structors,"202 Use of the discussion necting at Illinois is described 
as activities in “reporting on interpretations reading aloud, making 
‘speeches, and discussing specific details,"03 while the University of 
Florida, basing discussions on lectures and textual material, tries "to 
help the student retrace the speaker's and the writer's pattern of think- 
4ngs"10h According to a student questionnaire at uinnesota, 73 per cent 
felt that the discussion experience in class made them feel "more at ease 
in talking informllly as a member of a group;" 39 per cent felt that the 
experience increased their "effectiveness in leading a group discussion,"105 
Be Geel reading, 

‘The case for oral reading is stated by Edney who traces the evolution fron 
family reading to modern business needs, He cites the requirement of 
special training in techniques different from those of the extemporaneous 
speech.1S Atso, the reduction in price of volce-recorders has resulted 
in @ widening use of such appliances, Business people, teachers, poli- 
‘ticians, authors, and even dissertation writers expect the "play-back" 
listeners to understand, Assurance of such outcome is easier for those 
with a background of training in oral reading, While the University of 
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Florida” and ri1snots™® sneude unite on oral reading, the practice 


is not general anong communication programs, Such neglect would appear 
to deny opportunity for the developnent of pleasure in poetry, particu 
larly, Bven a strictly skills course should appreciate the values in- 
herent in oral reading for the improvement of voice range and versatility. 
3. Public speaking. 
‘The program in speaking at Iowa would seem to include most of the desir= 
able clenents and an adequate scope, incorporating into each sonester's 
work 
cos sgtanaeint tititere te spate tea. 
cussion group, one voice recording. Speeches are rated in eix 
"Wlowationy and appearance ant actionsO? wee? Tse ant 
Minnesota specifies at least three speech exercises each quarter, one of 
which is recorded and played back to the class for study and criticism. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the students replying to the questionnaire in- 
dicated that they gained greater ease in speaking before groups as a result 
of experiences in the cowse,210 niinots experinents with a "deliberative 
inference" type of speech, and one “pointing out why the audience should 
or should not have confidence in the speaker or sone other advocate,"212 
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‘Towa demonstrates in lectures how films, slides, and other visual aids 
may be used, bub adnits the possibility of greater value to the students 
Af they themselves could practice their use.212 one of Purdue's speech 
activities does involve "an explenation and demonstration of a simple 
operation, . » in which it is permitted to use graphic material where 
needed.113 In the belief that "the differences in techniques between 
‘written and cral commmication are greater than their sinilarities," 
Florida State University offers "two related and parallel courses rather 
‘than one," thus separating speech work fron writing.2+ the suggestion 
is made that speaking is more than rere talking and training involves 
additional features: 
ral communication has certain visible aspects which, of then 
= convey emphasize, reinforce, and clarify 


Cammutdeated by the spoken werd, Visible components of oral 
communication are of two kinds: bodily action and visual aids, ‘The 


mental-enotional processes. Although natural responses, those 
actions, if they are to convey the intended message, ordinarily need 
‘to be improved and cordinated. The sane may be said of tho we of 
vioual aids. Rare is the individual who, without instruction, is 

able to utilize charts, graphs, pictures, and objects in a way that 
is convenient both for the audience and himself, and at the sane 

time, remain in contact with the audience and responsive to it,J15 
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iy Debate, 
Much of the earlier popularity of debate has been lost to pane? and 
roundtable types of discussion, and to the public interview of au= 
thorities by ouch groups as the press representatives, Méucation has 
@rifted to emphasis of group perfornance and participation as against 
the exhibition by the gifted "etars," Special concessions, support, 
and monopolistic privilege granted by the public to private comunt- 
cation enterprises obligates the latter to cive equal representation 
to opposing points of view so that public dabates, to insure a hearing 
for all interests ani beliefs, is no longer a necessity. The best and 
nost confortable seats for any audience wishing to consider the expres- 
sion of opposing views is 4m front of the radio or television set 
situated in the front parlor or the corner pub. So it is that "debatet 
appears less and less frequently as a word in commmication course 
descriptions . 

5. Panels, 
As a climax to research projects, limesota arranges for students to 
participate as leaders or menbers of a panel. Responsibility for one 
phase of the research mals each student an authority in the discussion.116 
Iichigan State uses a timely topte of controversial character as material 
for panel discussions. ‘The panel is preceded ty appropriate student 
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6. Conversational art, 
The most frequently used fora of personal commumication is the noat 
neglected in the school training situation, Gladys Louise Zorchers 
defines conversation as “a speoch experience characterized by unpredict= 
ability, readiness, adaptability, naturalness, freedon, and absence of 
exhibitionisns a way of living--a means of self controls a game . 
to please, impress, influence; an adaptation to each new combination 
‘through sensitivity to people and things in the environnent;" an art 
which develops "acceptable unselfish attitudes, worthwhile ideas, nean- 
ingful. language, expressive voice, commmicative bodily action, ap~ 
propriate vocabulary." In short, the definition would suggest that 
conversation has values basic to most all communication activities which 
certainly makes it the kinlergarten of commmication, ‘The test, says 
Borchers, consists of the following daily checks: 


Do I woe words that don't offend? 
3. Do I use simple words in short sentences? 

Do I use simple words in great variety? 

Do I use words that satisfy (pleasant and imaginative)?! 
It 4s refreshing to find an occasional rejection of the idea that com 
munication should be studied as a pover implesent—a means of forcing 
action on others, or of penetrating through to ulterior motives, and of 
resisting the intentions of others. It is possibly conversational 
astringency that popularizes the cocktail substitute on occasions ap- 


propriate for social discourse arising fron active enotional and 
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intellectual processes, Great store is placed by the valwe of general 
education in providing comon backgrounds. It is the common backgrounds 
and experiences which make conversation possible. ‘The content and sietl1 
should be made to keep pace. 

Ts Radio broadoasting, 
WBAA, the Voice of Purdue, gives more then 200 students experience yoar~ 
ty") and Tova finds motivation for students in a course radio progran,!20 
Considering the increased we of the radio for comuniestion purposes it 
seens logical that each program should include a unit on the special 
aspects to consider such a8, for one thing, the voice which here “enters 
the hione as & friend—courteous, cheerful, informal, but not too 
fantiiar, 12) the operation of "walkie-talkie" or car radio-telephone, 
of course, is a different matter, involving mare the techniques of 


8, Televising. 
‘Two hundred and forty-two channels have been set aside for educational 
telecasting, and many institutions have been frantically juggling budgets 
in an effort to seize an option before dead-lines release the facilities 
to private bid. "Close to 100 colleges, thirty school systems, and five 
medical schools, at the last count, were producing TV programs as part of 
their work."122 Anong the institutions of the study, ilichigan State, 
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Wisconsin, and Illinois have stations in the construction stages.123 rt 
would seen that conmnicstion programs cotld focus much training adapt~ 
able to potential 1V use which would, at the sane time, serve immediate 
and traditional concepts of need, 

9. Belephening, 
Although students might scoff at the ides of receiving training in 
telephoning as they would at being taught to drive a oar as a school 
activity, the telephone 1s used for such a variety of services that it 
sens doubtful that one person would be sufficiently infarsed without 
help. ‘The long distance call, the emergency call, the pay phone, the 
party line, business use, social use; courtesy, dispatch, and clarity 
are sone of the factors involved. 

10, Recording. 
Since much time in classes is spent in discussing student performances, 
Towal2h ana winnesota”2> use transcriptions of speeches and readings to 
permit as many reviews as necessary for detailed anlysis. 

211, Public-address systems, 
Oppartunity should be provided for those who faresee a need for a know= 
‘edge of operational skill in the use of loud-speakers. Perhaps antici— 
pation is an insufficient index to justify tine and expense in supplying 
facilities for practice and experimentation, but no endeavar to be 


‘W23paigh Stectle, "Letters to the Editar," Life, Vol, 35 
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completely comprehensive can ignore an instrunent which is the most ef= 
fective prosent means of projecting amplified speech to an audience out~ 
side the normal range of a speaker's voice where the audience is not 
equipped with mechanical devices far reception.426 At the sane time, 
‘there are ethical and psychological considerations which need to be 
‘understood, 

Rl Audience psychology. 
"Oral communication is carried on with a specific audience on a specific 
occasion for a specific purpos: ‘The task, then is to accomplish a 
Proper balance and relationship among the three elenents. The same 
audience might respond differently with a change in time or speaker= 
purpose. ‘The speaker must be sensitive to his audience, and the measure 
of his success rests in his skill to fit together the audience and the 
ecoasion into a combination responsive to his words.!27 the objective 
at Mimesota is to provide the student with practice in "giving and re- 
ceiving both written and spoken communication, with constant attention 
‘to selecting and organizing material and to adapting it to specific 
hearers or readera."l28 4 guiding principle at ichigan State is that 
"Good communication is adapted to an audience situation," in which 
consideration is given to "the previous experience of the audience includ- 
ing their econonde and social background, their interests, and the 
cocasion which is responsible for the group being together."129 treatment 


226tecnard W. Doob, Prblic and Pps L96-L97. 
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at Illinois includes "methodology in analysing propositions and in dis- 
covering audience attitudes; study of audience motives, especially as 
distinguished fron the speaker's om motives; methods of handling 
material so as to satisfy the demands of and to take into consideration 
tho notives of the audience; methods of gathering materials a very 
strict nethod of organizing material in outline form to show pattern 
of inference,"30 

13. Soctoedrana. 
‘The socio-drama is useful in making training more realistic. For in- 
stance, actual procedures in interviewing a prospective euployer can be 
more meaningful and interesting than a mere text description or list of 
suggestions, Fractice in developing povers of observation can also 


result fron descriptions of staged skits, Actually, a socio-drana is 
enacted where, as at Michigan State, "students are never asked to 
+/+ + speak for imaginary audiences,"131 

‘Use Phonetics. 


A soreening check of phonetic accuracy can be made rapidly by 
having each student read sentences loaded with the eleven most 
frequently nisarticulated sounds of the English ges A more 
‘thorough examination can be made of those students who, in 
screening check, display articulatory deviations that spread beyond 
‘these eleven sounds, Although an examination that focuses solely 
upon articulation is preferable, sone instructors, in order to save 
tines check phonetic accygoy during the examination of ability in 
speaking to an audience.” 


Wiuatsen, ops cites Pe 121. 
Wyeeve, "Basic Coummication at USC," ops cites Ps Ble 
Weeeney, ops cites pre $3-5he 


15. Prommoiation, 
Accuracy in pronunciation is a product of skill in extensive and intensive 
‘Listening and speaking or reading. Environmental backgrounds and natural 
alertness are factars, as well as an interest in and desire to achieve 
@couracy. ‘Those programs which euphasige Linguistics may achieve greater 
success in this particular. 

16. Emunciation. 


‘Skill in articulation and pronunciation means that the student is 
able to produce the sounds of the English language in connected 
speech clearly, distinctly, accurately, rhythmically, and in a manner 
that does not distract his auditors. Conservatively stated, at 
least twenty per cent of the students in the freshman class of any 
university will suffer from this kind of speech deficiency. The 
problems will range in severity all the way fron substitution, 
addition, omission, or distortion of sounds to severe stuttering. 
Some of these problems can be renedied in the classroom situation, 
but most of them require individual and small group therapy in the 
speech clinic, Rarely do these difficulties remedy themselves; 


‘they can be eradicated or improved only under competent supervision.1> 
‘The following phrases occur in course descriptions: voice—enunciation and 


vocal variety; a distinct and forceful speaking voice; effective volume 
variation, effective pitch variation. It is also interesting to note that 
students with a background of experience in glee club activities enjoy a 
complementary value in improved enunciation and articulation, as well as 
volume and pitch control. 

‘17. Bodily activity. 

‘The play of facial expression, the sparkle in the eyes, the move- 
Timinstey ialwetreta, expanse, and punctuate wet ao eltg said. 


Zach student speaks with his ¢ptire body, and that fact largely ac~ 
counts for his effectiveness. 


Winsa., p. 38. 


Constans, "Fundamentals of Speech," College English: 
‘The First Year, p. 776. 


Restraint, however, is recommended to preserve dignity against the 
exaggerations whose nanes are Buffoonery and Vulgarity. The mare 41~ 
literate or inarticulate the speaker or the audience, the more is the 
‘temptation to resort to illustrations of meaning through gestures and 
antics. 

18, Persuasion. 

Talks designed to sell, to raise funds, or to secure votes are 
intended to stir up action, The test of their effectiveness is 
ares 

Edney expresses oral communication as "a means to social action." He 
sees it as a duty to those who have benefited from a public education 
‘to use their training in helping to give direction to progress of 
society, and in lending leadership to the solution of common pro- 
bies.136 r11inois cautions against regarding persuasive speech a5 
merely a matter of entertaining audiences and charming them into action. 
Substantial values can come only from serious preparation based on re- 
search, 237 

lg. Parl ocedurre « 

".  . doliteration which takes place under the rule (of parliae 
mentary procedure) 1s debate and not discussion. so, ike debate, 
parliamentary procedure's use is diminishing, The formal meetings, and 
‘the town-hall type of gathering have given way to committee operations, 


W5rmta., ps 768. 
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Rather than permit inefficiency, lags, and disruptions caused by open 
necting procedures, effective organisations delegate comittess of 
‘their most experienced or informed meubers to formilate recomendations 
for vote by the total menbership, ‘he trend has been toward delegated 
authority and goverment ty managerial experts, and away from the 
sanctity of the all-in-favor-say-"aye" end the tyranny of the majority, 
While various efforts persist to have schools train students in parlia~ 
mentary procedure little permanent good results. The idea of hedging 
activity about with all sorts of complicated and reginenting impedinenta 
is repulsive to the impulsive American character. While "fair play" is 
auxiliary to this American spirit, and such is the basic objective of 
parliamentary procedure, @ conflict results in the further American 
tendency toward the Jessie James-Robin Hood coalition tea-party to 
thwart the slickers who becone overly clever and manipulative with 
parliamentary "tricks." However, Tlinois has found satisfaction in 
using the device for classroom purposes: 

The method of conducting the speechmaking sessions is very in- 


formal, One student is appointed chairman, Any student may then 
get the floor in the usual parliamentary way and say what he has 


Provedures and in Speech Works 
a. Prectest. 

Realising that "speech defectives constitute our largest single grow 

of handicapped citisens,"140 wimesota tries to detect sufferers at 

the tine of registration through audiometric and speech tests. They 

are then referred to the speech clinic.” According to Edney, an 

adequate program of diagnosis will reveal: 


(1) dumediate level of skill in oral communication. 
(2) strengths and wealmesses in the constituent skills of oral 

‘communication, and 
(3) indivical instructional needs. 

The diagnostic exazination of ability in oral communication 
should consist of six parts: (1) an examination of hearing 
acuity, (2) an cxamination of phonetic accuracy, (3) an 
exanination of ability in reasoning and ability in organization 
of ideas, (l) an examination of ability in reading to an 
audience, (5) an examination of ability in speaking to an 
audience, and (6),an examination of ability in Mstening while 
in an audience.’ 


dy Restest. 
‘Edney warns that “inactivity, carelessness, or bad enviromental 
conditions will frequently result in a decline of (communication) 
skill." Therefore, he proposes two plans to counteract the danger: 
(1) referral of the student back to the course by instructors 
who observe that he is inadequately using the skills of 


ral commmication, and 
(2) referral of the students back to the course who fail to 


‘U0endell Johnson, "A Critical Speech Program at the College Level," 
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pass exanintions adsinistered perjpiically throughout the 
remainder of their college career, 


Tt could be added, of course, that post-exminations might also be we- 
ful in pointing up weaknesses in the instructional program or personnel. 

© Gonference, 
‘The experience at lkinnesota has been that a speech consultant is essential 
to dealing with specialized problems, There has been such heavy denand 
for his services that the enploynent of an additional person is conten 
plated, particularly since it is domed advisable for such personnel to 
participate in the regular teaching, as well 2h 

4, Glinteal check. + Remedial work. 
‘Towa is conscious of the responsibility which an institution has to aid 
students with speech difficulities, The problen requires sympathetic 
understanding and skilled personnel. A unique feature is that students 
are considered deserving of scadenic credit for their work in overconing 
speech handicaps 25 

f. Indivhs assignments, 
It 49 gonerally agreed that students learn more and are less hampered 
by minimum requirenont standards where approval can be obtained for 
individual chotee of topics, and where the cheice is in the nature of 


UW3roddsy pe 56 
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‘WSyendel1 Jchnson, ops cits, pps 216-217: "During the past several 
years speech and voice exainations have been aduinistered to all enter- 
ing students at the University of Iows, In the first senoster of the 
present acadanic year, 120, or approximately 8 percent, of about 1,500 
‘students in the communication sills progran are receiving remedial speech 
instruction, Of these, 50 have problems of severe grade, requiring in- 
‘tensive individualised clinical attention, The others are dealt with 


preparation through research, The University of Florida offers students 
‘the incentive of examination exemptions and opportunities to appear 

as speakers at the lecture hour, as recognition for capable class per~ 
formances, There is also the inherent challenge to effort in the 
Anspiration offered by the preponderance of University of Florida alumi 
in state politics where, in places, a still sonewhat provincial and 
Angenuous attitude gives an air of reality to the fiction of success 


for unsubsidised oratory. 
a 


either in small honogensous groups taught by speech carrectioniste, or in 
their regularly scheduled classes conducted by instructors who have had 
one or nore courses in speech pathology and who are supervised by the 
speoch correction staff so far as the limited remedial speech training 
‘they undertake to give is concerned, 

"In addition, the university speech clinic provides renedial ser- 
vice for some 0 students who are not in the conmmication skills progran. 
There are 35 stutterers in the clinics of these, roughly three-fourths 
are regularly enrolied students in the university. Speoch defective 


speech clinic. The number actually being handled constitute 
percent of the total enrollment. The best estimate one might 

that the total muber of speech defectives on the campus comprises 
between 3 and 5 percent of the enrolinent, 


"In most midwestern universities speech correction is provided, at 
Jeast in sone measure, for speech-handicapped students. In sone 
institutions academic credit is granted for speech correction. . . This 
nay most reasonably be regarded as an official recognition of the 
importance of effective speech in relation to the functional value of a 
"good education,' The implied educational philosophy is becosing mare 
and more widespread; speech correction service to students is coming to 
be provided in more ani uore colleges and universities throughout the 
country—-even in sone of those in which an official conservative tra= 
ditionalisa has nilitated against a liberating appreciation of students! 
individual needs and potentialities." 


Listening 
A. H, Walker, superintendent of the Florida School for the Deaf and Blind, 
in 1906, commented: 


‘While the education of the blind child presi 
vexatious problems, his education is not fraught 
fioulities as that of the deaf child, The blind child enters school 
with a medium of commnication already established; he knows 
cause of his new surroundings; he has an 


i 
i 
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moans of communication, except for his few personal wants, and these 
are generally made know by pointing, or with crude gestures 

dens; he knows not that he has a names he knows not that there is 
a language. He lives inf, 1ittle world wholly ctroumeribed ty 
his ow few necessities.: 


Although this may represent an extrene observation on the importance of 
Listening skill, it does serve to illustrate the power and potentials 

of auricular acuity. "Good talking is an art; good listening is obviously 
rarer, and it is rarer because as an art it is nore subtle and difficult," 
says Redfield, He sees danger in the American concern to be heard without 
an equal concern for listening.!47 Eeéney points out that comparatively 
few research projects in listening comprehension have been completed, but 
‘that the need is definite and it has been established that there are 
factors in listening that oan be measured, tested, and taught.28 te cites 
the study of Nichols to suggest thirteen factars which "definitely ine 
fluence the comprehension of informative material presented orally in the 
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classroon" and sone areas of needed research: 


intelligence, reading comprehension, recognition of correct English 
usage, size of the listener's vocabulary, ability to make infer= 
ences, ability to see the organizational plan of the speech, listen 
ing for main ideas as opposed to specific facts, use of 

‘techniques to improve concentration, real interest in the subject 
Giscussed, exotional adjustment to the speaker's thesis, ability 
‘to see significance in the subject discussed, physical fatigue of 
the listener, and audibility of the speaker. Future studies should 
carry investigators into the effect of attitudes, interests, be~ 
liefs, and prejudices upon listening efficiency, into the effect 
of purpose in listening upon comprehension, into the effect of 
habits of recall and reflection upon comprehension and assimilation, 
into the effect of both rate and accuracy of synbolic interpretation 
‘upon comprehension, and finally, into the effect of the listener's 
range of sygpglic, sensory, and imaginative experience upon com 
prehension, 


In regard to the lecture technique as an effective instrument of learning 
by listening "There is some evidence to show that the poorer members of 
@ group gain mare from discussion than do their mare capable associates 
+ +» the following hypotheses may be ventured: (1) that the lecture is 
rarely as effective as discussion for poorer groups; (2) that brilliant 
groups can make progress under the lecture systen much mare rapidly than 
Poor groups; and (3) that the lecture system is often the superior method 
for brilliant students, especially in advanced study 0 


Types of Instruction and Activities in Listening: 

1, Social skill and courtesy. 
Wo one has offered experimental evidence to show how long an audience 
should be expected to suffer in silence, or how to tell the difference 


UPpatph Ge Nichols, "Factors in Listening Comprehension," core 
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between applause for a speaker's words and applause for his act of sitting 
dom, It is probably true that students who have been trained to sit 
‘through lectures are conditioned to perform as proper audiences forever 
thereafter. 

Occasionally the radio stations, with the Federal Communications 
Comission breathing dom their necks, would offer educational time. 
And occasionally the university would deign to put its prafessors on 
the air—usually in a series of half-how lectures originally design 
ed for the captive audience in the classroan. No one should have 
boon surprised that radio sets clicked off all over the land, or that 
the stgjjons later withdrew the tine and offered it to hiibiny 
ands « 

But while @ person can shut off the radio or throw an unfinished book 
into the ashoan or walk out in the middle of the feature picture, he must 
feign symptoms of a fatal fit to escape early fron lecture, sermon, or 
clutch of raconteur. While the latter three situtions should perhaps 
stand or fa11 according to their om intrinsic merits, much can be said 
for social skill and courtesy in sharing opportunities for recognition 
and participation with all, and in protecting such rights of all against 
‘the inevitable monopolist. 
2. Concentration. 3. Understanding. 

Tt is a false promise that "to apprehend aural symbols" is "to comprehend 
and assimilate then in the sane degree. ‘The complete cycle in com 
munication occurs only where "the intensity of listening is proportionate 
to the intellectual challenge of the speech."152 Hayakawa bencans the 
lack of integrity of the Mstening fare, and pleads for a sharpening of 
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Listener denand for truth and sense in mass media offerings, implying 
‘that the situation has developed from indifference and ignorance on the 
part of the listening auiience.°? concentration is basie to under= 
standing, and understanding is necessary before convincing denands can 
be made for improvements. 
4. Mase nedia analysis and critical listening, 

Minnesota devotes one quarter exclusively to the study of mass commni- 
cation. The nature and interrelationship of news and public opinion is 
the beginning points ‘the next step is a look at the physical, econonicy 
and structural organizations of mass media channels. ‘This is followed 
by an analysis of public, sexi-public, and private pressures on the slant 
of news. Each student concentrates a study on a particular news cam 
mentator hoard over the radio, and another study of a regular panel-type 
program of news treatment with the purpose of "determining the relative 
objectivity and selectivity of radio coment upon public affairs." A 
student questionnaire revealed that 96 per cent believed that they had 
developed "better standards of judgnent in listening to news analysis 
‘and coment on the radio,"15h Ir the tine ever cones," says Hayakawa, 
“when nonsense crowds out all or almost all sense from radio, journalism, 
and the mass media, so that people are throm into couplete confusion, 
the word-aanipulating professions, by having betrayed their basic trust 
of communicating accurately and well, will have created the conditions 
under which civilisation will no longer be able to survive . . .ti55 
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But perhaps there is undue concern over the quality of mass-nedia offer— 
ings. ‘The day that 2), hours of programing is too good to miss will 
‘witness the final abdication to B. 0, Plentyism, The take~it-or-leave~ 
it choice today leaves some opportunity for versatility and selectivity 
in hunan activities. It. should be hoped that it is only the novelty 
stage which denands that the family be served dinner in front of the 
television set, that neighbors are invited to cone over only to sit 
quietly (at least between comercials), and that physical exercise is 
limited to quick twists of the wrist at the panel controls. Election 
‘to public office at that stage reduces to the simple formula of the 
biggest and test promise of efforts in behalf of television, The success 
of any invasion fron Mars or elsewhere is guaranteed by @ prelininry 
of sustained progran bonbardnent which holds the population mesmerized 
and stupified. 

5. Sound effects. 
Sound effects are used to condition an audience to acceptance of the 
words of a speaker. Military or patriotic music fires an audience into 
sympathy with the utterances of political persuasions the gurgle of 
Pabst Blue Ribbon filling the foaming tankard supports @ tremendously 
extensive weeldly television prograns lacking a live audience, the 
comedian on film has thunderous applause or hysterical laughter dubbed 
in, while a live audience is cued with placards; music for the novie, 
High Woon, was cast in a tempo to synchronise with the human heartbeat, 
"From these auditory perceptions inferences can be made concerning the 
similar rewards or punishnents which may be anticipated fron experiencing 


we 


‘the real. situation,"156 

6. Slanting, 
‘The approach to the study of slanting at Winnesota is to have the student 
nake use of "transcriptions of political speeches and other propaganda 
talls, accompanied ty mineogrephed copies, in order to analyze rhetorical 
and logical content ond to contrast oral and written devices used in 
persuading." A recording is presented which contains an accompaninent 
of criticism of errors in a speech; another recording presents the speech 
with the errore corrected.” 4 unit at Michigan State "is devoted to 
the study of slanted and objective reportingy and to the discrimination 
between fact, inference, judgnent, and opinion."158 at prake, “the 
discussion and assignments included slanted and balanced reports, the 
importance of full, or at least of representative data, and the relation 
ship of the data in a report to the conclusion,"259 At T1iinois, the 
students try their om hands in "trying to make their fellows believe 
‘that the blame for (a certain) state of affairs is or is not to be laid 
at the door of the institution or practice he would or would not 2ike 
to have changed," 
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7. Listening for pleasure, 


It is assumed that tastes in listening fare are elevated through 
experiences in school which result in deeper and wider understandings 
of life, literature, and language, To the extent that this developing 
audience will be representative of consumers and voters its listening 
demands will be met. “The listener who enjoys or profits from a pro= 
gram day after day or week after week will involuntarily contract a 
Kind of debt which oan be discharged only by doing what the propagandist 
wishes."261 Hot only may the school help students to increase their 
capacity to enjoy the listening they already prefer, but it may also 
open up new vistas of enjoyment in previously unfantliar territory. 
In addition, it would be profitable to study the tastes of others in 
order that those students who later enter the merchandising or adver- 
‘ising fields may know how to analyse and cater to popular fancy, 
create new fashions, or develop a specific type of audience. A product 
which received the voluntary endorsement of Hollywood "stars," as a 
result of concentration on that one particular audience, would need no 
other assurance of success. 


8, Listening for reliable and useful information, 


For every serious talk and discussion on the radio there are 
from one quarter to twenty tines again as many soap operas and 
productions which entertain an audience through comedy and silly 
questions-and-answers. ‘The news of the world is given quickly, 

and efficiently by radio, but many of the reparte 
consist of little more than expanded headlines or serve as @ 
vehicle through which commentators can editorialise or entertain 
their listeners. Notable services for the farmer are perforned 
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each day by stations which broadcast weather and crop reports, 

but with significant exceptions little sustained interest is 

sham in people who inhabit, rural or sparse}y settled areas since 

‘their purchasing power is relatively small,’ 
In spite of the hope that the mass media may improve the quality of their 
product, and hence the quality of the services they are capable of 
rendering to the public, "the culture which people have~including the 
media of commumication—is usually the one they deserve since it is 


adapted to actual and latent public opinion,"163 It seems reasonable 


Be 


that schools which teach this phase of communication might do so fron 
the point of view of the producer of such programs or broadcasts to 
‘the end that two purposes will be served: (1) the techniques useful 
‘to the producer will be understood, and (2) at the sane time, appreci~ 
ation of useful listening will be as well learned as from the single= 
Purpose training for appreciation as a listener only. Specifically, 
and for the limited purposes of a course in communication, the student's 
‘Jearning-through-listening cones from class discussions and lectures. 
‘The type of information received through listening to lectures is 
‘typified, in more or less degree, by the four lecture areas observed 
at Iowa: 
(2) an introductory group of lectures on the nature of com 
Tifening to lectateny reciting tnd tating pert tn eisewatony 


writing examinations, and using the library), (3) @ group on 
‘language (words and their form, words and meanings, words and 
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connotations words and wege,, the "art of plain talk"), (l) a 
group on the mass media. . 


9 [stoning to observe good speaicng techniques and style, 
A mmber of colleges and universities have films and recordings of 
exemplary types of communication, Also, in some instances, their 
Libraries contain recordings of proceedings of panels and debates by 
students, or provisions are frequently mads to have members of a 
class record their talks for playback and criticism by other members 
of the class, At limesota, a project is under way to build up "a 
suall collection of wire and disk recordings of particular value to 
dgntficant 
programs of comentators, and university convocation addresses. "165 
Television has greatly extended the opportunities to observe good 
‘speaking style, 

1. Hotectaking. 
‘The purpose of note-taking at the University of Florida is to help the 
student follow the course of thought of the speaker, and to record the 
questions that arise in his mind for clarification in later class 
discussions, Tests measure the skill of the student to relate the 
words he hears to a logical pattern of thought. tistening skill is 
considered of equal importance to speaking skill at Florida State 
University, and 2 measure of achievenent is judged from a comparison 


the course, such as radio documentaries, political talks, 
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of the students! outlines with the epeakers' outlines. the students 
at Illinois indicated doubt of the utility of instruction in note-taking 
whon they voted dom a faculty proposal to include a lecture on the 
subject 168 


Procedures and Techniques in Listening Instruction: 


Pre-test. 


Edney makes the suggestion that a Listening test could take the form of 
an examination on the content of lectures, and the ability of students 
‘to denonstrate an application of the information heard. He predicts 
that equipment will soon be available which will enable audionetrists 
to give group testing of hearing aouity.169 

de Recteste 
Johnson advocates periodic teste to determine the progress of each 
student toward achieving and maintaining his om maximum level of oral 
comprehension. It is his recomendation that students continue in 
skills courses until this objective is attained, and that degrees be 
deferred until satisfactory evidence is apparent2/© 

e. Conferences. 
If equipment and-trained personel are not availatle to test for listen 
ing deficiencies, there is really no way to discover such handicaps 
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anong students except throuh observation and conference, Deaf people 
are frequently shy and sensitive. Thay may prefer to suffer the 
consequences of their handicap rather than reveal it. The most likely 
place to find out about personal problems is ina private conference, 
4 they cannot be discovered fron an examination of personnel records. 
Unfortunately, the conference camot also be the means of renedial 
help in most cases because the nunber of trained personnel is simply 
not adequate to the task. ". . . it will be at least twenty yoars bo- 
fore a sufficient supply of speech correction workers will be forth- 
coning."”” at Towa, students who have "severe grade" problems are 
given "intensive individualised clinical attention.*272 

4, Remedial work, 
In the introductory note to Listening of this section, reference was 
nade to Nichols! thirteen factors in listening skill, ‘Thus isclated 
there would seen to be promising opportunity to bolster points of 
weakness. Edney suggests placing students in Mstening clinics or in 
Listening emphasis sections, and bringing about, an increased emphasis 
won Mstening skill in speech classes, He cites direction of work 
done at the University of ldinnesota as contributing to improved Listen- 
ing: 

pease coy oil 


(3) structuralising the speech, 
() the support of one point, 


17 jomnson, "A Critical Speech Progran at the College Level," op. 
Gites Pe 2176 


Wepid., p. 216. 
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(3) te desire to learn, 
(6) the nature of concentration, 
(7) techniques for improving comprehension, 

(8) Zear (inadequacy and insecurity) and its influence won 

listening efficiency, 

(9) physical conditions related to efficient listening, and 

(10) listening techniques proved successful.173 
Inherently, the individually challenging work would consist of each 
student's bettering his om skill in listening, This would involve a 
knowledge of the areas in vhich he could work most productively. If 
accurate testing can determine areas of need, the task is one of setting 
wp ouitable activities. However, in helping hinself, it may be possitle 
for the student to help others as well. “Less than fifteen research 
Projects have been completed to date," says Edney in pointing out that 
‘stening comprehension is a problem involving factors which can be 
studied.17 certainly, thon, many opportunities exist for students 
enrolled in communication courses to select listening itself as a topic 
for investigation, writing, and speaking—preferably choosing the phase 
of most immediate and personal concern, It is a relatively pioneer 
field, and work therein offers the additional reward of constituting 


@ possible contribution. 


Clinies and Laboratories for Renedial 
Help in the Communication Skills 


Often the initial recommendation of the sectioning committee 
carries with it the notation that a student apparently needs more 
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aid in @ particular skill than he is likely to receive even in an 

eaphasis section, In such an instance the student is to 

attend one of tho clinics—reading, speech, or writing, 
The above statenont would soon to express a suitable solution to the pro- 
bem of varying individual needs, It ie recognized, however, that 
enrclixent and resowces are factors liniting full and universal 
adoption of sush a plan, Accordingly, a variety of practices and 
Policies are in existence to sutisty exceptional needs. 
Reading 
About 25 per cont of students taking skills courses at Iowa are 
serviced by the reading clinic, Included in this group are all students 
in the fundazentals sections and any voluntoers fron other sections, 
Work ie centered in improving reading rate, comprehension, and vooabu~ 
laries. "Of all these activities the work on rate has resulted in the 
nest satisfactary achievenent."” On the average reading rate is doubled 
without loss in comprehension,27© uichigan State offers help which is 
usually successful in helping students to overcone reading difficulties. 
Many nodern mechanical devices are employed to speed the process.!77 
Dlineis instructors are availatle for special help to students with 
reading difficulities, but particularly complicated cases are sent to 
‘the student counseling burean.!78 Purdue recognizes the nesd for a 
reading clinic, but presently 4s making referrals to the poycholosy 


Wcerder, ops ohtey ps Zhe 
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Such is the ordinary function of writing clinics, Illinois sends its 
worst cases to a writing clinic set up by the English department as a 
university service. st Florida State University, "faculty nenbers 
in all departments are encouraged to refer advanced students at any 
‘time to the Writing Clinic." All students who fail the required junior 
level English exanination are also enrolled in the clinic,182 

‘Spsech Clinio: 

4s in many other institutions, the skills speech clinic at Iowa is under 
‘the supervision of the department of speech. In it are incorporated the 


procedures desirable in such a program: 
ea a 
W9Mykofl, ops cites pe 152. 
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during the time that they are registered far skills. 
‘The criteria for judging whether or not a student at Illinois needs 
prescribed voosl exercises or clinical help are; intelligible speech, 
satisfactory rate of speaking, sufficient force, reasonable variety, 
‘and use of "a dialect which they themselves approve."18 
Listening as a Glinioal Concern: 
Hope is expressed at Tlinois that "special help in listening" will be 
available at sone tine in the future." Edney recomnends *placenent 
in listening clinics or in listening emphasis sections for those having 
marked deficiency in listening ability."186 But present attention to 
hearing or Ustening difficulities is given mainly, if at all, in the 
clinics whose major responsibility and coneern are with speech 
disorders. 


‘Woerder, op. cites pps 30-31. 
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Practically all of the colleges and universities of the stuiy 
offer sone type of organized renedial or clinical aid in the communi~ 
cation field, This varies from special subfreshnan sections or extra- 
hours sections to specially staffed and equipped clinics for assistance 
in each of the skills of roading, speaking, and writing. Generally, 
writing and reading problens are bandled by the communication depart- 
nent while speech problens are handled through the speech department 
which may or my not be advinistered by the communieation departnent. 
Listening is usually concern left to speech clinics as far as 
remedial aspects are concerned. 

Working within the limitations of available data, the following 
institutions would appear to offer the most intensive treatment for 
deficiencies: Iowa, Wisconsin State College, Stephens, T11inois, 
Kansas State College, and Michigan State College. 

The most general practice is to section deficient students into 
one group until acceptable standards are attained, In rare cases credit 
is given for remedial work in communication skills. The more common 
practice is to require renedial work as a prerequisite to work for 
credit. 


Summary 

Chapter III has been an analysis of scope and procedures in the 

study of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. It is seen how 

‘the materials and operations conform with a deviate from the stated 

goals of general education, and how communication programs differ or 
‘agree anong thenselves, 
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‘The impression which persists is that all programs of the study 
are directed earnestly and ably even at points where differences are 
most evident, and that a possible deficiency in one aspect may be 
balanced by compensating factors in others, 

Chapter IT has been an effort to relate communication to the 
purposes of general education; Chapter III has detailed the ingredi~ 
ents of communication itself. The next part of the study will be an 
endeavor to show how these patterns, purposes, and ingredients are 
rationalised, aduinistered, and placed in operation, 


CHAPTER IV 


‘IMPLEMENTATION OF THE GOALS THROUGH ORGANIZATIONAL APPROACHES 
USED BY THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE STUDY 


Philosophy 
‘Brumbaugh and Pace point out that every faculty represents a 

mixture of philosophies which makes labeling of the total department 
difficult, Nor is it easy to deduce from what philosophy a specific 
practice originates,” In a general way, it might be proposed that the 
rationalists would favor literature as a core for communication courses, 
‘the neo-hunanists would include literature along with linguistics and 
drill on skills, and the instrumentalists would place greater emphasis 
on practical individual needs. Norse distinguishes the differences 
88 follows: 


‘them to require @ comon progran of studies. But the tempta~ 
tion is indeed strong to advocate a well-designed course or 

@oup of courses for practically all the students in a given 
college, 

every si 

have a 

qualms 


rationalist with respect to required studies. the neo-hunanist 
concentration upon the literary, historical, and philosophical 
development of Western culture, and the intellectual values 


Yarumbaugh and Pace, op. ott, pps 298-99. 
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sceruing from the collateral study of the chief methods of 
imovledge in the major fields of Jearning, leads 
‘them naturally to the side of prescription. 


These exploratory studies provide no 
indication that any one progran gf general education is 
notebly superior to others « ¥ «- 


1. Badosophica! Ghinate. 

a, Ratdonalist: 
Jn the rationalist system "One would expect to find a structure 
characterized by a fixed curriculua pattern, a logical organisation 
of subject matter, a dialectic method of teaching, and prescriptive 
Planing et ths top level . . *" In this concept, the teachers are 
concerned with intellectual development anong students, and the progran 
is 11.~designed for those incapable of sbstract thinking. Success of 
‘such @ program depends on having teachers who are loyal to the rationsl- 
iet view. Such dedication leads to the conviction anong its adainietra- 
‘tore thet the "poorest teachers are those who have cone to us primarily 
Anterested in teaching techniques and pedagogical devices} without ex- 
ception we have found that good teaching 4e a by-product of interest 


24, . Mores, "the Design and Operation of Programs of General 
Béucation," Fifty-firet Yearbook, USSE, p. 350. 
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and solid groundwork in basic subject-natter ficlds."® 


be Neo-Hiunanist: 


sation of subject matter, with coordination by comuittees, 
‘the use of more varied methods of teaching, the existence 


Neo-humanism is most frequently found in the liberal arte college 
specialising in professional preparation of students. The teachers 
under this influence may recognize vocationalism as a co-existent 
field, but with a well-defined boundary, In general, the neo-humanist 
teachers' "purposes and behavior are likely to be similar to those of 
‘the rationalist teachers, but they will be less certain of their ground, 
more variant in their convictions, and somewhat more tolerant of col- 
‘leagues whose views deviate from their om." In further description, 
‘Bigelow continues: 

oobi eet cere eer ee 

While aware of the impacts of emotion upon student behavior 


they will be distrustful of emotion and seek to promote its 
strict control through Imowledge and reason. ‘They will have 


Sia21ten G. Carlton and Winston W. Little, "The Social Seience 
Comprehensive at the University of Florida,” Social in General 
Biweation, p, 165. Béited by Zari Janes \edretie Dabiause oe 
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profound faith in the virtues of subject matter, systenatically 
Organised and systematically presented, as the means of accon- 
plishing what they consider the fundanental ends of general 
education. They will expect, and be expected, to be experts— 
which in effect meas specialists--in sone such subject matter. 
+ + » Working in general education they will find it difficult 
‘to select the elements of their speciality which at a minimum 
should be transmitted to their students. ' 
o. Instrumentalist + 
"the instrumentalists contend that educational experiences must take 
current and local conditions into account, being consciously tailored 
‘to particular philosophies of education, special student clienteles, 
and institutional resources in staff and equipaont."” Instrunentalisn, 
then, is predicated upon "the present life situation" of students and 
@ recognition "that students learn in different ways, that the aim of 
education is to help students make the most of their particular abili- 
‘ties, to channel and extend their drives, to use their present con- 
‘Victions and hopes and interests as a means to making then better hunan 
beings and better citizens, and. . . to help them bring as deep an 
understanding as possible of themselves and of their world to the work 
they do.” At this point, at least, Instrunontalism parallels, or is 
‘supported by the philosophy of "Experimentalism which holds that the 
individual is dynamic, thet learning is an active process, that the 


essence of education is the reconstruction of experience through the use 


Satgeton, Ps cite, pp. 306-07. 
Yeokert, op. cite, pe 261+ 
*vectean and Raushenbush, ops cite, ps 162. 


of the method of intelligence, logically placing the emphasis in 
curriculum making upon the problems of contemporary living . . . the 
past has value principally as it helps to interpret the present." 
Warters expresses concern that there are so few schools which base 
their instruction on "the requirenents of adult society and the comon 
concerns of youth," and that such schools are labeled as "progressive" 
or "advanced." The instrumentalist does not expect uniforn scholar= 
ship. He expects & student to serve his omn goals with the best skill 


and integrity at his disposal, but is not dismayed by low performance 


in other areas. > 


In the instrumentalist view one could expect to find, 
structurally, a flexible pattern of courses, a psychological 
organization of subject matter, individualized methods of 
‘teaching, and wide steff-end-student participation in plan- 
ning. ‘The distinction between curriculum and extracurriculu 
would be minimised. . . . valuation would be concerned with 
Personal development and maturity rather, phan being Limited to 
the testing of intellectual attainnents.: 


For the instrumentalist teacher in general education there are no 
absolutes: 


+ + + man is an integrated, growing, social organisn in 
whom reagon and emotion are of co-ordinate significance, being 
indeed inextricably inter-linked; the free, spontaneous growth 
of all persons in society is the suprene good; the function of 
education is to arrange an environment conducive to the full 
development of all potentialities of each socially-related 


Uyarold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, p. 50. 
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Andividuals and the test of that education is the conse~ 

Ghent Deharior of thoes who have been the object of 
If, then, as frou Ti1inois, there cones the direct but ambiguous state- 
ment that "We deal with writing and speaking only, or almost only, on 
‘the practical level" on the assumption that "few of our students will 
‘ever be professional writers or speakers, whereas all will have to write 
oF speak in arder to bo good workers and good citizens," the probles 
©f categorizing becones complicated. ‘he first part of the statenent 
Seems to imply mechanical and formalized skill, while the latter part 
Suggests that such means accomplish an unrelated end. Even more stark, 
but less equivocal is the report from Florida State University that 
"Written Commmication is strictly a sills course. Oral Communication 
++ + deals with the skills of speaking and listening."?7 such defini- 
‘tion of purposes as the two above, might indicate more of the neo 
hunmist qualities since the skill itself is of prinary emphasis rather 
‘than the student hinself or a body of knowledge. More nearly oxempli- 
fying the instrumentalist view ie the philosophy at Drake: 

oir erat es 


train him in those values and skills that will enable hin to 
contribute continually to the renewal and improvement of society. 


—_— 
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in our view, 1s to equip the student to adapt himself to his 

eovironnent. Yet the adaptation, we hold, must be qualified 

by a vision of a better mode of life, and the student mst 

be trained in those attitudes and skille that yill stimulate 

him to strive effectively for a better world.! 
$0, too, at ichigan State College, there is no wish to impose upon the 
students "on entirely new code that they will imodiately discard once 
outside the classroom door." Rather, the aim is to take what the students 
have as a beginning and try "to make then aware of what language habits 


and whet skills are socially acceptable in the world in which they will, 


work end play. «0 
2, Porvading or Unifying Theme of the Communication Course. 
a, Linguistics: 


‘he approach at Drake "is through semantic emphasis.” A study is made 
of “connotative values; contexte, symbolic, psychological and physical” 
88 a means of developing critical Judgnent, for one thing, "to detect 
Persuasive devices in editorials, advertising, and propeganda.*”° 
Courses in other comprehensive communication prograns usually include 
Principles of semantics, but with varying emphases. 

Dd. Readings 
‘The University of Florida program operates on the premise that "the most 
effective approach in the development of the communication skills is 
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‘hrough reading." The language arts are synchronised around reading os 
@ core, 

co. Writings 
At Purdue, major attention is given to clearness and correctness in 
writing. "livery student must take one such courses wesker students 
must take twos and very weak studente usually take thres . . ."”" 

ds Speakings 
There seemed to be none of the schools of the study which placed greater 
emphasis on speaking than on other skills of commmication in the main 
‘freshnen English course. However, several recommended or included 
separate courses in speech as part of the general education progran. 


3+ Objectives. 
‘Surveying California junior colleges, Johnson found that 


In many courses instructors linit their attention exclu- 
fively to okills, In others, while these are stressed, 
instructors at ‘the ome ‘ne ‘sin to ooutribute to suah other 

education goals as personal adjusteent, fanily re- 
lations, life valuse, and eltinenahip. 3 


Pheise, "the Comprehensive Freshman Tnglish Course at the University 
2s cite, pp» 157-58, 
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A of the Galite of General Eéuoation in the Junior 


in 


The latter features are looked upon as impedinents to instruction by 
course.at the University of Oregon maintains thet the best feature 
of the progran there is "the determination to teach composition rather 
‘than social. consciousness, ete." 

% Skslie-tonbentaproved? 
‘he Michigan State College communication progran is regarded as utili- 
tarian. "While content must remain important, it is the skill thet 
counts." Artistry mst give way to practical necessity. Basic needs 
and purposes must havo first consideration. > ‘the University of Florida 
Sees skill in reading as basic to achievement of skill in other academic 
endeavors, and distributed stress on reading, writing, and ‘spealcing 
leads often to the designation of a course as "commumiestion skills" 
8 seen at Iowa, Michigan State, Stephens, and idinesota.“° An Iona 
study of ways to improve writing skill resulted in denial of value to 
‘the introduction of extraneous materials into the composition course. 
"Correctness and clearness in the written work" seoned the desideratum 
of function, according to the institutions eurveres,"” ‘The Iowa program 
Steelf, however, 46 an integration of ell the commmnication skills with 


OO 
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essential operational kmowledge required within the limits of the conmu= 
nication field, No attempt ie made to integrate the course with litera- 
ture or social science courses. Even the individual skills of reading, 


writing, speaking, and listening are studied as integrations of many 


subokitis.” 


+ Knowledge and fact: 


In the subject-centered approach it is assumed that an 
orderly organization of subject content should be the matter 
of first concern in curriculum developnent. The objective 
ds the arrengoment of topics so that they are logically re- 
lated to one gpother within the general franework of the 
subject area. 


‘TMlustrative of this technique is the course in Bible at Muskingum: 


‘The first main objective related to the acquisition of 
information, The student was required to dexonstrate his 
ability to recognize or recall, as the case might be, 
selected facts concerning the historical background of the 
life of Jesus; literary features of the four Gospels; 
chronological features} leading characters associated with 
Jesuss a few great nasjerpieces of Christian arts and the 
meaning of terms . . «: 


However, there is general agreement that content is important for 
“subject matter is the medium through which the adult mind of the 
‘teacher and the imature mind of the learner find communion," but "the 
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Particulars . . . must be those for which the learner can find func- 
‘tional use in his om concrete world."”* In this opirit the progran 
should "make allowances for intellectual differences among studente” 
‘to the end that greater stress be placed on the student's total develop- 
nent, taking account of many kinds of differences.”” tndiscriminate 
soquiring of facts is not efficient learning, and in specific reference 
‘to communication; the facts, thoughts, and reactions should be those 
worthy of coamnicution.”> To give direction to this purpose at the 
University of Florida, content of lectures is included in the progress 
tests and comprehensive exaninations,! 
©. Social attitudes and socio-senantics: 
Society not only continues to exist by transmlesion, by 


communication, but it may feirly be said to exist in trans- 
mission, in communication. there is more than a verbal tic 


Actually no subject matter or drill or class activity hes a place in 
‘the program unless it can be demonstrated to fill a need in daily living 
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oF contribute to the achievement of clear social objectives. Sound 
curriculum development suffers from retention of obsolete and useless 
‘traditional impedinenta unrelated to present hunan need.” 


One of the earliest courses, that at Macalester College 
in St. Paul, Mimesota, has consistently maintained a social 
orientation, with emphasis upon the communication activities 
which relate the student to his environment. It reste upon 
the premise that communication is both a symbolic process 
and a social activity and may be described as 'socio~senantic,! 
Somewhat akin but more complex is the program at the University 
of Denver, where the greatest weight is given to the application 
of general semantics in an effort to produce general pprsonal 
‘adjustment as the key to communicative effectiveness. 


So also is the objective at Drake to train the student in "those 
values and skills thet will enable him to contribute continually to the 
renewal and inprovenent of society." A quarter of work at Iimescta 
is concerned with meaning of words and their social effects.” 
Democratic values: 

Michigan State underscores "the responsible use of Language in a 
democratic society." It is not sufficient that a student acquire skill; 
he must also learn his obligation to use that skill productively and 
honestly. Communication skill can also be a weapon for destruction as 


well as a tool "to bring about changes in an imperfect soctety.t!” 


%soun J, DeBoor, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Helen Rand Miller, 
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e+ Gultural and intellectual attaiments: 


If there is a common body of knowledge which all students 
must acquire, the syllabus, common reading assignnents, and 
lectures follow naturally. If the role of the teacher is to 
Ampart imowledge, or train the mind, and stop there, most of 
Gor reletions between student and teacher other than those 
of learning alone, are a matter of indifference. . . . 

‘We camot accept, on present evidence, the concept of 'intelli- 
gence! as being a single, unalterable, measureable quality 
Himited to academic, verbal, and quantitative powers of synbol~ 
isation and abstraction, but, instead, we tentatively hold the 
hypothesis of several kinds of intelligence, accompanied by 
clusters of abilities, appearing in a bewildering variety af 
forms and patterns in the individuals who make up the student 
bodies of our colleges. . . . Thus, they speak of aesthetic, 
social, scientific, administrative, and mechanical intelli- 
gence. They further vonosive of each of these kinds of in- 
‘telligence as being accompanied in its operation by several 
separable abilities, such as observational, evaluative, we 
interpretive, conceptual, imaginative, logical, or predictive. 


f. Understanding of language: 


Not only science, but myth, analogy, metaphorical thinking, 
and art are intellectual activities determined by 'synbolic 
nodes’. . « . Symbolism is the recognised key to that mental 
Life which is charaeteristically husan and above the level of 
sheer animality. Symbol and meaning make man's world, far more 
‘than sensation. . . » Man's conquest of the world 
rests on the suprene development of his brain, which allows hin 


lation of in the gaps and confusions of direct experi- 
noe, and fy unas of Trerbel signet So asd the corectener er 
other people to his own. . . . The development of language is 
‘the history of the gradual accumulation and elaboration of verbal 
symbols. . . . The syabol-naking function is one of man's prinary 
sebivities, like eating, looking, or moving about... . the 
fact that the hunan brain is constantly carrying on a process of 
symbolic transformation of the experiental data that cones to it 
causes it to be a veritable fountain of more or less spontaneous 
ideas. As all rogistered experience tends to terminate in action, 
it 4s only naturel thet a typically hunan funetion should 

4 typically human form of overt activity; and that is just what 
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Man's achievenents rest upon the use of symbols. For this 
reason, we must consider ourselves as a symbolic, 
Glass of life, and those who rule the symbols, rule us. 


Picture. Already, schools like Minnesota, Drake, Chicago, jg 
and Iowa are experimenting with procedures of this sort... 


The study of semantics is frequently used as a means of helping indi- 
‘viduals think straighter and to improve communication contact. "It is 
essentially a study of relations between words and things, between 
Janguage and behavior." Such study has revealed blockings or barriers 
which include: 
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1, Confusing words with thing 
Confusing levels of abstraction 
3+ The inability to distinguish between a fact 


and an inference 
ky Faith in absolutes 


ot 

9+ The pursuit of meaningless questions!6 
‘The Drake program has proved a valuable experiment in demonstrating the 
Felationship between a knowledge of language and the ability to com- 
municate effectively. Encouraged by success in the improvenent of 
‘writing through these means, it is expected that more work will be done 
4n speech, following the sane principles.” ‘Training the student to 
observe language and to understand the basic laws of language behavior 
‘are fundamental to a sound progran. "48 Mimesota's communication pro- 
Gram revolves about linguistic studies as they concern "adult needs in 
4 democratic society," and the realistic and current usages as found 
among the nass nedia,“? 

ee Personality development: 
One experimental progran operates on the principle that the key to com= 
municative effectiveness lies in proper personal adjustment.°° Such also 


'Wosootak, Be cite, pe h2. 


*Veases;enmmniastdi*(Gatgres Mapahdd Trensition, p. 157. 


Maes, Ds choy pe 92. 
a0, "Communication," op. cit., p. 157. 
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i the thesis of Wendell Johnson's Poople in Quandaries. In the struc- 
‘ture of language lies the clue to the solution of most personal mal- 
adjustments. Answers are possible only in terms of the language of 
‘the question or problem. If the question can be stated in clear and 
‘accurate Language the answer can cone back with equal attributes.9> 
hh. Members of cl dons, 
and contribution to studies in general education. 
‘Tt is assumed that the members of a department will follow the leader- 
ship of the department head. Aetivity might reflect interest in pro- 
moting one or another or all the aspects of a program. 


to discover which of selected educational practices work 
best for himy he may write for publications he may develop 
new course syllabi or participate in off-campus activities 
of various Kinds . . . . The concept under consideration is 
‘that every faculty member should make adventure a part of 
his om thought life; he should constantly push back his 
ow thought frontiers; he should do some pioneering and ex- 
Front la nia aera remtare ie necessary #0 assure continuoug, 
growth in his work and to assure his own personal vitality. 


Whether the "adventuring" involves travel near or far, one important 
outcome is the improvenent in understanding of community and national 
1ife needs. Too notoriously, "the public relations of many colleges and 


SYendell Jchnson, Poople in Quandaries, op. cit., pp. 11, 15, 16, 
11, 18. j : 
Ogan, A College. Looks at Its Program, 2Bz cite, p. 18. 
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universities are poorest in their hone comunities."°? Sush an indiete 
nent surely suggests the importance of off-campus participations. An 
impressive example of possibilities far values in inter-group relations 
is found at Minnesota where a committee of representatives of schools in 
‘the area "aids in inter-eity and school and university understanding," as 
follows: 
Tt contributes to various special prograns in the 

general field of communication . . . it is engaged in 

Promoting a series of lectures and discussions for all 

‘language arts teachers in Minneapolis and St. Paul 

with the purpose of elucidating the social significance 

of eduoagional stress upon the mass mediums of commni~ 

cations. 
As at Antioch, in most other institutions as well, "Some funds are 
available to permit menbers of the faculty to attend professional 
noctings."” the productiveness of conferences and cooperative studies 
4s evident fron the published reports describing these activities. The 
experiences are a partial answer, at least, to the charge that 

We need in our field teachers with a variety of back- 
grounds and a variety of information along with a basic 
Anterest in and sone training in the arts of commumi- 


cating knowledge, ideas, feelings to others... « 
Besides these obviously professional topics, the teacher 


robert le Ds Davideon, "A Phase of Terminal Eduoation Provided 
by the College or University," Education at p. 326. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsyli i» Vole (Sept., 1951). 


Slur 160, “Communication in General Education," OP. cite, De 73. 
5Sntdoch College Bulletin, op. cit., ps 30. 


deals with it and demands sone background for evaluation, 

tent hin fron felling prey © the ion of the seaane te 
While McGrath suggests that the student be required to study the lan- 
guage habits of representative seguents of the population, and Perrin 
‘suggests that the teacher read widely, and McGregor proposes work ex- 
Perience for the Antioch faculty, it would seem that the faculty could 
benefit fron a rather extensive and varied experiencing in meting and 
working with people outside the profession as well as with those within, 
Wo evidence was found that faculties designate representatives to partici- 
pate in lay functions for the purpose of helping the staff in its om 
orientation toward needs and purposes in communication. 

tn sumary, then, it is evident that a variety of philosophies 
exist anong faculties but that adsinistration, curriculum, and practices 
Provide sone clue to the over-all complexion, low the philosophy is 
‘translated can be seen in the pervading theme and objectives which 
characterise the programs. The type and dynamism of the leadership, and 
‘the degree of dedication of staffs find some expression and identification 
4n membership and participation in professional and lay associations. The 
quality and influence of prograns are manifested in the frequency of their 
Selection as subjects for study and discussion by recognised authorities. 


revrtn Be ches pp. 221, 227. 


Administration 
‘When we state the general principle that adninistration 

is a means of facilitating the achievenent af goals or pur- 

poses, we are explicitly acknowledging the belief that a 

harsohious and effective relationship between structure and 

function must prevail, ‘The virtues and weaknesses of 
organisational patterns and structures must be assessed, in 
part, by reference to the purposes they are supposed to 
facilitate,: 

An infinite number of factors constitute the adninistration of a 
Coumunication course. "The variety of organizations and of administra 
tive devices is in itself evidence of the fact that educators are search- 
ing for a structure to handle effectively the emerging programs of general, 
eduoation.©® sono of the materials of the framwork will be examined 
to determine their relationship to other phases of communication study and 
earning and to the type and character of the institution and ite program 
of general education. A selective choice has been made of six areas which 
‘seem pertinent in making comparisons. Direct correspondence with heads of 
communication departments of the several institutions has provided much of 
the data, but supplementary information has been obtained from college 
catalogs, NoGrath's Commmication in General Education, and Stickler's 
Organization and Adninistration of General Eduoation. 

An analysis of data in the worksheets reveals that characteristics 
most prevalent among the communication programs of the study would result 


in the following design of adainistration: 


STombaugh and Pace, Bs cit., ps 280. 


Fo. nepert Pace, “Organization and Administration of General 


Education: An Introduction," Organization and Administration of General 


Eduoation, p. 1. 


1, ‘The title of the course has been modeled to indicate an en 
phasis in freshuan English on language as skills in communication, 

2. The course combines instruction in all the aspects af com- 
nunication with relationships established betwoon roading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening, 

3+ Top administrative responsibility rests with the dean of the 
arts and sciences or literal arts college. 

li, He is advised by @ committee on general studies, 

5+ The head of the communication or freshnan English departaent 
is responsible to the chairman of the general studies committee, or if the 
latter is merely advisory, then to the dean of the college, 

6. In a few instances, comittess on reading, writing, and speak- 
ing serve as advisers to the head of the communication department. 

7. ‘Tho instruoters serve a dual capacity as menbers of both the 
comunication staff and the English department. The comunication staff's 
membership is largely composed of English teachers, only occasionally in- 
cluding instructars recruited fron other departae«ts, 

8. The head of the departaent maintains his "hone" in the English 
or speech departaent. 

9. The head of the departaent is full professar, but a Ph.D, 
degree is no more likely than an M.A. degree, or sometimes even an A.B, 

10. Only @ fraction of the communication departments carry on an 
active, continuous, and comprehensive articulation with the high schools 
whose graduates they serve. 


‘Typifying the preceding average characteristics as a whole in 
Greatest degree are Drake, Louisville, and Western Michigan College of 
Education. 

Among the six general areas described on pages 185 through 215, 
it is noted that each institution observes administrative practices 
found in 80 per cent or greater duplication by other institutions of 
‘the study as follows: 


1, Antioch: Kansas State Teachers College, and Musiingun 
2. Ghicago: Purdue 


3. Drake: University of Wisconsin, and Louisville 
4, Florida State Us: Iowa, and Kansas State College 


5. University of Florida; Antioch, and Drake 
&: Tainelst mimosa > Iowa, and Louisville 
7, Towa: U. of Florida, Drake, and U. of Wisconsin 
6, Kansas State College: Florida State University 


9. Kansas S. 7. Ce: Western Michigan, and Youngstown 
10. Touleville: Trake, and Muskingum 


LL, Macalester: Drake, Louisville, U. Wis., and Youngstown 
12, Wichigan State College: University of Minnesota 


13. University of Minnesota: Michigan ‘State, and Tlinois 
2h. Making “Torlovilioe Antioch and Socegetonn 
bs. ee for Women: Kansas State Teachers, Western 


16. Purdves Kansan State College, Geiongn, lastavitie, Pennsylvania 
e for Women, and Wright J. 


i. st Moskingm, and Western Michigan 
1B. of Education: Kansas State Teachers 
jy and Youngstom 
19. Wisconsin State Setiege: Florida State University, and 
versity jconsin 
2. Univireity of Wisconsin: Drake, Tora, louisville, and 


21, Wright J.C. K.5.0,, Louisville, and W.5.c. 
22, Youngstom: K.S.1.C,, Muskingum, and W.l.C.E. 

From this evidence it appears ‘that the smaller institutions have a 
tendency to follow mich the sane pattern of aduinistration, The tendency 
tomard uniformity in adninistration does not exist anong the larger insti- 


English Composition and Freshman English retain nore of the traditional 
qualities? Does a change to such newer designations as Communication, 

Area I, or Basic Skills tend to indicate imovations or modernisation? 

‘Does a change in title of course comit a school to a program of renova- 
‘tion or does it act as a spur to continual effarts to meet newly defined 
Goals or purposes inherent in the substituted name? 

A change fron conventional high school terns of “nglish" or 
“Composition” night result in a student's overcoming a conditioned preju= 
ice against a college course incorporating the sane course designation, 
‘To @ high school graduate who "liked" English, a difference in objectives 
and procedures in a college course would be less of a shock if the title 
id not lead hin to expect experiences paralleling those of the high school 
course. On the other hand, if freshman English is a contimation of the 
high school course, the title might be appropriately similar as an assur- 
ance to the student of an easy transition from high school to college work. 
But, says Johnson, "Mere course titles and departmental classification by 


no means reflect or describe the realities of a progran in communication 
skills." His investigations led to the conclusion that any correlation 
dotween title and content was slight. Among California Junior Colleges he 
found sone of the most effective teaching ("teaching that recognises the 
‘achievenents and needs, the goals and interests of individual students") 
‘taking place in courses "under the most comonplace and traditional of 
titles." In contrast, he found examples of "perfunctory and uninspired 
teaching," occurring under such titles as Modern Commnication, where he 
could detect "no change from the traditional in either purpose or nethod, 
Jn sone instances, Johnson thinks, this situation develops fron an adnin- 
istrator's wish to appear in step with the latest educational progress, but 
where the action was not preceded by appropriate planning and staff train- 
ing? 

Other investigators, too, see the need for functional changes—a 
departure from specialisationand honesty in course descriptions, rom 
expresses the danger of specialisation in communication skills with a 
parody on a parable: "And it cane to pass that the specialists did multi- 
ply and did form thenselves into lesser groups of specialised specialists 
until all progress ceased, for there was a strange confounding of language 
and they understood not one another's speech . . ." Brown found that 97.6 
Per cent of the institutions of a recent general edusation survey required 
"English composition" of which he states 90 per cent is of the more tra~ 
ditional type. He does not accept traditional composition courses as 


595, tame Johnson (director), General Eduestion in Action, Pe Uh. 
Washington, D, C.1 Anerican Comeil on fon, 19525 
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meriting a place in a general education sequence. the following course 


‘titles were found among the institutions of the study: 


Antioch +L 101-2 (Current Reading and Writing) 


+ English 101-2 (Written Commnication) 

Ua of Florida +++ 0-3 (Reading, Speaking, and Wri ting-Freshman English) 
‘+++ (2 courses) Verbal Communications Rhetoric 100-101-102) 
Basic Skills Course 10: 5~6 (Communication Skills) 
Kana. State Col..., Eng. 125, 135 (Written Communication; Speech 105, 
a ae Oral Communication) 


Kans. State Teachers 
Bobvorssaccvscece ‘nelish Composition 1-2 or optionally Comunication 
L- 


Louisville...++++++ Eng. 101-2 (Oral and Viritten Composition) 
Macalester «..++++ Engs 103-4 (Freshman English) 


Michigan State .... Basic 111~2~3 (Communication Skills) 


eevee Bnglish A, B, C (Freshman Composition) or 
optionally, Communication 1, 2, 3 


Muskingum ..++4+++4 Area 105-6 (Commnication) 


seseeenesene 103, 202 (Fresh. aa 
— "Gyeonh ait (Princigise of Specah) 
‘Stephens « English 1-2 (Communication Skills) 


Scenes I. Brom, "Freshman English and Genera) eal Binaohtny? Be 


Journal of Higher Education, 21 (Gaker, 1950), 11-20, 


‘W, Mich, Gol.Bn.++ Language 10) A-B (Communication) 
Mis.State Col..... Engl. 101 a-b (Freshman Composition) Speech 150 


«Eng. 1 a-b or optionally Integrated Lberal 
Studies (ILS) k1-2 


‘+ Engle 101 (Baglish Composition) 
« Basie I, II, III (Communication 105~6-7) 


U. Wisconsin . 


Wright J.¢. 


a. Distributed courses: 

Rattigan found that "distribution requirements" was the most common 
@pproach in general education programs. ‘The purpose is stated as an 
effort to acquaint the student "with the content and method of each 
major division of the curriculum." The criteria for this designation, 
he states, are twot "(1) Divisional organisation of the curriculum 
and the staff, and (2) sampling.* 

‘The maximum acceptance of distribution principles in the area of 
‘the language arts provides opportunities for sampling of various types 
of written and orel composition, a study of literature in its multiple 
forms, a consideration of mass media, and perhaps, lecture or other 

‘The purpose of the program of distribution is to pro- 
vide the student with a broad view of the world he lives 


in and to equip him with the meme of understanding it. 
This entails a knowledge of inanimate and aninate nature 


61, 


bagel aE ra of the General Education 
Movenent, Ye 70. Washington? Sas Cetnetie Welvoesl oF Bessie 
Fess, st 
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‘Tt appears that in some instances the communication progran may 
vary An category fron the pattern of the other general education courses 
within the same college. For instance, the over-all program may sem to 
bbe an integrated one, or comprehensive in character, while the communi= 
cation phase remains traditionally distributed or limited. At Florida 
State University it was decided that "the differences in techniques 
detween written and oral comuniestion aro greater than their simtlari- 
ties" and in consequence parallel courses in oral and written comuni~ 
cation are offered rather than a single course. However, the oral 
section is nore of an optional course.°> Purdue maintains seperate 
courses for work in composition, speech, and literature on the theory 
‘that fusion adds complexities, and because present evidence is not re 
garded as conclusive that integration provides more permanent and 
effective results. 


a, 
‘Bulletin of Yale University. “Undergraduate Courses of Study, 
Fant and Spring Taras, WETASSE soriee fy los) tortie 1951; 9, 230-39. 
S55, tagh Rieter, "Duliding a Progren of Generel Biusstion ab 


Florida State University," Organisation and Administration of General 
Bayeation, footnote, pe lols 


Sry cote, ops cits, pp» 143) bh, 153. 


b. Tutorials 

‘Jn some programs, such as that at the State University of Iowa, there 
are "emphasis" sections within the course in which students with comon 
needs are brought together for specialised training. A preceptorial 
system like that at Colgate, and systems in use at Sarch Lawrence, 
‘Bennington, and Bard individualize the work even more. "lany schools 
have been adding or developing reading and speech clinics and writing 
laboratories, which in effect offer the students personal attention con- 
parable alnost to private tutoring 0% At St. John's "Each morning for 
five days a week the student must spend one hour in a language tutorial 


and another in a nathenaties tutoria1.© 


‘the central problem of general educat: 
could be more opposed to a quest for unity than this 
particular viewpoint, calling as it does for a "tailor-made" 
curriculum to fit the individual interests, needs, and 
sbilities of each and every student.°7 
Among the selected colleges and universities of this particular study, 
‘there appeared to be no true or consistent tutoriel programs in con- 
munication except for some instences of remedial help and supervised 
‘writing in laboratories. 


© ceamt.eten on te Rnglish Curricul 


‘Teachers of page gue paaseh Fonguage Arte 
Appleton—Century is 


Seattigan, Bs cite, pe 108. 


e. Gores 
Rattigan sees core courses as those which "aim to identify life-needs 
of students and to organise the curriculum around these neods." There 
is less reliance upon the transfer of learning in this situation. Such 
procedures are especially effective in the orientation areas of school 
prograne.® 4 atstieulty in the core technique 1s 


+ + + to adjust the content of the various sectional 
courses to the needs of the students rather than to 
attonpt to adjust the studente to a content more or less 
jonnon to all of then. . . 

"in taeory, the Smvegrotion of nglish with ther 
subjects increases motivation and makes more likely trans- 
for of skills and knowledge—perhaps of attitudes also. 
This ergment 1s conclusive--for those who regard English 

ss meas: teak subject, & feailitator of oommmicstion. 
oe ‘the teachers kmow enough about English to 
pang! sad ninister he gtaden) needs for guage arte 


peeled English is beyond question. 
+ + » the communication course 
on the student's growing interest ‘con! 
especially as that world unfolds through the mass nedia of 
Communications the course at Drake takes advantage of the 
students! natural, ‘to know more about themselves 
as social beings. 
‘Towa designates general education courses as “Basic Skills and Core 
Courses," but communication is placed in the category of the basic 
skills courses rather than the core courses. ‘he Antioch situation 
would seem to offer opportunities to relate communication study to 


Practical problems and related needs, but the course deseription seems 


u 
Fee 


Andicative of a somewhat traditional program, It is assumed that a 
I ee 
Bid, pe 20h, 
6, 


‘The English Language Arts, op. cits, pp. 149, 216. 


‘true "core" course would cut across conventional subject-matter lines. 
‘If writing is one subject, speaking another, reading another, and 
Listening a possible fourth, then a nmber of the prograns could be 
‘Labeled as core, but for the purposes of this study, a commnication 
course is assumed to include the four elements referred to by simple 
definition. ‘Some of the institutions of the study indicate that topics 
Pertaining to other course work of the student are acceptable for 
writing and speaking, but there was no actual merging of courses, nor 
any hint of willingness to surrender soversignity, ‘The apparent ex- 
ception is found at the Pemsylvania College for Women: 

Sinoe the skills which pertain to writing are essential 

to every course in college, the student is given direct 

opel cher arp ead tage roeer as 

Sona cee a 

4. Somprehensive: 
compass broad fields, there is usually insufficient tine for the de- 
tailed mastery required in cubject-natter courses, "It is sufficient 
‘to kmow the general nature of the content, significant problems of the 
field, outstanding suthorities, and ways in which a particular subject 
has contributed to a rich life in the world today." "=~ Such @ purpose 

70, 
burgh’ Fenn. Cole'tor Womans Use 

Tenn We Harbeson, "Curricular Organization of Pasadena Junior 


College," What About Sourses?, pp. 192-93. Edited by B. Lamar 
Johnson. iy Ope Cit., pe 75 (Lootnote). 


of Lvania for Wonen, Pe The 
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4s ordinarily the object of survey courses. In the early efforts to 
achieve comprehensiveness in the new communication courses, says 
Foerster, "Combination did not mean integration . . . but rather the 
packaging of diverse skills (writing, reading, and speaking) in one 
oourse;*”* ‘It is conceded, nevertheless, that such courses could be 
classified as comprehensive insofar as they included all elenents 
pertinent to communication. In the institutions of this study it is 
possible to find evidence that the communication programs do include 
all tho pertinent elements in some degree, by accident or design, ‘the 
couprehensive freshman English course at the University of Florida is 
described as one "designed to enlarge the student's store of ideas and 
meanings and to increase his efficiency in the communication arts— 
reading, writing, speaking, and Listening!”? In the planning stage, 
‘the University of Florida, "many ell-university sub-comittees were 
appointed to work out outlines for the seven subject~area comprehensive 
courses." The purpose was "to replace the high fragmentation of college 
courses with broader viewpoints" and to avoid "superficial survey courses.” 


‘The comprehensive freshman English course, leading, Speaking, 
and Writing, is, then, one part of the university's program of 


TProerester, ops cite, Ps 202. 

univers: Record of the University of Florida, p. 262,Vol. XLVII, 
sertos Ty Tor 3 Gainesville, Vlarider Waiversity of Moris, 1952. 

THinston W. Little, "General duoation at the University of 


Florida: Sone Salient Facts and Considerations,” Organisation and Adminis- 
‘tration of General Education, pp» 17h, 175, 177+ 


every 
nation Like a spirit, everywhere pervading and penetrating, 
its component parts, and giving them one definite meaning. 


‘he Commission on the English Currieulua of the National Council of 
‘Teachers of English concluded that the only successful integrated 
courses were those “organised on the basis of problems which the stu- 
dente have accepted as valid and important for thea.”"” Probably the 
optimum in integration would be a program in which the courses of in- 
struction are unified to the degree that "they approxinate as closely as 
possible one single course, in which the material draw fron all fields 


Busse, ops ote, pe 57. 

"Jenn Henry Gardine}. Newman, The Idea of a University, pp. 136-37. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Company, . 

Te English Language Arts, op. cite, ps 217. 


is synchronised and correlated at every feasible point to emphasize 
significant relationships and to promote meaningful generalizations, 
consistent knowledgeable attitudes, and critical appreciation." ”® 
‘MY Mdnnesota, "the student hinself is considered to be the integrating 
elenent of all the forms and informal learning experiences which have 
an impact upon hia." More specifically in regard to comunteation, 
Drake regards the synbolie process as the factor which makes the separate 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening indivisible. at 
Weconsin, in the progran of Integrated Liberal Studios, "the feeling of 
‘wholeness of the program" is maintained through participation by the en- 
‘tire faculty of the department in planning and introducing new courses. 
The goals of the total progran are a responsibility of each instructor, 
Togardless of his special field." the nechanies for achieving inte- 
gration at the University of Florida are as follows: 

University, 1953. 


a, te Hore, "Orgentaation of the Generel. Eévention Prograns st 


the University of 
Bauoation, pe 303. 
"pann, ops cite, pe 101. 
Slopert C. Pooley, »"A Frogran of Integrated Liberal Studiest 


University of Wisconsin," Organisation and stration of General 
Béuoation, pp. 16, 224 


Enphasis is placed upon the question of reading fron the 
standpoints of both comprehension and rate. Special stress on 
‘this part of the course is initiated in the lecture 
‘when attention is given to the general problem of reading, the 
causes of faulty reading, and the means of overcoming these 


conclusion that top administrative support is essential to the success 
of general education programs. Mere foculty enthusiasm is insufficient. 
He cites the programs at Chicago, Harvard, lichigan State, and the Uni- 
versity of Florida as examples of accomplishment through strong adainis~ 
‘trative support, and without mentioning names, recalls instances of 


FS 


Hise, op. cit., pp» 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 167. 
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fasulty efforts to establish prograns of general edueation where the ad~ 
ministrative support was "little or perfunctory." the results were 
"halting, frustrated, and in the end futile.t°> Havighurst suggests as 
am alternative, if administrative leadership is lacking or unavailable, 
‘that the objective is possible if "a snall segment of like-minded faculty 
members is sot off with power to create its own progran within the larger 
sand heterogeneous vhole."™ such elution seeas to have oocurred where 
dual prograns exist as at Ilinois, University of Wisconsin, Iimesota, 
and Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, among the institutions 
of this study. ‘The best chances for success, however, would seen to 
Fest in the cooperative endeavor of faculty and administration. "For 
‘the sake of unity of policy the chief direct responsibility for edyea- 
‘tional administration should fall to one official," says Ogan, "because 
the adninistrator is in the best position to see the college progran as 
amet .. 0% 

In general, the experience of initiating the generel education pro- 
gran at the University of Florida is a verification. It was, as Dean 
Idttle states, "an achievenent of the entire University—possible only 


by the strong support of the university adainistration,”°° me dean 


83sar) Janes UeGrath, "Mo Future of Joneral Bdueation: the Influ- 


ences Which May Advance or Impede It," The Journal of Higher Edueation, 
XXIV (March, 1953), 121~26. 
Slarighursts ope oitey pe 89. 


a, W. Ogan, "Concepts Underlying Muskingwn Feoulty Activities,” 
AGollege Looks at Its Progra, pp. 22-23. 


8yinston W. Little, op. cite, ps 17h. 


might have added that the general education proposal never could have 
overcone the initial resistance except for the relentless persistence 
of the president, John J. Tigert. In spite of every possible oppor- 
‘tunity to become discouraged or dissuaded, a program was set up which 
has served as @ guide and inspiration to many other colleges and uni~ 
versities. 

‘The principles stated for the general education program as a whole 
and for its administration, are basically the principles governing the 
component parts. ‘The communication phase of the general education pro- 
gran has largely depended for its success upon the strength, character, 
and wisdoa of its leadership, 

MeComell does not accept a "standard" of administration. He sees 
© need concept of adainistration. "Aduinistrative organisation is a 
means, not an end," If the purpose is to manage the functioning of & 
‘vooational school the sdministration may vary considerably from that re- 
quired for a liberal arts college. "Administrative organization will 
depend also on whether departaental, interdivisional, or divisional 
courses, or sone combination of these types are offored."°? 

What are, really, the major problens of adninistration in 
general education? They are, first, the problems of clarifying 
function and purpose. Second, there are the problems involved 
toproneistely serves the purposes iniendeds" This sesont set of 


problens has two facets: the organisation of knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the relationship between the structure for the 


"Nyecomel, ops oktey ps 28. 


And again it becomes evident that the principles which govern the 
Felationships between the general education progren and the total. school 
Progran are largely the relationships which obtain between the commni— 
cation department and the general education program as a whole. The 
latter mst be structured to permit the former to "develop freely and 
without conflict or competition." More serious doubt may exist for 
presuming thet the type of institution may determine the type of the 
freshman English course in the light of a study of twenty-one accredited 
senior colleges in Virginia as to aim, scope, and nature of the curricu- 
ums. ‘Xt was found that there was "little if any connection between type 
of institution and pattern of frestman English.” Observation of the 
leadership roles of administrators of the twenty-two commnication pro- 
rans led the writer to believe that the person who officially leads a 
program is significant to its direction and conduct. 


Ghicago sesesereeees Mark Ashin?> 
esaik and Pace, op. cite, pe 279. 
raids, pe 20h. 
52, Oy Sinonint, Jr, "Freshman English," South Atlantic Bulletin, 
XIX (May, 1953), 96 


Pinder a policy of rotating the chatraanship, Ashin was suocoeded 


by Mro. Wilna Ebbitt in the fall tera of 1953. 


Kans. State Col. 


‘Michigan State....Paul D. Bagwell 


Hi. Mich. G. Hin..,lathilde Steckelberg 


@ course in English required of 
all students. . . . Since it cannot be a course in writing 
writing, it must be one in writing on a subject, and that 


roerster, ops cite, pe 210. 


Although core prograns have swallowed up English departments in sane 
‘school systens (particularly in the secondary field), defenses in the 
higher echelons are more solid. Probably the most potent organisation, 
or at least the one containing the most prominent end influential nanes, 
is the Conference on College Composition and Commnication (commonly 
referred to as the Four C's). Membership, however, is open only to 
individuals who are members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Any thought that "communication" courses are something new 
and apart fron "English" is false. It has been the Inglish faculties 
‘which have engineered and condoned the establishnent of communication 
courses, and any departments that have declared an independence from the 
English mother are still largely staffed by instructors whose major 
Preparation wes in the traditional English curriculum. Many of these 
instructors are not too sure of the survival of commnicstion courses 
and are not ready to risk disinheritance by the English department. 
>. Hunenities division siont 

Particularly in sone of the susller schools where it is necessary to 
serve administrative convenience and economy, the communication courses 
‘are lumped in with foreign languages, literature, history, or other sub- 
jects under a general classification of “hunanities."”” At Antioch, 
Ourrent Resding and Writing, the freshnan commmication course, is a 
course in the Department of Literature and Languages, which in turn is 


93xsnoman Grover, "Freshnan English as an Introduction to. the 
Humanities," College English, Vol. 15 (February, 195), 28-87. 


included in the Humanities Area along with Creative Arts, and Philosophy 
and Religion. 74 

@. Basic, General, or University College, or Junior College 
Division: 
"The College is the administrative unit of the University of Chicago 
which is charged with the task of offering a program of general, 
dunebaa, edneatson.¥”? The skills courses at Michigan State are adminis- 
‘tered by the Basic College unit which is composed of seven departments 
under a dean "who is coordinate in rank with the deans of all the upper 
oxhocls in which the students complete their degree prograns.*”° A 
general curriculum reorganization, resulting in the establishment of a 
general education program at the University of Florida came about as a 
direct result of a 193l-35 enrollment increase which coincided with a 
budget deficiency. Besides merging some Colleges, "many classes were 
eliminated from the curriculum and over a hundred persons were dropped 
from the payroll." Decisive action was needed as is indicated in the 
following excerpt from a letter written by W. J. Matherly to President 
J. J. Mgert: "If we are to go to divisional rather than departmental 
organization much time and study will be necessary, and possibly in the 
end, vigorous action on your part as well as on the part of those who 
favor the change will be required." Previous to this time, only the 
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freshman English course, Composition end Rhetoric, was required, but now 
‘two types of courses were introduced, the first being broad comprehensives 
‘and the second being related introductory courses. The new college had a 
doen with equal status with all deans of the other schools. Committess 


were established to decide on content of courses and to keep then up to 


date in the natter of inprovonents.”” the enormous complexity of adainis~ 


‘tration is exemplified in the Minnesota communication progrant 


As 2 general education course cutting across traditional 
departmental boundaries Communication is administered within 
‘the departaent of general studies, along with courses in the 
hunanities, in family relations, and in the social and natural 
sciences. The director of the progran, who is released fron 
one-third of his teaching load in English linguistics because 
of his administrative duties, was so appointed by the dean 
upon the recommendation of the original planning committee. He 
is directly responsible to the chairnan of the department of 
general studies, who coincidentally, is also assistant dean for 
‘the junior 4M the same tine he is alded by a supervisory 
committee, also appointed by the dean, which mests several tines 
a year to discuss matters of general policy and to recomend 
Persons to fill staff vacancies. The comuittee chairman ex-officio 
is the director of the camunication progranj the three other 
nenbers are the chairman of Freshman English and professors of 
speech and Journalism. The composition of the committee makes 
its meubers valuable for consultation in the areas of their own 
specialisation. 

Inner adainistration of the course involves the work of 
several staff meabers. (he is released from one-third of his 
‘teaching load in order to serve as assistant director. Three 
others are chairmen of comittess each of which is responsible 
for the syllabus and exaninstions used in a specific quarter of 
‘the course. The director, assistant director, speech consultant, 
and comittes chairmen form a steering committes which helps to 
integrate the work in the three quarters, plans staff meetings, 
and acts as a clearinghouse for various problems. 


3Tmonas J. Peters, "The Development of the General Education Progran 
at the University of Florida," unpublished Master's thesis, Department of 
Edueation, University of Florida, 1949, pp. 30, 31, 39, 52, 55. 
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4, Liberal Arts College supervision: 


‘The staff of the Department of Integrated Liberal Studies at Wisconsin 
is paid from funds of the College of Letters and Science, except for the 
English department budget.”? the General Education Division of Florida 
State University is administered by the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and certain individual courses considered as part of the general educa 
‘tion program "are developed, administered, and taught by the respective 
dopartnents which offer thea.""™ In the dual courses at Illinois, 
Rhetoric is given by the English department and Verbal Communication by 
‘the Division of General Studies. Both are in the College of liberal Arts 


101 
and Sciences. 
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Pooley, Ope cit., pe 21. 
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Another advantage of the communication course is that all 
communication media may be studied and used: newspspera, 
movies, charts, graphs, panel discussions, etc. 

The communication course with its usuel emphasis on 
four related areas—reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing--is better able than the traditional course to treat 
‘the speciel needs of individual students and to make 


‘very name denands that it know whet does communicate and 
way. Consequently it makes use of all kinds of dati 
+ + + So long as the course in communication is just a 
part of a large subject-natter field there will be a 
Sendeney for teachers to seek out the sdyanced courses 
‘Which will give them greater prestige. 
‘The skills courses at Iowa are college and not departmental courses. 
Interlocking comuittees tie the work of the communication skills in 
with the general skills progran through menberships which inelude the 
dean of the Liberal Arts College and representatives of English, 
speech, paychology, journalism, and library, and the exaninstion service. 
Within the framework of general policy set by the 
Communication Skills Comittee the skills staff is an 
‘autonomous group which by majority vote makes its own 
decisions on all matters of curriculum and instruction, 103 
Michigan State has a separate adninistrative unit for its department 
of written and spoken English which is independent of both speech and 
English departments. This division gives encouragement to the staff to 


concentrate on matters of the course with assurance that pay raises and 


promotions are as good here as in other departments. + 


Wronneth Winetrout, "Communications: A Suocessor to Freshman Con 
position," The Journel of Higher Education, 21 (February, 1950), 87-90. 
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hy Stace, 
‘The survival of general education “depends as much upon the estab- 
lishnent of an effective teacher-training programas upon any other 
single factar.*7° the suggestion has been nade that “training for re~ 
search and preparation for college teaching should be separeted,¢2” ‘this 
and similar proposals have been met with little genuine enthusiasm, As a 
result, most training of instructors for work in communication courses has 
‘been through individual departmental efforts. Towa has succeeded in having 
& credit-carrying seminar in communication teaching introduced into the 
cuvieiing ‘Tentative ideas are developing at Antioch for teacher- 
‘training consistent with their program of instruction for students, Con- 
sideration is asked for the proposition that teachers work periodically in 
‘the business and industrial world to maintain contact with reality and 
the peotiion of Living, Brumbaugh and Pace outline desirable teacher- 
‘twaining for general education programs to include "the development of 
loyalties and a feeling of belongingness" in which there is “freedom fron 
Albert H, Marckwardt, "A Critique of Communications in General 
Education," The Journal of Highor Eduestion, KIT (January, 1951), 56. 


Fur We Bigelow, "The Preparation of College Teachers for “eneral 
Education," Fifty-first Yearbook, NSSE, p. 318. 


Wicerder, op. cites pp. 28, 36. 


MeGregar, in Antioch Notes as quoted in an editorial, 
The Journal of Edueation, XXIII (Feb., 1952), 106, 


SAR RS ree aad Unless the teachers are well informed of 
‘the meaning of general education and have conviction of its value their 
efforts are likely to be erratic and ineffectual. 
@. Graduate students on staff: 
With over seventy staff members, the rhetoric courses at Illinois normally 
use many graduate students who are at the same time working toward advanced 
degrees. 2 tn contrast, Iova's policy is to we a minimum number of 
graduate assistants. The feeling there is that work in the commmnication 
skills is just as demanding and challening as in any other area. "The 
instructor, therefore, must be one who is being paid to concentrate upon 
his teaching and , , , not upon the advancement of his own graduate 
work? ‘In a spirited rebuttal to this line of reasoning, Bailey suggests 
‘that inexperience may be offset by lesser sterility or preoccupation with 
rescarch and bya lees serious age-berrier between statent and insteurter 
b, ality and : 
In most instances the majority of instructors in communication departments 


retain a status in the inglish department, either teaching courses therein, 
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EN re feo “The Graduate Assistant and the Freshman English 


2" College Composition and Commmication, V (February, 15), 37-0. 


© “being on loan" fron the English department to the Commmication depart= 
ment. Another frequent compromise is the arrangenent for salaries tobe 
Paid fron the English department budget, in whole or in pert. Where the 
Commmication progran is depsrtmentalised, the composition, literature, 
and speech are handled separately, the first two cone normally within the 
province of the English department, while speech becomes a responsibility 
of the speech department. The only exception to this is noted in tho 
statenent that "Verbal Communication was origimlly designed and taught 
by nenbers of the English department, it is now supervised and taught by 
noabers of the department of speech,*" > arthough it in a Mstening- 
speaking-reading-writing course. A fairly typical developmental trend is 
ANustrated at uimesota: 

During its first year the course offered no 


general studies, in which a 
‘thus specifically allocated. 


©. Representatives from other departments on the commmication staff: 
The University of Florida draws upon the instructional resources of the de- 
partaents of speech, foreign languages, journslism, and philosophy, as 


of 
}pited number of itens has been 


well as of the upper division English department. At Iowa, "most ine 
structors on the skills staff teach other basic or required courses, and 
us, 


Roberts, op. cit., p. 128, 
‘Allen, ope cites pps 66-69. 
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All of the assistant or associate professors in the staff teach electives 
in the field of their specialisation." Because of the fact that this 
staff is made up of persons fron English, speech, psychology, and journal~ 
ism the Communication Skills courses are not a department of the univer- 
sity 28 ‘The arrangenent has the advantages of tringing experts and 
authorities into the progran, and on the other hand, a better understand- 
ing of the general education program is extended. It becones easier to 
integrate the general education progran with other phases of the curricu= 
lum. 

4. Separate and trained communication staff: 
(nly about 10 per cent of Michigan State's staff has a dual status. 
"We look for, and have found, teachers whose principal interest is car 
munication . . .," says Reeve. This, he believes, explains success in 
continuity and in intensive development of the program. 


5+ Expenditures Per Pupil. 
% + the most expensive single item in the curriculum is English. 
There are more classrooms, teachers, and textbooks required for English 


‘than for any other subject"? 


6. Articulation with High Schools. 
In answer to the criticism that no standards existed for planning work 


in English from elementary school through college, the Jacksonville, 
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Reeve, "Basic Com, at MSC," op. cit., p. 85. 
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Alabama, area schools prepared a set of levels-of-achievenent and content 
for each course and grade. A major purpose was to satisfy the denand by 
college English instructors that entering freshmen come with an adequate 
‘preparation in the coamentoation skitis, 2? ‘This action is in accord 

with Kumpf's statement that "a guide to producing a better school is to 
insure that the progran at any level is part of a comprehensive progran,! =~ 


be one of getting together in planning a continuous and 
integrated pattern of general education at both levels, 


who discontinue their 


Such was the attempt of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale—"the construction of a tightened, sharpened 
curriculum Joining the work of school and college." pressing the 
hope that action will be possible, Florida State University reports that 
sone 9k per cent of its students come from the state's public secondary 
Schools, but that "almost nothing to articulate our program with the pro- 


grams of" those schools is being done.“5 nrake finds ite first task in 
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communication is to orientate students away fron the notion that the 
cowse 19 concerned with theses and gramstical rulee.”“° the protien 
at Tinos is seen as one in retraining the student to the concepts of 
“simple, straight-forward writing and talking." ‘The high schools are 
charged with laxity in permitting too mech attention to experimental and 
"tricky" writing forns./27 4 considerable ancunt of thinking and planning 
has been done in Uinnesota as a result of the operations of a permanent 
connittes known as the Twin Cities Comittee on Communication. Ite pur- 
pose has been to discover "the sequential steps in each of the many 
aspects of communication skills." As a consequence of its work it is 
anticipated that eventually, in some phases of tho skilis of communi- 
cation, "sone entering university students will be nearly as well pre- 
pired as present fresimen are at the end of the course,t12° 

‘What then should the colleges expect of entering freshnen? Gerber 
offers this answer, but not only as an inventory of what prospective 
‘freshzen should be able to do, but also as a list of abilities essential 
and to be expected of all high school graduates regardless of future plans: 

poi | 
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grasp the speaker's central idea and the main divisions of his 
talk. (This 7 asa Neat AOL sm eapetng Veiscen Yaeter san 
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1, The ability, unless physically handicapped, to read 
relatively easy factual prose at a minimum rate of 250 words 
a minute. (idost students, with a little training, can far 
exceed this mininun.) 

2. The ability to read factual prose with sufficient con 
Brehension to grasp the author's central idea and the main 
divisions of his account. (As with listening, this implies 
sidll in discerning the essential content despite possible 
ctteapte on the part of the writer to appeal to prejuttos and 
enotion.. 

3. ‘The ability to read literature with sufficient sensi- 
tivity to participate pleasureably in the experience created 
and controlled by the author, and with sufficient comprehension 
‘to grasp at least one or two of the basic insights of the work, 


I 
| 


ai 
communication. (This implies (a) skill in 
Punctuation used to indicate sentence stops; 


Students entering Florida State University find the transition easy to 
‘the course in Written Commnication where aims are essentially the same 
as they were in his Florida high school.23° 


At tro points, however, the jolt of transition... 
might be lessened by a particular adjustment in high school 
nathods, One jolt, goncerns the impromptu thene, the other 
the investigative, 


The recomendation from the University of Florida varies to a degree: 


What preparation in English should a high school 
graduate receive? Whether he is going to college or to 
work, he should learn to read md come to like it, he 
should learn to make the most of his voice and acquire 
poise, he should learn the meaning of the sentence and 


errogg W. Hunt, “The Freshsan Communication Progran at Flarida 
ition and Communication, IV 


State University," College Compos: » IV (Decenber, 


1953) pps 135=37. 


how to listen actively and critically. If the high school 

graduate acquires reasonable proficiency in these matters, 

ho wild be not only a sucogggful eitisen but also an 

effective college student.: 
"College marks a break, a new attitude and set of habits for students," 
says Foerster. He sees no tine for mechanics and rules that should 
have been learned in previous schooling.“?? the President's Comission 
points to the waste end frustration which result from inadequate artiou- 
lation between high schools and colleges. Remedies are urged to mest the 


inoreasing aggravation of the problem resulting from accelerated college 


eareteneta 
Having established the goals of commnication and fashioned a title 
to act ass reminder of purposes, it is necessary to define and locate 


Tesponsibility for proper functioning of the programs. Variations in the 
categories of the programs, anong other factors, have resulted in vari- 
ations in the type of administrative organization charged with the duty 
of effectiveness and efficiency in the teaching of commnication skills. 
In turn, the adainistrators have the obligation of maintaining a staff 
‘adequate to the task. All other considerations must be adapted to the 
physical, faculty, and financial resources, And finally, the student's 
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Previous educational experiences mst be an itan in the calculations. 
Better integration with high school Inglish programs is seen as a 
service which can advance the student's interests and mare adequately 
speed his language development. 

The next step will be to examine the operation of communication 
programs with the eventual purpose of determining the relationship be~ 
‘tween the aspects of administration and the mechanics of operation. 


Operational Interpretation of Commmication Programs 

‘The operation of communication programs will be examined in the light 
of practices among the twenty-two colleges and universities, and according 
‘te suggestions of authorities in the field. 

Such operation, as pertaining te communication prograns, is seen 
45 the activation of plans and techniques, md the disposition and manipu- 
lation of students, faculty, and materials af the couse, 

4n analysis of data in the work-shests reveals that characteristios 
most prevalent among the communication programs of the study would result 
An the following design of operational techniques: 

1, Material or content is selective rather than constituting a 
comprehensive survey. 

2. The values and standards of performance persist beyond con- 
munication class enroluent periods and are an obligation of the student 
to prove in an wpper-division examination taken before graduation. 

3+ Responsibility for planning course procedures rests with the 
communication staff, Student participation is slight, The head of the 


departsont seldon proceeds autocratically, but rather, seeks advice and 
‘cooperation among his stacf, 

hi, AML aspects of communication, or all that are required in the 
basic progran, are studied in a class section under one instructor. 

5» Students are placed in sections without regard to special 
needs or abilities. 

6+ Size of discussion or general purpose classes vary fron sixteen 
to thirty-five, 

7. Separate texts for each of the skills of reading, writing, and 
‘speaking are required. The central litrary provides periodicals at the 
rate of two for each five students, and books at the rate of fifty-five 
for each student. 

8, Examinations are constructed by faculty committees to be nass- 
‘administered to all students in the program, 

9. The program is evaluated periodically by the faculty, and only 
an occasional sampling is nade of student opinion, 


1, The Operational Plan. 


a utic treataont of content tial tations: 
Some prograns in communication are designed to present subject matter 
in @ logical sequence to insure that each student is exposed to all 
phases of the subject, Often this plan is operated by experts in each 
of the component segnents with a resulting loss in transition and 


aur 


integration. until recently changing fron the quarter to the senester 


systen, Florida State University found advantages in the quarter systen 
in that 4t enabled the frestman English couse to be divided into three 
parte, each containing five unite.” me cowes at Puniw "follone 
tradition in having writing taught far two senesters, reading for one, 
and speaking for ono—usually with different instructors, at least for 
‘the written and oral work.’ ut rininote, an advantage is 
separate treataent of writing as narration, description, ad exposition 
decawe of aisferences in structural patterns? 

bs Solective content: 
Tho "phenonena of Language" 1s the main constituent of the Drake progran. 
It 4s felt that gathering data on the language itself is nore productive 
4m learning wse of the language than writing, speaking, reading, and 
Listening concerned with other possible tepics.3? Foerster contends 
‘that knowledge and interest in language skil1 is the natural outoone af 
the study of Literary masterpieces.U0 


jeen in 
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Selective content courses are often preferred on 

grounds that more thorough learning is attained if the con 

‘tent can be sharply delinited and topics covered more in 

tensively. Advocates of this approach maintain that if a 

fow illustrative principles are understood thoroughly the 

student will have a clearer understanding of the mthod of 

inquiry distinctive to the field and will be able to grasp 

its implications and relationships more adequately. They 

Bropose to 'do gore! by attempting less in taras of con 

Plete coverage. 

ce. Learning activities based on identified life needs: 
"In general, it can be said that the ‘student-centered’ programs are 
Dased upon a clearer conception of the importance of providing learning 
experiences that are as similar as possible to the situations in which 
what has been learned will be used." yimesota has atteapted to 
follow this principle in setting up courses where "experiences are re- 
lated directly to comon life activities and problens." ‘The procedure 
was to coniust studies of adolescents and alumi to determine actual 
needs, ‘The result was the introduction of a number of new nontraditional 
courses involving “many difficult problems in organising content and se- 
curing satisfactory staff and inotructional naterials."9 it Florida 
State University, it was found in the communication courses that subjects 


involving the students om future ware of most general appeat Ut 
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2. Integration of Learning, 
&. Integration with entire cwriculum: 


Some will be chosen for higher privilege. The studies which 
they pursued without order in their early years will now be 
‘brought together, and the students will see therelationship of 
‘these studies to one another and to truth. "Yes," he said, us 
‘That is the only kind of kmowledge which takes lasting root. 


Marckwardt sees a necessity for integration among three factors: 

(2) "the language activities required of the educated adult," (2) "the 
‘language habits which the students bring with them," and (3) "a proper 
fit of the commnication course within the framework of the general-college 
curriculum." 0n advocating ebjectives based on these considerations, he 


expresses regret that "pedagogical literature" contains no reference to 


then as 2 determinant of specific ains.™! to ¢aiture of baste courses 


in English to function in realistic integration with other areas of learn- 


fing and need”” peaapts Deighton to sound an alara: 


Already in some areas of the country, English has become 
& ‘service! subject, handuaiden to the sciences and social 
studies. Already English teachers have in fact disappeared 


US rrato, Be Berets. Quoted in Toward Liberal Education, fron 
‘tispiece. Edited by G, Locke, Win. ile Gibson, George Arms. New 
Yorks Rinehart & Co., 1948. 
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Wine Florida stor, Oct, 22, 1953, University of Florida, 
Hooper Wise of the Freshman English 

Department reparts beginning of a program to help students prepare 

oral work for all classes, 


Ga 


from faculties and schocl prograns, swa}igwed up by social 
studies in the guise of core curricula. 


Tt does seem unfortunate that greater emphasis is not given to skills in 
‘communication in other courses, for the importance of such skills nerits 
Yhatever review, re-omphasis, duplication, or generel strengthening which 
‘they can get. The communication skills thenselves are integrated in the 
Towa program. Although special attention may be given to certain phases 
of communication, sight is never lost of the study as a single process. 
In addition, the effort is made to relate the individual facets of com 
munication to their applications in the study of the hunanities, social 
studies, and the natural ectences.“7 Drake uses language eyubolion as 
‘the integrating force which carries through from the communication course 
to studies in other areas.’ me chicago plan calls for "an integrated 
system of courses in the principal fields of knowledge rather than an 
‘assortment of courses from which the student may choose for hinself." 
‘The criterion of student success is his ability to denonstrate a 
imonledge of relationships anong the various fields of learning.’* 

b division exenination bef mn: 
Below average students in Rhetoric at Illinois are required to take a 
qualifying exonination before leaving the sophomore class, and students 
failing in this examination must take a remedial course and pass it 
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before graduation. A Comitteo on Standards in English at Purdue 


examine writing samples from juniors and seniors to determine if the 
evel of skills indicates the need for attendance in a refresher 
crave.” 4 junter-level eomposttion examination is « final aeek on 
qualification for degree at Florida State University. 

ce. Faoulty authority to remand students for further commnication 


study and inatructiont 


Florida State University faculty members may refer advanced students at 


any tine to further work in the Writing Clinic. °> 


Iiliyehite protests "aduinistration by meno" as eliminating the advan- 
‘tages of personel hunen relationships. He pointe to the greater accu~ 
racy in communication which results from observing the tone and manner 
of an adninistrator giving a directive or suggestion, as compared with a 


written statonent."®” ssthough military efficiency my remult fron 
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authoritative direction, general experience has been that cooperative 
endeavors result in greater effectiveness and morale. Dictatorial 
methods are frequently short cuts to imnediate achievement, and a fac- 
ulty may feel lasily confortable on being relieved of administrative 
participation, but complaisance is a contagion which could be trans- 
mitted to students, as well. the opposite extreme may be in cases 
where the administrative head evades his legitimate responsibilities, 
or there is a vague understending of his duties. Recognition of this 
possibility and opposition to it is sensed in the statement of Dean 
Little that "Our future progress will be made in light of needs here as 
we see them and the suggestions or directives of those in whose hands the 
responsibility for work at the University of Florida has been placed."*9° 
b, Faculty partictpation in planning: 

Ogan sees @ close correlation between effectiveness of members of a 
faculty and purposes which result from plans which include a consider= 
ation of their interests, backgrounds, and capacities. The handed- 
down formulation of objectives is seldom appropriate to individuals of 
‘the staff. The many critically important issues can only be revealed 


‘through the focusing of many ninis.©? stat meetings at Iowa cocur 


Weyioston W. Little, "General Htuestion at the thiversity of 
Florida: Sone Salient Facts and Considerations," gation and Ad~ 
ministration of General Education, op. cite, pe Fel 


1592, wu. Ogan, "The Significance of Stating Course Objectives," 
A College Looks at Its Program, op. cits, ps 125. 
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Weokly with half the tine devoted to business and the other half to 
160 

staff-training. Departmental policy and teaching techniques are 

matters for jurisdiction of the Michigan State College communication 


61 
staff. At Drake, the continuing inquiry into materisls, methods, and 


goals is considered a part of the staff training. Looking back over 
past records, Florida State University can chart 2 course of progress 
and anticipate that each succeeding year will see changes and innova- 
‘tions in the never-static pattern of ite communication program, 263 
Annual appraise) of the procran by the staff is standard procedure at 
Tilincis. Changes are accomplished through majority vote of the staff. 
Experimental sections ty out promising now ideas.” ie is the taoulty 
at Chicago which prescribes the elements which constitute a good general 
education. the students! options and freedons are contained within 
‘those Lattattons. A practical reason for faculty participation 
existe at the University of Florida where "there must be cooperative 
staff effort in organising and conducting the course, since all students 
‘take the same tests and examinations and since all of these are designed 


‘to measure the students! attainment of the course objectives." 


Wherber, ops cites ps 22. Wreeve, ops cits, pe 86. 
Woon, gps okt, Ps 100. Woroakas, ope oitey pe Uk2 
UWhaoperts, ops cites Ps 129. 

165, 


‘Russell B. Thonas, "The Humanities Progran in the College of 
‘the University of Chicago," The Humanities in General Edueation, p. 195. 
Edited by Earl Janes McGrath, it We Oe ny LL. 


Wasoe, ops cites pe 172. 


e+ Student eipation in 7 
‘True general education requires a curriculum fashioned from a fusion of 
curricular and extra-curricular experiences. “This can be accomplished 
only by Joint planning between faculty and students, by means of which 
‘the students are given responsibility and authority for combining the 
Anterests of their lives with the aims of Liberal education," says 
taylor“? Rovert agrees, with the statement thats 

Preliminary studies show that an autocratically 

structured learning situation accents tendencies toward 

aggressive behavior or overconfornity, whereas 2 more 

democratically conceived one promotes initiative, spon- 

taneity, and a sense of group responsibility. The dis- 

cerning teacher in general education must be helped to 

‘find out much more about these matters, so that he can 

lay the foundation for good interpersonal relationships 

among members of his learning group, and promote a freer 

commmication of ideas, and develop a real sense of 

partngpghip with students in carrying on learning activi~ 

ties. 

A vote by students adverse to faculty thinking may tend to undermine 
‘the confidence of faculties in the advisability of student participation 
in policy-making or planning. Illinois anticipates continual modifi- 
cations in its progran, but hesitated st an unqualified endorsenent of 
student judgment when "This year we considered the possibility of a 
ecture on note-taking and dropped it, perhaps ill-advisedly, when the 
students voted against it by a large majority.” However, st seens 


doubtful that the lecture would have been well received if it had been 


WTyerold Taylor, "The Philosophical Foundations of General Eéuca~ 
tion," Fifty-first Yearbook, NSSE, p. 22. 

Warcuart, ops cite, pe 271. 
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‘Hultgen, ops cite, Pe 125. 


offered over student protest. ‘The evidence does not indicate that 
student representatives had shared in the suggestion that the lecture 


be given, 


h, Schedule of Course Aotivities. 
Most of the larger institutions employ lectures, discussions, and 
writing periods to teach communication. The division at the University 
of Florida involves one hour of lecture, two of discussion, and two of 
writing oath week for tw smesters..”° At Illinois, Rhetoric is a 
‘three-hour course in composition, offered by the department of Inglish, 
while the optional alternative course, Verbsl Communication, is a four- 
hour listening~speaking-reading-writing course offered by the Division 
of General studies..”” me 1atter comprises two lectures and two dis 
Gibalan wovbings's wills ‘The regular freshman composition course 
at Purdue consists of three class meetings 
Reading is en auxiliary to writing, and reading as literature is a one- 
semester, three-hour course "required of nearly every student during his 
first two yoars.t”” about 15 per cont of Florida Stete!s freshen 
attend five hours weekly at Written Communication classes; the remainder, 
having achieved higher ratings in the entrance oxasinations, attend only 


‘three hours weekly. All students take the three-hour course the second 
MP ii50, ope cites ps 158. Maoberts, ops cit. 
WPrrtson, ope estes pe 17+ 


*Penott, ope ehtey pe ITs 


week for one semester. 


Pe 128. 


end fined quarter! 4 wrusshional Peosiman Inghish course sh Rinsepote 


is @ three-credit course; the communication course, an optional elective, 
meets four times 2 week for four semester credits; and the advanced 
English A-B- course for capable entering students is a five-credit 


course which coubines litersture and composition.” cuisage statente 


have three weekly discussion meetings plus eentereens Atibiah teedad 
5. Sectioning, 
a, Heterogeneous competitive: 


Michigan State College has no advanced, backward, or emphasis sections, 


102 etudents are "throm together."””” me University of Florida, "with 


a Large heterogeneous group,"""° sections students heterogeneously. 

be Heterogensous with credit and grades assigned according to 
progress and contributions of the student: 
Grades st Purdue, where no final exaninstions are given, are determined 
‘Largely by the quality of work which the student is doing during the last 
half of the course, thus making allowance for adjustaents which may have 
handicapped the student at the beginning of the term. Additionally, the 
student is given credit for his contributions to classroom discussions.*”? 


Unfortunately, the practice of reecgnizing improvencnt or interest is not 


om, 
Whseonkes, ope cite, pe 137.  "Farnen, ope oite, pe 66. 
176, 


Univ. of Chicago Announcements, op. cite, pe 21. 
Reeve, ops cite, ps Bl. 


178350, "Me Comprehensive Freshmen English Course at the Univ. of 
Florida," op. cites pe 167. 


Wyott, ope ehtey pp» U9, 156. 


°c. as re! of written ion + 
The dangers of ability sectioning are deseribed by Foorster as follows: 
‘the best writers were either excused from the course or 
Segregated in sections where talent and motivation were high, 

‘the middle group settled down to a rather dull time without 
Gases soma: asees” 

Was called subfreshnan English. 
‘he experience with deficient students at such universities as Iowa State 
would scom to be an exception to Foerster's description. > Reading 
comprehension, mechanics, and usage tests at Florida State University 
are used to segregate students who need elementary review in special 
sections.” Written teste are depended upon at Purdue to reveal stu- 
dents' intelligence and background training. Depending upon the test 
results, students are "assigned to a ubfreshnan course, an advanced 
course, or the so-celled regular course.! > Three rhetoric staff men- 
bers at Illinois examine each student's entrance examination to determine 
whether he shall "be denied admission to, admitted to, or granted exemp- 
‘tion from the standard first-senester course." Exemptees may proceed to 
‘the second semester course imnediately, and in turn, try an examination 
for exemption from this course, too.2£4 chicago hae refined classifi- 
cation practices to the point where students take only the part of a 


course in which they show weakness. 


Wrcereter, op» cite, ps 200. Werder, ope cites Pe 2he 


U2 stoaken, op. cite, pe 1kle Wryyeatt, ope ottes ps ble 


Wrorerts, ops cite, pe 128, 


Placement in the English Courses is based (1) on the 
student's soores on the reading, writing, and linguistic 
aptitude parts of the entrance and scholarship tests and 
(2) on a two hour ++» On the basis of the results 
+ + + @ student may (1) be excused from the comprehensive 
examination in English or (2) be required to pass the ex- 
amination. If he is weak in reading, he is advised to 
‘take the Basic Reading Skills course. 
deficient, he is advised to take the Basic Writing Skills 
course before beginning the work of 
cours 


ous sect as determined ‘tude in more than 
one skill of communication: 
On the basis of results fron a battery of tests, Iowa has established the 
following principles for sectionings 

The 95 per cent not exempted we divided three ways: about 


accomplished at the tine of registration . . » 

In the fundanentals course, no further sectioning takes 
place since the instruction throughout is on a highly 
individualized basis. In the main and accelerated courses, 
however, students are sectioned within any given hour and 
course, again according to their apparent needs. . » + It 


‘the other three. But they are not sections devoted exclu- 


25 univ. of Chicago Announcements, ops oit., LIZ, 71 7-83 


U6cerver, "The Progran in Com, Skills at the State U, of Iowa,” 
QBs Gites pps 23, Zhe 


6. Glass Size. 

‘A survey of research on the subject of class sise, ty Johnson, failed 
‘to reveal significant differences in measurable pupil outcones anong 
classes of different sises. However, he acknowledges the advantages for 
small classes in the less tangible aspects of "more individual teacher= 
earning techniques and greater diversification of learning activities 
and modes of expression." Individual enterprise and desirable outcones 
seem more often to characterize classes in which the teacher has the 
opportunity to discover "more about the education, health, and socio~ 
coonomic status" of students.” Large classes are apt to result in 
over-crowded rooms; the roll becones cumbersome to checks returning and 
collecting papers is time-consuming. "Instruction necessarily becane 
more formal as the size of the class increased, and students did not 
feel so free to express their opinions or to participate in class dis- 


cussion." 289 


In any comparisons it will be necessary to take into con- 
sideration the fect that sizes vary for discussion sections, writing 
laboratory sections, and lecture sections. Yor instance, at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the discussion sections may run from thirty to 
‘thirty-five students, the writing laboratory usually provides one in- 
structor for each twelve to fifteen students, and several hundred stu- 


dents attend each of the lecture meetings. 


187 John W. Kidd, "The Question of Class Size," quoting from data in 
the 2 of Educational Research, 1950 edition, pp. 212-215. 
the Wovenber, 1952), pp. lhO-k1. 
1885, L, Medreight, "Class Size and Effectiveness in Teaching Fresh- 
man Bible," A College Looks at Its Program, op. cit., p» 56. 


7. Texts and Materials. 

‘There is no intention of suggesting that the nuber of pages assigned 
or available in a text indicates the degree of emphasis placed on a sub= 
Ject or topic, It is recognised that one page of grammar is a natter for 
greater concentration and time than perhaps ten or more pages of story 
material (again depending on the many qualities which determine the ease 
with which a story may be read and understood), It is also recognised 
‘that a page of poetry may represent a far greater distillation of thought 
‘than many pages of prose. Therefore, any comparisons based on page 
numbers ean be only an approximation of proportions until a further check 
in made of assignments, syllabi, and outcones. However, in a general way, 
some significance may be attached to the fact that one school provides a 
‘ten to one ratio of litersture to gramar materials as compared to the 
ratio in reverse at another schools or the significance may be nothing 
more than support of the frequent complaint thst materials are inadequate 
‘to purposes. This latter may be verified by = comparison of course 
materiale with the use made of them accarding to a syllabus or other ref= 
erence to course assignnents. A caution is sounded by Dunn who says, 
"In our preparation of texts, in choosing texts, in orgenising our 
courses we all too often aim at conformity with the prevailing fashion, 


which may mean at the lowest common denominator of teaching and courses.”? 


Wann, ope cites Pe 102. 


a and_various materials: 
In the Verbal Communication course at Illinois "the textbooks are: a 
collection of verse, a collection of prose, a handbook of English, @ 
college-level dictionary, mimeographed materials, and, for the second 
semester only, three mmbers of a monthly periodical dealing with sub- 
Jects of current interest." These are in addition to supplenentary 
Fesdings in Inglish and American literature which are the responsibility 
of the student to fina.” 
d. Combined text: 
After arguing thet = textbook is a virtual necessity for uniforaity in 
handling large sections, Marckwardt complains that no book to his knowl~ 
edge "nakes successful integration of all four language activities, 
or even three, for that uatter."" me University of Merida, for 
several years, used separate texts for speech, grammar and writing, and 
reading, but for use begiming in the fall of 1952, certain members of 
‘the faculty compiled a text which "does more than present the materials 
for a complete freshman English course in one volunes the various parte 
of the text complement each other, and the exercises are interrelated." 
Part One . . . is designed prinarily to improve skill in 
reading expository prose and to stimulate the student's inter- 
est in the mature thinking of his day. The essays and articles 
were chosen because they are tinely but not narrowly dated, 
mature but within the understending of the first year student. 
Moreover, these selections, used as models, enlarge the stu- 


dent's perspective af writing and speaking and provide valuable 
standards of performance. 


Wyrtsen, ops oftey ppe 117-218. 
Whyerckvardt, ops cite 
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chosen because they are arresting and meaningful for the fresh 
man reader, and because of their genuine literary merit and 
lasting value. 

Though Book Two is largely devoted to the fundamentals of 
speaking and writing, Part Three, an introduction to senantics, 
contributes to all the basic arte and skills of freshman English. 


‘Such an approach, which is primarily social and psychological, 
gives tho student a fuller understanding of the inplications of 


‘to analyse the organization and evaluate the supporting details, 
‘to improve vocabulary, to acquaint students with some indispen- 
sable library reference works, and to suggest subjects for talks 
and thenes.« 
Such then was the effort of one faculty to consolidate and integrate the 
materials of the course. ‘The text was duly approved for adoption by vote 
of the entire freshnan English staff. 
ee bi or syllabus of ts? 
A rigid schedule largely precludes opportunities for testing principles 


and theories against fast-breaking, day-to-day personal, local, national, 


Ws, Hooper Wi Congleton, Alton Ce Morris, and John Ce 


Hodges ight the First Year, pp. ix, x. lew York: Harcourt, 
pe ae 
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and international problems and concerns. If the topic is not listed in 
‘the syllebus, it will not be given on the examination, If it is not to 
be given on the examination, only the rash instructor dares to take de~ 
tours. The new instructor, especially, can prove his quality only through 
herding his flock ruthlessly and relentlessly out of the lower and into 
‘the upper quartile pastures. To the students themselves, the "good" 
Anstructor is the shepherd who arrives first at the Elysian fields with 
the fewest fatelities anong his lanbs. When the wolves have gobbled or 
crippled all the bad shepherd's sheep, they begin (as the freshman com- 
position would have it) "to eye the shepherd hinself with drooling fangs." 

"Only adaptability can serve as the test of modern education," says 
Kumpf. Only this criterion, he continues, will maintain the strength and 
vitality of the schools "in the face of the changes perceptible on all 
aides of us."299 

There is no uniformity of practice in providing syllabi to students. 
The University of Florida issues one of the most extensive syllabi with 
revisions yearly, Other institutions may have none, or only @ few mineo- 
graphed pages of assignments, or a short leaflet. smong the twenty-two 
institutions of the study, the following are exmples: 
Ghicago - The three volune series of Selected Readings and Exercises 
oF contests, tbe beste. tnt wuberdiaabe Giviedens of oer course bed Shey 
do not describe the course or even present a schedule of assignnents. 


Those are left to the individual instructor who progresses through the 
course with a relatively large amount of freedom. The ‘nora’ for our 


Wrumpt, ope cites pps hy 66 
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activities is set at weekly staff mectings at which one instructor leads 
@ discussion about the best way of teaching the material to be assigned 
for the following week. Most of us, out of lasiness, perhaps, follow 
this norm, but we have had mavericks who mimeographed supplementary 
material for distribution in their om classes. The exams test general- 
ined writing skill in exposition end argunent and therefore do not. demand 
@ specific kmowledge of any of the articles in the syllabi." 


Ban Sa rr se ce 


Florida State University ~ The syllabus is Written Communicat: A 
ee eee eee, 


‘course, suggestions for writing, using the library, 


sample thenes. 
University of Florida - Bearing the title "Syllabus - Comprehensive 
urs = ie j, SPEAKING, AND WRITING," the book contains 259 


ages of instructions, record blanks, practice material, schedule of 
‘assignments, bibliography of literature, and a vocabulary list. 


Zilinois (Rhetoric course) - "The Manuel and Calendar is a ninety-six 
Page booklet of three divisions: the mamial of instructions or rules 


Jowa - "To hold the instructional program together, members of the staff 
Gre provided with Course Syllabi written by senior members of the staff. 
‘Those syllabi are meant to be used as guides and suggestions, not as iron- 


+ The number and 


ations for differing emphasis sections, a table is given for ration of 
assignnents in reading, speaking, writing, and listening. 


Whrorear of ln2553, Mark Ashin, Chairaan, Col. English Course. 


sorter of Sa11083, Florence Leaver, Asst Prof. ings 


Mrcverte, Bs cites pe 129. 
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Kansas State ~ Tho seventy-eicht page, 1953, sixth edition 
a ten tions," is a booklet of information, instruc 
‘tions, suggestions, examples, and assignaent schedule. 


Kansas State Teachers ~ Seven mimeographed sheets list the ob- 
ives ‘course, materials to be utilized, assignments for each 
‘week, and a page of bibliography, 


Mi State -". . . the syllabus . . . contains the statement of 
‘course ol ives, material on reading, listening, notetaking, library 
work, course gpgetsaation and rales, ‘vocabulary, sample thenes, and 


Minnesota - "Instruction to Students in English A-B-C, Freshman Inglish 
‘and Composition 5-6, Freshman Composition" is 31 pages (mimeographed) 
of regulations, textbook descriptions, techniques of the research thene, 
critical terminology, and outside reading lists. 

Musicingum ~ "Only general. outlines of parts—-no syllabus."97 


~ "Information Booklet for English 1, 1952-1953" is an eight-page 
of instructions, suggestions, and descriptions. It contains the 
key to symbols used in marking papers. 


‘Spophone = A "Comuntoation Skills Faokst® contains material on the use 
rary, writing @ research paper, and other items used in the 
course, ". . » we do not have a uniform text and materials which are 
Reed by app students; they vary with the kind of progran which a student 


Wetter of 149653, Ralph C. Leyden, Chairman, Coumuntcations 
Division. 


ans "Basic Communication st Michigan State College," op. cit., 
Pe Bl. 


*yotation on questiomatre retumed from Mise M, E, Johnson, 


Chairman, Communication Staff, 
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4, Glass library or specially reserved library section? 


We should recommend that there be a library set aside for 
the students of this course where they can find on open shelves 
books relating to language and its behavior. Menbers of various 
departments should be responsible for assembling this material— 
English, speech, psychology, sociology, anthropology, anatomy, 
law, and the 1ike—so that the collection will not reflect only 
‘the habits of a particular group. There will undoubtedly be 
certain administrators and librarians so myopic that they will 
see such a library as only a "luxury," but it is to be hoped 
‘that they can be quickly won over ty persons with better vision. 
Actually a library for students in communication is no more 


‘At Iowa, a course Library contains "books on the language, on study 
habite, on tho mass media of commnication, and on composition, speaking, 
and reading." In addition, special pertinent collections are shelved 
‘there as need arises,“ 

e. Individual or selection of materials: 


Antioch varies methods of instruction and assignnents in reading and 
writing to sult particular needs of cach class."? Iowa makes instruc 
‘tion as individualised as possible by assigning work according to appar- 


ent need.” me varied and variable needs of individual students and 


thetr Giffering goals rent ia a flexible progres at iskinga, > 
After providing a variety of types of sections for students at Stephens, 


further latitude in methods and materials is granted the teacher.“° 


lyecrath and Others, op. cite, ps Ble 


+s QBs Cites Pe 27 ‘antioch College Bulletin, op.cit., 
202 cerber, bese H 
Pe ST. 
hcerber, "The Frogran in Communication Skills at the State U. of 
Towa," ops cites pe 19% 
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(Students in the Boston University College of General Education use an 
‘average of 200 books each per year, but there are no texte assigned for 
courses.) 
f+ Library periodicalg: g. Library volunos: 
Our 1ibrarians serve the precious liberties of our nation: 


Freedom of inquiry, freedom of the spoken word, freedom of the 
exchange of ideas. . . . the libraries of Anerica are and must 


207, Bawoation, Boston University Bulletin, p. 25. 
Powtous TAS aE Gane Ee Rishon tats aie 


208president Duight D, Biecchower, Letter to the Aneriomn Liboary 
Association, June 1953, as reported in "Books as Instrunents of 
Saturday Review, Vol. XOVI, No. 28 (July 11, 1953), pps weet 


TABLE 1. 
A PER PUPIL COMPARISON OF LIBRARY VOLUMES AND PERIODICALS 


Total Volumes Total Periodicals 
Volumes per student Periodicals per student 
Antioch 79 N65. 8 ar) 
Chicago 1,8h,273 28 1.04 
Drake ‘135,000 28 2 
Fla, 8.0. 275,277 52 27 
U. Florida 50 227 
24h76,95), pry +78 
Towa, 9 88 1 
Kans. 5.0. 164,990 33 3h 
Kans. S.7.0. 79,539 46 +38 
Louisville 174,000 3h +h6 
Macalester 53,533 7 2. 
Mohigan $.c, 4375 32 wy 
Mimesota 2,600,090 & 1.28 
Muskingum # = 
Pa. C.¥, 0,29), td Sh 
W, lich. C.E. 86, 20 oo 
Wis. S.C. 72,384, ka 28 
U, Wis. 750,000 3 4 
‘Wright J.c. 3 200 
61,! we 2 


“Caloulated fron data given in the following publications: 


Jesse P, Bogus, editar. American Juniar ee ‘Third edition, 
Washington: American Council on ‘tion, . 

Mary Irwin, editer. American yes and Universities, Sixth 
eastion. "Washingtont haeriaas Cousell oe EaaceUa TES 
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hh, Texte and materials: 


Kan, St. C. 


in and Action, 8. I. Hayakawa in consul- 


etica tar Be TS Pa, head 
Writer's Guide and Index to English, Porter G, Perrin, 


Selected and Exercises, Vol. I, II, III. 
Perrin 
its Grammar (2 +) 


our ‘Thome F. Dunn (Drake) and Charles 


Ge kt The First Year, J. Hooper Wise (UF), 
. ES ©, Morris (UF), John C. 
Hodges (U, Tennessee). 


Tee ae meebo, Hodges (U. Tema.) 
Factual Prose, Blair. 


Fundauentals of 1s MoCal. 
James M, MoCrinmon (Dlinois). 
7 Ae Baird (Iowa) and Franklin i. 


St, Us). 
Better Renting, alter Blair (Chioago) and John C. 
Towa)» 


Writing with a ose, NoCrimnon (T1,). 

‘and Hummel. 
2 
Writer's Guide and Index to yy Perrin (U. Wash.). 
Yar lorspper, oor Ss ae 


= Qunibus-Dean. 
Oo Precision in Writing, Grant et al. 
‘English Communiostions, Ward. 
Workbook. 


Mich. SC ES): Communication, Wim. Norwood Brigance (Wabash Col.) 
at gS oe. 
ma 
Toward Liberal Education, Locke and others. 
is » Perrin. 


Minnesota (Some items used in alternate quarters): 
Preface to Critical Richard D. Altick. 
Telrstaning. Pvt, Thonn Brooks and Robt. ‘Penn Warren, 
ok for Writers, Leggett and others. 
Reese oeen = 
' — ; 
Butler. 


‘Muskingun MeCrimmon (T11.). 
Davis and Hunael. 
Fonneylvania The Qantbus—Dean. 
. for Wouen % \. 


a ees oe 
is to » Perrin 
ing Eabentials of iting, Speaking, nd Reading, 
Handbook of Col. Composition, Wykoft (Purdue) and 
Betting Good English, Dunbar, et al, 
Tho Besearah Report, Jchison. 
of 1» Alan H, Monroe (Purdue). 
eee pine wes paren 
E vollegiate Tevalopesntal Heading amasl, Wiling and 
Handbook for Group Discussion, Wagner and Arnold. 


Birk, 


U, Wisconsin Guide to Good Writing, Lacy. 
Fetter i Weng, foros 
7358 


Wine of the institutions also specify that the student will supply himself 
with a dictionary, Webster's Collegiate Dictionary and American College 
Dictionary are the two specified in seven instances, while two schocls do 
not specify. 

The Verbal Communication Course of Illinois, and the Michigan State 
College Commnication Skills course use such supplementary magazine 
material as Harper's Magasine and Atlantic Monthly, while the latter 
‘school together with Minnesota makes use also of miscellaneous daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

As for choice of texte there is a considerable variety in tastes 
‘among the colleges and universities, and even, at times, within one school 
different instructars use different texts in the same course; or a single 
course will alternate texts from one term to another. There is sone ten- 
dency to favor texts written by local faculty maubers, or in some instances, 
members of a staff have written the text to fit the local requiremnts, 


A notable exception is Perrin's Writer's Guide and Index to English 
which enjoys seven acceptances. McCrimon's Writing with a Purpose finds 
its way into four institutions. Three schools use Davis’ and Humel's 
Readings for Opinion. Monroe's Principles and Types of Speech and Dean's 
College Ounibus and Herbrace Handbook are each used in three schools. 
This leaves sone half a hundred titles with an exclusive listing anong the 
‘twenty-two schools of the study. 

Difficulties of analysing texts: 

1, Mot all the material in a book may be assigned or read. 

2. One "goal of general education" might be favored by a half-page 
‘treatment in one text and belabored for ten pages in another. 

3+ A page in one text might contain trice as many words as a page 
in a text of a different page-sise and type-sise. It would be illogical, 
‘therefore, to base computations on page mmbers by saying that the Univer- 
sity of Florida allocated two hundred pages to a novel in its anthology 
‘while Muskingum allocated two hundred pages, but in bantam-book fora. 

A, It 4p misleading to credit equally two schools with biographical 
Studies when the length of one study may exceed that of the other; or the 
time devoted to analysis and discussion is unequal. 

5. If a speech book contains examples of fine oratary, should this 
be counted both as reading in literature and study of speech? Or if it 
includes selections for oral reading as exercises in voice development and 
control, is this a double value because of its literary virtues? Is a 
page of gramar a practice in reading for comprehension? 


6, Does a quotation from the Bible rate credit for "spiritual 
values" equally with a ten page excerpt from Walden? 

7+ Do the words of Eisenhower cancel out quotations from Trunan? 

8, Does Ah, Wilderness produce the sane value for "family 1‘fe 
goals as the words to "There's No Place Lil Home"? 

9+ Does Kipling's "If" and the Boy Scout Oath satisfy most 
general education goals by being included in an anthology? 


8. Examinations. 


a Subjective or essay types: 
There is no final examination at Purdue, Grades are determined largely 
from performances in the second half of the course."°? While this would 
seem to be a fair concession to the slow-starters, it still represents 
small incentive to the better students. Degree of improvement rather 
than attaiment or maintenance of a desirable level would seen a nore 
challenging basis for learning. ‘he Illinois examination deals with 
‘theory, analysis, and criticism of a selection of deliberative writing, 
and an exercise in written eomponttion, 2” Muskingum constructed its 
own essay-type composition test. Objectivity is claimed through an 
understanding between examiner and examinees that papers would be judged 
on purpose, content, and empathy with reader.°1+ However, no comon 


20Fryeott, ops cite, pp» 156, 119. *uatsen, ops eit, ps 125. 
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Composition,” A College Looks at Its Program, op. cit., p. 110. 


‘final exanination is given.” comprehensive examinations are adminis 


tered twice yearly st Chicago. Then the student has completed his 
preparations he registers to take the examination, Only marks of passing 
or failing are given for the Basic Writing and Basic Reading Skilis 
courses.» the exanination consists of three essays, each of which 
“will have a begiming, a middle, and an end, in which the parts will 
be Linked by sone principle of progresston.t 

‘bs Written objective: 
Final examinations at Minnesota are in written form only; speech work is 
Judged in class. A need for more elaborate testing to include more than 
an be moasured through writing is adaitted.“_> Florida State University 
planned to begin the 1953 term with the single booklet edition of the 
Cooperative English Test.?2> 

©. Written and oral combination: 
‘At the University of Florida, "each student does some oral reading and 
makes a brief talk. . . . likewise, the student writes an examination 
composition.” ‘The first part of examinations is an objective measurement 
of "vocabulary, reading for the central idea, library usage, mechanics of 
expression, the course lectures (content), general literary acquaintance 
+ + and interpretation of literary selections." The ultimate purpose 


E, Johnson, notation on questionnaire, op. cit. 


Baw, of Chicago Announcements, op. cits, Ps 10. 
21h, 


iiive of Cutcege Board of Examiners, Rgltsh Comprehensive 
Examination, June 2, 1953. Instructions to 
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of examinations is to have the student demonstrate his achievement in 
reading, spealing, and writing by reading, speaking, and witing.@!? 
‘The technique at Michigan State varies only in detail: 

The exazination consists of three parts: a paper written in a 


are 
+ + The objective test ie michine 


‘Towa final examinations are less extensive than their diagnostic tests 
but are similar to them, They includes 


1, Appropriateness and Effectiveness of Expression 
2. Reading 


6. An Argunentative Talk 
Again, the objective test parts are michine scored and the results 
translated into percentile ranks by the examining service. In doing 
this the service employs the norms established in September, ‘Thus a raw 
score of 5 which results in a percentile rank of 85 in Septenber, 
results in the sane percentile rank in February, June, or August. New 
norms are then calculated the following September. 

4s in Septenber the students are given two hours for the thene, 

+ « «an hour for preparation and four mimites to give the speech. 

instructors . by the 

‘same process are converted to percentile ranks.’ 


s+ Tndependent examining boards 
Because of objective comprehensive examinations being given in seven 


21Tyise, op. cit., ps 168. 


2 Waseve, ope cites Pe 80. 


2l9Gerber, "The Progran in Com, Skills at the State U. of Iowa," op. 
cite, pps 32-38, 


different courses, the University of Florida early decided to separate 
‘the instructional phase and the examining phase.“ the examinations 
in Freshman Inglish are faculty constructed, but the grading and 
analysis is done by the independent Hoard of University Examiners, 
except for the oral portions. At lichigan State a fullatine board 
manages the comprehensive exaninations., With one of its members on the 
‘teaching staff, and with committees of the faculty to assist in prepa- 
vation of examinations, the consistency of content is maintained,222 
At Towa, 
‘The examinations service schedules and administers the tests, 
Eupplice the skills staff with the resulis in terse ef peroestile 
eos eee TT rn buete Neean: Sueeew nenivareeee 
and achievenent examinations at Antiooh.?23 

f, Standardised tests used: 
A different study of twenty-two institutions revealed that "the ACE 
Cooperative English Test is far the most widely used, Fourteen use 
Test A (lMachanies of Expression), ten use Test 5 (Effectiveness of 


Expression), and eleven use Test C (Reading Comprehension). Other tests 
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used are: the ACE Psychological Test, the Darrett-Ryan, Iowa Silent 
Reading, Iowa Colleges English Placement, Ohio College Ability, and the 
Purdue Placement in English," ‘These are in addition to other types of 
essay and speech tests.22 At Purdue, besides a psychology test-form 
Prepared by the American Council on Education, now the Cooperative 
‘Testing Service, a Purdue Placenent Test in English is used with enter= 
ing freshmen, 22> Florida State began use af the Cooperative English 
Test (Single Booklet Eaition) in 1953,226 

+ Fagulty-constructed test taken by all students: 
At Minnesota, all testing is handled by staff members. A comittee is 
responsible for the exaination and for the syllatus fron which the 
content of exaxinations is derived.227 Investigations have indicated 
‘that no tro instructors grade papers alike, but at Iowa the coefficient 
of reliability in rating final exanimtion themes and speeches is above 
+60. This has been accomplished through a procedure of practice in 
having the staff compare ratings on identical themes and speeches. The 
coefficient was improved after abandoning the custom of having a third 
rater arbitrate marked differences between two graders, and substituting 
‘@ conference between the two disagreeing raters,225 


22heational Entrance Tests and Winimun Standards," the Report of 
Workshop tio, 3, 153 Conference on College Composition and jon, 
Gollege Composition and Communication, IV (October, 1953), 79+ 
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hy Individual exaninations for each class: 
Towa??? ana the University of Florida, anong others, have instituted the 
practice of having instructers other than the students' own come in to 
hear speeches and oral readings, and to exanine written coapositions 
which are included as parts of fim exanimtions. ‘This method is 
expected to result in nore impersonal and rigorous analyses, At the 
same time, it gives the student a keener realisation of staff standards, 


Naturally, in programs where instructors have latitude in choice of 
materials, each instructor must arrange his own examination business, 
Too often, especially for the students, the meaning of a course 
‘lies in the substance of the examimtion. To the authors of examinations, 
then, is this timely admonition: 
When teachers of general education write exanination questions 
involving integration and students are required to mower then, then 


we can be more certain than is possible at present that to either 
party integration in goneys} education is more than one of those 
deified abstractions. . . 


9. Evaluating the Program, 


Much of the investigation into tests snd evalustions is comparatively 
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recent with the result that acceptance of newer forms is not yet wide- 
spread, ‘The English Journal, College English, and the Quarterly Journal 
‘of Speech have been instrmental in publicising new studies. Dissertations 
and research of other forms have explored speed and comprehension in 
Feading, and more recently extended to listening,232 The fundamentals 
of communication at the college level are to be evaluted in terms of 
understandings in “intellectual and emotional techniques of argument, 
‘the studied processes of criticism, the 'pulls' of advertising and of 
propaganda, and a knowledge of the far-reaching relations between words 
and thoughts, wards and things, words and human behavior and develop= 
nent."233 «In a free society the citizens as a whole (not a privileged 
for) must be articulate, able to communicate, able to write intelligibly," 
‘but the subtler features of conmmication study should be reserved only 
for those qualified to do college work.24 

&, Bvalustions by the faculty: 
McGrath suggests that a faculty can measure the success of students by 
giving a test at the end of a term which matches one given at the begin- 
ning. It is his opinion that failure to prove a verbal intelligence 
should serve as a notice that adequate college work is unlikely.235 rt 
does soe unfair and unfortunate that this must be the one criterion for 


woe B, Allen, "Communication," General Education in Transition, 
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granting or denying advanced college training, for as MacLean and 
Raushenbush say, "We cannot accept, on prosent evidence, the concept of 
Himtelligence! as being single, unalterable, measureable quality 
Linited to acadenio, verbal, and quantitative pavers of syubolisation 
and abstraction . . .*36 at uichigan State College it is felt that 
nachine-scored tests do not adequately test skills. "Too much testing 
on the conventions of grammar has distarted the course perspective and 
belied our own philosophy."?37 outcomes at the University of Florida 
are noted, as follows: 

The reading tests have revealed that 75 


are in the very nature of these activities subjective... . 
‘though we find it difficult to motivate students to undertake the 
our 


B 
i 
i 
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art of speaking, and it is to note steady—often rapid 
changes-~in our studenta fron speech project to syeoch project 238 


In order to maintain a blance in the evaluation of student work, Iowa 
uses comparatively elaborate rating scales. “Speeches, for example, are 
rated in six ways: for purpose, content, organisation, language, voice 
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and articulation, and appearance and action," Themes undergo sinilar 
detailed analysis. Couparable testing at the beginning and end of the 
term has value in assessing instructional effectiveness. ‘the university 
examining service cooperates in studies to determine the utility and 
effectivencss of rating blmis, grading techniques of the staff, lectures, 
methods used to improve reading, ani the staff itself to determine the 
relationship between backgrounds and specialisations and teaching results. 
‘Theses and dissertations, dealing with listening, hearing loss, stage 
fright, and ability to cooperate, have proved useful, Encouraged by the 
value of such investigations, Iowa is interested in their continuance: 
Especially we want to know more about diagnosing students’ 
individual needs, about the relative effectiveness of our section- 
ing, about the handling of listening and reading comprehension, 
about the training of teachers for this course, about the relation 
between difficulties in communication and mare’ deep-seated person- 
ality disorders, about the ralative offectivencss of the ted 
course as against separate courses in English and speechs* 
‘With no final examination on which to base judgment, Purdue bases its 
evaluation of student achievement on written papers, tests over subject 
matter, discussion contributions, and speeches.“ at Drake, there is 
concern “with the mental processes that produce an ‘error! at least as 
much as with the errar iteelf."242 rests at Drake have yielded the fol= 
lowing information: 


1. On the Drake Test of Reading and Writing, an objective test 
developed to measure achievenent of major outcomes of the English 
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Land 2 course, significant growth with regard to the following 
‘abilities was found: 
@, ‘The ability to organize material and to recognise relational 
clues, patterns of development, and structures, 
be The ability to recognize the semantic function of words and 
sentences: whether the reference is to objective fact, or 
Judgments, or the language is figurative, ete, 
c+ The interpretation of words in context, meaning in sentences, 
muances of feeling, and shades of thought. 
d. ‘The recognition of soundness of arguent. 
e. The recognition of grammatical form and functioning, inelud- 
ing punctuation, 
f. The esthetic judgment of word choice, rhytim, metaphor, 
structure, and the whole passage. 


2. On the BIS Test of Critical Analysis, a test of reading compre 
hension and knowledge of writing techniques, significant growth was 
‘Likewise noted. 

3. On the series of four topics assigned to freshmen students at 

‘the beginning and end of the 1951-52 academic year and graded both 


for content and organisation, significant growth in the ability to 
write effectively when content is considered was found for all four 


different kinds of writing assigned. While clarity of etc. 
‘wore cousiaured tha guise werd ef cignitieaee tor oir es el ‘of the 
fou kinds of writing assigned. 

4, When actual student writing at the beginning and end of the 
acadenic year was analysed for mechanics of expression, gains were 
found for five of the six kinds of errors in spelling and sentence 
construction being noted at the end of the year than were found at 
‘the beginning. 


Se (The iten on student evaluation of the course is carried, fgrward 
‘to section "b, Evaluation by the students," which follows, )' 


A number of rating scales have been devised for evaluating classroom pro- 
cedures and program effectiveness. At the University of Illinois, Simpson 
and Brown worked out a scale which has interesting possibilities for judg~ 
Ang operations in a communications classroom situation. With values rang- 
ing from one to seven (with item eight provided for descriptions where the 
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Printed classifications do not fit the situation) the top and bottom 
categaries are as follows: 


goals and for self-improvement; the teacher 
guide and at appropriate times checks to see 


| 
! 


B. How are assigments handled? 


C, What practice is given in guided problem identification? 


7. On om initiative the learner gives much serious attention 


D, What practice is given in guided problem selection? 

1, Al1 problems to be studied are selected for the learner by 
‘Someone outside the immediate classroom or because they 
happen to be in @ particular text. 

7. Learner on own initiative attempts to select for study the 
problem that, on the basis of sound criteria, it seems 
dest for him to study. Guidance is solicited fran others 
8 needed and teacher checks occasionally to see that this 

done. 


B, What practice is given in guided problen solution? 
lh ‘time 


Te 


he 


a 


What guided practice is given in trying out possible solutions 

‘to problens? 

1. Wo solutions to problems are tried out even mentally by 
‘the learner. . . 

7~ Possible solutions to problems are tried out with appro- 
Priate guidance and the apparent merits of each proposed 
Solution are carefully evaluated. This may be done in a 
group if that sees desirable to those concerned with the 
Problem, but the individual actively participates in the 
Process. 


How are evaluative abilities developed? 

1, Work is carried on without any apparent evaluation by any 
one. ss 

7. Yoarner assumes major responsibility for self evaluation of 
his learning processes and seeks help and guidance from 
others as needed, Teacher periodically checks. . 


What opportunities for guided practice of effective record 

1, Neither teacher nor learner keeps a record af learner's 
needs, problens, or attempted solntions to problens. 

T+ Learner with a minimm of teacher guidance ‘eps a compre- 
hensive recard of his needs, identified problems, reasons 
for study of particular problens, andslf evalutions and 
uses these extensively in setting up goals and in planning 
steps for meeting these goals, 


‘What opportunities in learning how better to find resources 
needed in identifying and solving problens are provided the 
‘earner? 


le Tourner gots no practice in finding resources appropriate 

his needs... 

7. Individual learner assumes major share of responsibility 
with needed guidance in learning ways of getting resources, 
He practices abilities in getting resources which will help 
him solve problems identified as important to him. 


What opportunities for learning abilities connected with select= 

ing appropriate resources are given when resources are at hand? 

1. Few resources for study are available and these have been 
selected by neither the teacher nor the learners s 

7s The individual learner assumes the major responsibility for 
intelligently selecting the resources that are likely to 
be of most value to him in meeting his problem, He, with 
appropriate guidance, studies the ways of improving his 
Process in this regard, 
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K. What opportunities are given for practice in democratic group 
discussion? 
1, ‘Teacher does practically all the talking and learners! role 


L, What guided practice in purposeful reading to identify, select 


te Renting 4s Gene to balp ut protien Adeshi ttesttony palestieny 
ith 


precesses under way. 
given sagpeetinny end guidises ay these GiU uesbeds! 
A further technique has been developed by Tharal T. Herrick for 
evalustion of certain aspects of a total program, The instrument evaluates 
eitisenship training according to the following outline of main headings: 
Cowse of Study 
Methods 
Student Life 
Community Activities 
on, 
Evaluation of Results 
Although designed particularly with the senior high school. in mind, 
much of the material is adaptable to measuring the effectiveness of a 
progran in communication at the college levels Particularly does the 
systen of woighted scores give validity to the imtrument.2!3 
be Byaluation the students: 


Drake 


When student reactions to the course in general and to the specific 
objectives of the course were analyzed it was found that: 


23 tered T, Herrick, "A Citizenship * The Phd, 


‘Training Inventory, 
Delta Kappan, Vol. XXIII, No. k (December, 1951), pp. 196-209. 


b. 


Stodents by sad large felt thet the course tnd uada 8. geed 
contribution to a wellerounded education and that what they 


‘There was substantial agreement among es 
specific objectives for the course were important goals 
SEES thy ing petved much or ooo be Soar std 


Minnesota 


A 19h8 questiomnaire elicited fhe follening inddonted percentage 
of affirmative responses: The course has 


w 
2 
3. 
he 
Se 
6. 


Developed in you the idea that "good English" depends on 
changing practices of speakers and writers.. vee 538 
Inproved your ability to organize material for presen 


‘Aided you in relent ideas" sttotive ively in written 


Ineressed your effectivenses in leading & grow discus 


Helped you to organise end test your reasoning in pre 
paring an 


vite 


Increased your 
imtter designed to perenne 
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11, Increased your ability to understand talke, lectures, 


or sermons heard outside of university course... 166 
12. Helped you to evaluate a newspaper as source of 
Anformation..s.s+ses + 
13. Developed your judguent of docunentary fins. . 
‘Uj. Developed your eect of entertainment filns « 6% 


15. Helped you to develop better standards of judgnent ons 
in listening to news analysis and comment on the radio 96%" 


+ + « the instrumentalist view, which expects educators ani 
students alike to Took upon education as a changing experience, 
involves a contimuing definition of the purposes and goals of an 
educational program and an evaluation of its results... . In 
all of this attempt at evalution, students mst share, as they 
must share, in the planning, And finally, all results, wha 
‘they may be, must be drawn together, organized, synthesized.’ 


‘If general education is seen as a means of producing a group 
of educated citizens with the 'proper' beliefs and attitudes. . . 
general education must ultimately show that it is capable of pro- 
ducing those beliefs and attitudes. The major problems of both 
‘teaching and evaluation lie here. . . . Despairing of measuring 
‘the effectiveness of teaching through measuring the product, 
others have sought to examine the process directly, The faniliar 
differences here are that the various sources of data give only 
@ partial picture and that each is subject to its om biases and 
gaps. Students have a close and accurate view of much of the 
‘teaching process; but they can confuse education with entertain- 
mock, with displays of speriow erudition, with s wegp end friendly 
environnent, or with a pleasant state of dependency.<47 


‘The role that students play in evaluative studies should be 
similarly affected by general philosophic considerations. Ac- 
cording to the rationalist view, students should be tested and 
evaluated by others, being constantly challenged to measure up 
‘to the high standards set for their learning. . . . The instru- 
mentalists, in contrast, euphasize the central and strategic role 
of the learner in evaluation . . . believing that these experiences 
can be profoundly educative for the students, gnd may also contrib- 
ute to a better appraisal of outcomes . . «' 
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+ + + evaluation is regarded as having a purpose—to produce 
change. And thus evaluators have discovered ‘that how evaluation 
is conducted is important—~those who have a stake in it need to ae 
participate in its Planning, its analysis, and ite interpretation.’ 


The majority of the students like the course. They learn to 
develop certain attitudes toward language and the conmnicative 
Process. They realise that what seems so very easy is often the 


speakers, and many of them learn to write with emphasis and point. 
That is most important, they,p}i become aware of comunication, 
sensitively and perceptibly. 


University of Florida 


Our students seem to enjoy the epeaking done in the course. 
Many havg,gsked that more tine be devoted to that phase of our 
rogram,’ 


29 reumbaugh and Pace, op. cits, p. 287. 
©) chien, op. cit., p. 97. 


Sr dgclated oct of figures ike thip 1s of much use, ‘The full. 
study has not been released as yet.’ 


Kansas State College 


A survey of graduate opinion resulted in a three to ons do- 
cision that ‘Kansas State Collgge give more ai: 
the commmication skills . , .' 


University of Louisville 


In @ survey of the 196-49 graduates, ‘Thirty-three per cent 
of the udents questioned rated English very helpful, 23 per 
cent rated it good, 22 per cont rated it average, & per cent 
Fated it poor, and i por cepf.considered it of no help, Ten 
cont did not take English,'255 


i 


ER eS 
Sark shin, Chairman, College English Course, Personal comunt- 
cation of June 23, 1953. 
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‘who would, therefore, be most competent to judge outcoms. 
Were this view adopted wholeheartedly, regular instructors would 


‘This broad faculty participation 
‘they argue, should result in a sharper focusing of appraisal of 
outcomes actually sought fron college experience in general edi~ 
eation, Implicating these people in the task of finding out how 
well school or college prograns have attained these objectives 

may also, according to this view, promote a more rapid translation 


of findings into practice. . . . Instrumentalists are likewise 
beginning to leah te persoas outside the school . . . to aid in 
setting sights.227 


What qualities of behavior does a person with a general edu= 
cation show? He understands and cherishes the people with whon 
he associates. He satisfies his physical wants in a way that 
brings satisfaction to himself, his family, and his friends. In 
his acts affecting local, national, and international events, he 
shows extraordinary balance and insight. His every move is marked 
with enthusiaen, A burning curiosity continygsely takes him into 
wonderful adventures of the mind and spirit.’ 


In Pace's follow-up study of ilinnesota answers to the graduates many 
implications for education were revealed in the over 1000 itexe of the 
questionnaire, the task of comumication 1s clearly revealed here. In 
‘their desire for a better grasp of philosophy, religion, understanding of 
family relationships and civic responsibilities, use of leisure tine, 
People need and want to improve their skills in reading, discussing, and 
‘Listening. 

Ssh 
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Analysis 

A desirable principle in the selection of content for communica= 
tion courses would seen to consist of consideration for identified life 
needs, ‘This would result in a preference for selective materials and 
‘topics rather than comprehensive surveys, or use of mterials in iso- 
lation, 

Togically, thie approach carries beyond the confines of the communi- 
cation program to an integration with other areas of learning. Recipro- 
cally, the other courses should refer students weak in communication skills 
‘back to the communication department for further help. 

‘The special training, interests, and knowledge of administrators, 
‘teachers, and students should all be combined in the planning which pro- 
@uces the character of the course. Provisions should be included for a 
balanced opportunity for improvesent in all four skills of communication 
according to individual needs of students. 

More encouragenent and recognition should be given for improvements 
and contributions in the calculation of grades. Exphasis sections are 
valuable in grouping students with similar needs, and removing then fron 
unfair or unstimlating competition. 

While lecture sections my be limited in size only according to 
seating and hearing facilities, discussion sections are most practical in 
sises around twenty-five students which give a range in view-points and 
‘talents and is not too large to permit fairly adequate opportunities for 
all to be heard, Because of tine necessary to confer on compositions, 


each instructor should not be responsible for more than a dozen or 
fifteon students at each writing session if he is to do an effective 
job. 

Probably the most valuable learning is in connection with projects 
requiring research, but practical considerations and tradition prescribe 
a text or texts for each course. iultiple texts are a burden and ex- 
pense, but few schools have found a satisfactory text which combines in= 
struction in all the skills in a way which moots the desires of the 
respective faculties. In some instances, a otaff has tailored a text to 
fit its ow unique requirenents. It has often been possible to secure the 
cooperation of the college library toreserve space and shelves for course 
materials. 

‘The best test or examination would seem to be one which fairly 
evaluates progress in all the skills of communication, (bjective tests 
are efficient and tine-saving and nay be comprehensive in scope, but they 
need to be supplemented by oral and written eseay-type testing. 

Objective evaluation of a program is not possible unless it is partici~ 
pated in by both faculty and students. The help of other school departments 
should be enlisted. Carry-over values should be included in the evaluations, 
and for this data it is necessary to seck evidence anong graduates, and 
‘among those who have employed or worked with graduates. 


Problens 

‘The problens that persist in communication courses are largely those 

which face general education as a whole. Before examining the more de~ 
‘tailed elenents which challenge success or progress in communication 


courses, it might be well to investigate the types of problems which con- 
front the total design, ‘Tyler has proposed a list mainly philosophic in 
seoper 

1, he clarification of the functions of liberal arts. 
The development of more effective means for 
accomplishing the purposes of general education. 
3. The modification of ite adninistrative procedures 

‘to facilitate its program. 
4. The formulation of policies and processes for pro- 


noting @ meg significant relation with the 
‘community.’ 


Another view sumarizes the problens as the difficulty of organising 
general education programs "in order to promote effective ‘eerning «62 
Results must be concrete and well-publicized for “only if the proponents 
of the recent innovations in general education are able to prove their 
worth wil the acadenic world at lange accept thon.t” critios are quick 
to attack, and entrenched interests are alert for vulnerabilities, 
General education faces the task of constantly defending itself from: 
rt en ee 
(sic), ‘ancestor-worshiping,' ‘vested interest,' and other 


groups who attack education. . . 
‘The hold of the academic tradition on the teachers and 


Parenta—-and frequently chilérenggnstitutes & second major 
obstacle in the universalisation.' 
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26 ocenelia D, Willinns, ith E, iokert, and Bimard F. Potthott, 


"Basie Considerations in Planning Research in General Education," General 
Education in Transition, p. 2h7. 


262501 J, Wodrath, "The Need for Experimentation and Research," 
General Education in Transition, op. eit., ps 16. 


263erold C. Hand, General Eduegtion in the American High School, 
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Smerging from these main concerns are the particular ones of the communi= 
cation courses, but relationships are very evident from the report of a 
communication comittee at the lid-Century Conference at Tallahassee which 
Listed the following items as weaknesses needing attention: 


1, As in most fields, a failure as yet to challenge and 
train adequately the gifted student. 

2. Inadequate knowledge in the field of listening and a 
tendency to neglect the objectives of listening. 

3+ Frequent failure to recognise the problem of slow reading. 

4, Lack of articulation of high school and college training. 

5. lack of texts and difficulty of publishing texts. 

6. lack of tests nade under the direction of both teaching 
specialiste and subject matter specialists. 94, 

7. Inadequate pre-service training of teachers.’ 


Johnson looks beyond the confines of the communication course to note a 
widespread comern on every campus "with the gross deficiency in English 
‘among students." He sees a need "to carry on effective continuous teach- 


ing based on students’ evolving needs at all ascending levels," before 


the protien oan be solved.” ‘Lillywhite expresses the problems af com 


munication in terms of basic semantic needs: 


We must realize that almost every tine we speak, write, 
Listen, or read we ‘drag our past with us.' We bring to 
‘bear the tremendous complexity of hunan experience in the 
interpretation of what we say, what we hear, how we speak, 
how we wite, and how we read. This past that we drag with 
vs largely determines whether or not we shall communicate 
with such adequacy that our major wants will be satisfied. 
+ + «As educators on masse and as individuils, we are 


26linévew J. Walker, Chairman, "A Critical Analysis of Commnications 


265, 
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urgently in need of: (1) a clearer understanding of the nature 
‘of communication in hunan pelea) (8) sy aad 
couragement of research in the areas of c 
ally those applying to listening and aid grow beberiory ead) 
© comtant arlentation tovard more effective yee of communi~ 
cation in hman relationships of education.’ 


Specifically concerned with freshman English and providing a basis for 
comparison between sumaries of original problems and the newer shifts 
and changes, is the agenda of the 1953 Spring Meeting of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communication. Panel discussions included: 


What is New about Communication? 
‘The Graduate Student and the Teaching of Freshnen. 
Cooperation, Goabination, Integration—liow oan various 


i Graduated Approach to English Learnings 
Inplications of Structural Gramar to the Teaching 


of English, 
Potpourri—testing. 


‘Three workshop sessions tackled the following problems: 


he 


From a Student's Reading and Listening to lis Writing 
and 


The Terainal Student 

National Entrance Teste and Minimum Standards 
Preparation of the Communication or Composition Teacher 
Subtreshaan Composttion—Te Poorly Equipped Student 


Uses of Community Resources in Teaching English 
Status in the Profession of the Composition Teacher 


Inprovenent of Ability 

‘The ABO's of the Combination of Written and Oral Communi~ 
cation 

Writing for Business and Industry 

Tnteoration of High Sched sat Gtdage Taching of 


lase Media of Commmtoats 
The Reading, Hearing, Speech Clinics as an Aid to Freshuan 


266;sr1ywhite, ops ote, pp. 67-68. 


261acoo spring Meeting, 1953," College Composition and Comunication, 
WV (Peorumy, 1953), 32- , 


Individually, a number of the institutions of the study have de- 
‘tailed their most pertinent protlems. At Iowa, Gerber looks forward 
to "research on prograns and techniques to reveal solutions and 
promises little hesitancy in making changes in the program there as 
now improvenents prove their advantages." io textbook exactly suited 
to ow progran" ie an immediate concern,*6? 

Florida State University is apologetic that it does not have a 
suitable reading clinic, adequately staffed. This lack is seen as the 
most pressing peril A situation which also causes comern is the 
belief that "Students should write more than they do, but our staff can't 
road more-then they dose" 

Tilinots, too, feels handicapped by the lack of proper textbook 
materials which synchronize with the particular purposes of the course. 
An objection is stated to manuals and exercises which "seem to place 
Great emphasis on the projection of the personality of the speaker and 
writer, on writing as fine expression and on speaking as an instrument: 
capone 

Drake seeks improvenents through a better understanding of the 
working of the student mind as affected by language symbols. The errors 


26cerber, "The Progran in Com. Skilis at the State U, of Towa," 


BPs cite, pe 36. 
26 son Oe Gerber, letter of April 25, 1953. 
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in communication are less important than the mental factors which pro- 
duce the errora.@"? 

Michigan State College places its faith in the teaching personnel, 
believing that the program can te no better than the people who conduct 
it. The chief problem, then, is in securing or training a capable staff. 
This includes techniques of operation which bring teaching into line with 
departnental philosophy and stated objectives. As elseuhere, the text- 
Dooks cause a meandering from a straight approach to the objectives. An 
additional task 1s to indoctrinate the student hinself into a conviction 
that his present skill in commmication can be improved and that efforts 
in this direction can be profitable. Inertia and previous poor prepara- 
tion require a remedy involving the problem of "keeping the course as 
realistic as possitie.t?74 

A conclusion reached at Minnesota was that "communication as an 
integrated stbject" has had inadequate research treataent. 

Existing commmication courses have been constructed upon 
Should scourge ais stpicton can the velw ef = cowee be 
satisfacterily tested’ 

‘The urgency of direction or focus is seen in its re-enphasis by Steinmant 


“Composition l-5~6, which combines training in how to write exposition with 


2B umn, ope cites pe Ole 
ZTheeeve, "Basic Com. at USC.," ope cit., pp» 85-86-87. 


215 ,a10n, "Communication," ops cite, pps 158-59. 


‘that in how to read exposition . . . needs sam kind of thematic or con- 


6 
tent center 0°" 


Feter's study of the University of Florida program led him to the 
recommendation that greater effort be made to understand the limitations 
and abilities of individual students, particularly entering freshmen.” 
Staffs of the Comprehensive Science courses at the University of Florida 
isolated problens which, while general, are applicable to commnication 
courses: 


1. Those dealing with subject matter and technique 

@. Establishing objectives 

Selecting appropriate subject matter 

Teaching techniques 
1. Method of evaluation for student and staff achievement 
2, Those concerned with adninistration 

@, Capable and willing physical scientists 

b, The problea of prestige 

©. Apathy of specialists for teaching outside specialty 
Physical facilities and equipment 
Pronotion and salary 
£, Criteria for selecting and training teachers 
G+ Adequate examinations 
A, Curriculum adjustnents with other coursegrs 
4, Adjustaents to mest professional demands’ 


4n incidental issue at Chicago consists of tringing students up to 
minimm standards in formal grammar 0 that they my proceed with sone 
Profit in the regular work of the course. There is som resentment that 
coltege mst be delayed and interrupted by training which should have been 
accoaplished before matriculation?! 


276vartin Steiman, Jr., letter of April 25, 1953. 
2Treters, ops cites ps 05. 


2 aabers of the Staft, "The Comprehensive Sciences Courses at the 


University of Florida," Science in General Education, p. 226. 
2T9povert Be Streeter, letter of April 25, 1953. 


‘The modest but optimistic word comes from Kansas State Teachers 
College that "There are several things that we have not yet learned to 
do well, but noue are tsharentiy bad.*” "At Muskiogm, the progren of 
laboratories for renedial work is weak in spots, reperts the chairnan.?°> 
Purdue has found "ne really satisfactory procedure for dealing with the 
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weaker students." 


Sumary 

In summary, it can be said that general education, and the in- 
cluded communication prograns, are suffering from growing pains. Bach 
‘susceeding term finds old practices discarded as new ones prove their 
superiority. There are minor irritations and problems of mommental 
magnitude, but optimism, enthusiasm, and confidence are general. Research 
and study conferences are combining to assonble a resource of data to re- 
duce the hasards of indiscriminate experimentation and ainleseness. 
Difficulties have actually stimulated unity and cooperation among the 
departments . 


TT 
200; operteon Stram, Letter of April 25, 1953. 
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M. E. Johnson, Letter of April 25, 1953. 
2 ccege Wykoff, Letter of April 25, 1953. 


CHAPTER V 
COMPARISON OF ORGANTZATIONAL APPROACHES 


The purpose of comparing the organizational approaches is to trace 
and analyse itens and areas of agreenent and disagreement anong the 
institutions as found in a series of analyses, Assumptions are: (1) 
The twenty-two colleges and universities of the study are representative 
of institutions which have general education programs meriting recog= 
nition as such, and (2) The characteristics of the programs and of the 
courses which compose then may be studied as models of general edu= 


cation among higher institutions, 


‘Techniques of Comparison 

To facilitate the comparisons the various approaches were cate= 
gorised as to philosophical tendency, title of course, adninistrative 
organization, and operational techniques. To supplezent notes and 
various other types of documentary evidence, check sheets were prepared 
to simplify identification of the characteristics of the several cate- 
gories as information on each of the twenty-two prograns was gathered 
from the sources indicated under "Procedures" in Chapter I, These 
check sheets were intended to indicate the presence or absence of 
tendencies toward certain characteristics, not frequency of mention. 
One of the abbreviated check sheets is shown in Table 2 of this chapter. 
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One procedure was to use cards notched so that when they were 
superimposed on the columns of the checkeshest they revealed the check 
narks for each of the items to be compared. ‘The notches of a card in 
its ariginal position showed the total number of agreements on one 
item, As it was moved progressively fron item-colum, and from page 
‘to page of the worksheets, it revealed points of agreenent and disa~ 
greenent with other items as well as indicated the point or points at 
which the programs of the institutions diverge. 

‘The first step was to examine and compare the most significant 
‘tems of the check-sheetss the second step was to examine and compare 
‘the most significant areas of agreenent and disagreement anong the 
institutions; and the third step was to make recomendations for 
improved practices in communication programs ar indicate approvals. 


Selected Itens of the Check-Sheets 
1, The neo-humanist philosophy 

Where is sone evidence that under influences of the neo-hunanist 
philosophy there is a tendency toward a greater multiplicity of 
owricular offerings. Additionally, it appears that the general edu 
cation progran is divided into from six to nine adsinistrative divisions 
under this philosophy. 

In the commnication prograns, there appears to be tendencies 
toward maximum required credit hours in communication. Sectioning of 
students is mainly heterogeneous, but in sone instances written 
examinations are used as the basis for ability grouping. The clinical 


and renedial help offered is average in degree and extent. There 
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appears to be no particular relationship betwoen the title given to 
the course and its character. 

‘There is a tendency torard larger sizes in classes. 

Where division of responsibility exists anong departments of 
‘iterature, composition, and speech, the neo-huanist. philosophy 
seens to prevail, This philosophy is most generally accompanied by 
‘the systen of staffing the communication progran with members of 
the regular English department. Even where experinental parallel 
courses in fresman English have been established, neo-humanist 
philosophy is dominant in at least half of the new courses, 

Where it is found that subject-matter is given a systenatio, 
sequential treataent, the neo-husanist philosophy 1s usually ap- 
Parent, Writing dominates as tho principal emphasis in mare than 
half of the instances of institutions favoring the neo-hmanist 
philosophy, and skills appear as the central objective. 

Participation by staffs in the activities of the Conference on 
College Composition and Conmmication (G0C0) and of the Anerican 
Council on Sducation (ACE) Study of Evaluation in General Edueation 
has ranked high, but recognition of the prograns which they represent 
4s slightly below average in treataents accorded in the writings of 
doth Stickler and McGrath. 

2. ‘he instrumentalist philosophy 

Where there are evidences that the instrumentalist philosophy 1s 

Preponderant, no subsequent effect is noted in the type or extent of 


ere 


general college curricula. However, it appears that the general edu- 
cation program is divided into fewer administrative spheres. 

‘In the communication prograns where the instrumentalist philosophy 
obtains, no central tendencies are noted in the number of senester hours 
of credit required in communication, 

High and low extremes are found in the clinical and remedial help 
provided, but uniformity is lacking. 

Modernized course titles generally reflect the instrumentalist 
philosophy, and the content generally exhibits comprehensiveness and 
integration, Subject-matter is chosen selectively or through the 
criteria of life needs, Writing as an emphasis is followed closely by 
speaking and reading, but skills renain as a central objective. Where 
democratic values are listed as an objective for the course, the instru- 
nentalist philosophy is a usual accospaninent. 

Class sises tend to be smaller. 

‘There is better than average participations in the activities of 
‘the Conference on College Composition and Communication, and complete 
American Council on Education Study participation, There is numeri- 
ally higher inclusion in Stickler's and in MoGrath's books than is the 
ease with programs favoring nec-humanism, 


3. Tradional course title of English, Rhetoric, Composition or Speech 


‘There appears to be no consistent relationship between conmuni= 
cation titles of this type and the characteristics of the college 
owricula or of the general education program. The traditional course 
titles more frequently are retained to distinguish the divisions into 
which communication is divided, although the total of the divisions adds 


up to comprehensiveness, and usually, a greater number of required 
credit hours. 

Class sizes tend to be comparatively smaller. 

‘Teaching is done by menbers of the English department with a few 
instances of individuals teaching exclusively in the communication 
department, ‘The type of administrative design seems little affected 
by the type of course title, Planning of the progran is denocrati~ 
cally a function of the faculty with occasional student participation, 

There is no upper—division qualifying examination given in English 
skills, Remedial and clinical assistance is at the minimum, The neo- 
hunanist philosophy is exclusive, 

Selective content is the rule for subject-matter treatment. Writ~ 
ing is the main emphasis except, of course, where a speech course is a 
required supplenent. Skills renain as the central purpose, 

Partieipatdons in CCCC and AGE Study activities have been about 
equally consistent and above average. While recognition in Sticklerts 
book are below average in mmber, it is above the average of the twenty- 
‘two institutions in woGrath's book. 
|, Title which includes "communication" or, with other nomenclature, 


indicates reorganization of purposes 


‘The above type of title is more usually found in institutions 


offering advanced degree work in a variety of fields. There is no ap- 
parent relationship between the number of divisions into which the 
general education program is divided and the type of title used for 
‘the commmication program, 

Evidence indicates that as senester hours required in communication 
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Ancrease, the possibility of a title, as above, increases. Upper 
division qualifying examinations occur nore ordinarily in this situe 
ation, Where dual prograns of freshnan English are found, the 
"experinental" section is distinguished by a form of the above title. 
Six of the seven instrumentalist philosophies found among the twenty~ 
‘two institutions favor the newer-type title. Clinical and renedial 
help inereases under such titles. 

‘The English departaent still predominates, but where separate 
and trained communication staffs exist they are found in courses bear— 
ing reconstructed titles. 

Where sectioning is made on the basis of skills in several areas, 
‘the technique is found anong programs of the above titles. skills 
are the central objective in these courses. Where reading or speaking 
receive an emphasis over writing, it is found here. ‘The tendency of 
presenting learning through identified life needs is of greater oc 
currence under the above titles. 

Participation in OcCC and the AGE Study has been equally high, 
and recognition by Stickler and by McGrath range above the average for 
a2 of the institutions of the study. 

5. Distributed courses 

There appears to be no significance between the type of insti- 
‘tutional curricula and a distributional plan of general education, 
Where the communication program courses are distributed into specialized 
sections, there is an above average tendency to divide basic general 
‘education into seven or eight areas, 


The courses bear traditional titles for the most part. A course 
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entitled "Written Communication" may constitute the main course, but 
additional required or recommended courses are, or may be, given through 
‘the speech or literature departments. Dual programs of freshman English 
are not found. The number of hours allocated to commmication increases 
with the number of courses given in the area, ‘The classes are apt to 
be of the larger sizes, 

‘The staff is from the English department except where speech may 
be a separate department. Remedial and clinical help tend to increase 
with distributed courses. Where faculties have the authority to renand 
students for further training in communication skills, the provision 
occurs under this type of organization. 

Tecture methods are not unusual, Writing is the principal emphasis 
and skill is the central purpose. The general philosophy is that of 
‘the neo-huminist school. 

Participation in CCCC and in the ACE Study has been above average, 
Recognition by Stickler is above the average, and below average by 
MeGrath. 

6. Integrated courses in commnication 

Integrated courses occur with a third more frequency in insti~ 
‘tutions with advanced curricula than in others, Integrated courses 
cocur with a half more frequency in general education programs divided 
into seven or eight areas. Integrated courses occur with a third more 
frequency in communication programs requiring eight or nine sexester 
hours of works 


‘The situation is favorable for the program to have its om chairman, 


‘The use of personnel fron other departments and for a separate and 
trained communication staff seen best adapted to integrated programs. 
Where tutorial aspects occur they are found in this environment, 
Comprehensiveness is characteristic of the integrated courses. where 
dual freshman English programs exist, the non-traditional one is 
integrated. Classes are nore apt to be of the snaller sizes. 

Philosophy divides rather evenly between neo-classicism and 
instrunentalisn, but all of instrusentalisn will be found in the 
category of this type of progran, Where learning occurs through 
Adentified life needs, the conditions are most frequently found here. 
All of the linguistics-emphasis courses are integrated. Most of the 
speaking-enphasis courses are integrated. A plurality of the inte~ 
grated prograns enphasize writing. Skills are the central objective, 
but where knowledge and fact are objectives they are found in this 
area. 

Participation in CCCC and in the ACE Study has ranked high. over 
half the programs are cited by Stickler and by MoGrath, 
To Administrative aba with the dean of arte and 
sciences or literal arts 

All numbers of divisional plans for the general education program 
obtain, but slight preference appears for five or six at the mumber of 
areas. Eight to nine senester hours of credit requirement in comuni~ 
cation is usuale 

Educational policies or general studies committees are usually 
naned to aid administration, Where separate comittees on general 
communication skills, on reading, on writing, and on speaking are used, 
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they are found heres 

Where graduate students are used in substantial mmbers as ine 
structors, the condition is more apt to be seen here, | 

Separate writing laboratories are not featured, but perhaps 
‘enomilously, upper division students are required to pass qualifying 
examinations in written composition. 

‘There 1s a six to one chance that the philosophy will be pro~ 
doainantly neo-humanist, with writing given as the main emphasis, 
although this is not invariably so. Skills are the central objective. 

Citations by Stickler and by McGrath are above average in number, 
8, Aduinistrative responsibility resting with the dean of the basic 
aati, 

‘This organizational feature is nore comonly found among colleges 
and universities with extensive curricular offerings. The general edu- 
cation progran is generally divided into seven or eight areas, but 
exceptions of smaller numbers occur. Bight or nine senester hours are 
required in commnication with minor exceptions. 

The comunioation progran has its own administrative head, staff= 
ing with graduate students is rare or in moderation. There is but 
little provision for upper division testing or renanding. 

Philosophies are indeterminate on the whole, but skills remain as 
‘the central objective. 

Participation in COCO and the ACE Study activities have been complete. 
Stickler cites all of the prograns in this category anong the institutions 
of this study, while McGrath uses half or more in each of the four books 
on his series on general education, 


9 Departmental responsibility resting with the head of languages and 
literature, humanities, for_head of the it 


Tt is equally possitie that aduinistration of the above type will 
be found in either institutions giving advanced curricular offerings or 
in institutions giving curricular offerings mainly in the undergraduate 
areas, The tendency is toward redused mmbers inte which the general 
education progran is divided. 

A dean of instruction, adainistration, or liberal arts is the 
Usual adninistrative superior, but not a dean of the basic college. It 
is not unusual for adninistrative functions to be assigned to a course 
chairman, The Inglish departnent staff sorves in duality and plwality, 
‘and there is no separate staff in conmunication. Where the progran is 
guided largely by aduinistrative directives, this device is found among 
Brograns of this category. 

Maximm hours of credit are usual in commnication, Distributed 
courses are an average possibility, but comprehensiveness and inte= 
gration are not neglected, Where speech is given in separate classes, 
the situation obtains in this category in large degree. Sectioning is 
heterogeneous and competitive in most cases, and the trend is toward the 
larger class size, There is no uniformity in titling courses. 

‘The chances favor the prevalence of neo-hunanisn three to one as 
against instrunentalisn, Writing is the principal emphasis, but line 
guistios and reading are possibilities. Skills are a central objective. 

Stickler's recognition is average; MoGrath's recognition of these 
programs is below average, 
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10. Ability resting with the in head of 
communication or freshnan English 

‘The above arrangement appears nore usval in institutions offering 
advanced curricula, and under the cirounstances of a widely divided 
general education program. The comunication courses are apt to involve 
nore than the usual number of required credit hours. 

‘Top administrative power is generally vested in the dean of the 
basic college. Where the commmication staff is separated from the 
English staff, the condition occurs under this type of organization, 
Graduate students as instructors are not used in significant mmbers, 
Class sizes range toward the lower mmbers, Clinical and remedial aid 
are normally nore extensive. 

Philosophy and emphases are perhaps in their greatest state of flux 
here, ‘The title of the courses indicate comprehensive purposes, and 
actual practices seem to reflect comprehensiveness and integration, 
Selective content for subject matter is the rule. There is no single 
stress anong the skills of commnication, but skills-to-be~improved is 
‘the central emphasis. 

Co0G and AGE Study participation has been practically uanimous, 
Representation in Stickler and in MeGrath is almost without exception, 
1. Sects of classes on the basis of with 

and ona itive scale 

‘The above situation is the mest usual one, and it occurs equally in 
institutions of complex and restricted curricula, ‘The division of the 
Program into few or many areas has no causative effect. However, the 
ccourrence is more usual with higher numbers of required hours in 
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communication, but exceptions are comon. 

Heterogeneous grouping appears to bear no relationship to the title 
of the course or to the sise of classes, ‘The staff is from the English 
department in duality and plurality. Tho separate writing laboratory 
device is seen here more often than not. 

The course is comprehensive and usually integrated. Writing is the 
principal euphasis, but linguistics, reading, and speaking combine as 
emphases to equal the occurrence of writing among the programs of this 
categary. Skills are the central objective, but when knowledge and fact 
and understanding of language appear as subsidiary euphases they are 
found here, ‘The practices relfect the neo-mmanisn philosophy. 

Recognition by Sticker and by lcGrath is above average for the 
total of the twenty~two colleges and universities of the study. 

12. Homogensows grouping 

Honogeneous grouping is most ordinarily found among institutions 
with advanced and wide curricular offerings, and-anong those requiring 
‘the greater nunber of hours in comunication, 

‘There 4s an average chance that a general studies committee on the 
basic courses has been established, ‘There is also an average chance that 
‘the course will have its om adainistrator who in turn may allot responsi- 
BAlities anong committees on writing, reading, and speaking. 

‘There may be instructors who serve exclusively in communication 
but whose mumbers are auguented by English staff menbers. 

‘There is a greater incidence of smaller sises in classes and the 
principle carries over to mare provision for individual clinical and 
enedial help. Otherwise, the arrangenent does not affect the type of 


operational plan, per se, nor is there any apparent relationship to 
course title. 

‘Neo-hmanism dominates instrmmentalism more than two to one. Writ= 
ing is the main emphasis, but the other classified emphases, equally 
@ivided, are found, Skills are the centre) purpose. 

Conference and study participation have run high. 


Comparison of the Areas of Agreenent and Disagree- 
ment anong the Communication Prograns of 
‘The Selected Institutions 

Table 2 is a representation of comparisons for certain selected 
items taken fron the check-sheets. They categorise the individual 
institutions of the study as indicated in the table. 
Land 2. Philosophy 

‘The actual divisional line between neo-himanisn and instrmmentalisn 
‘was arbitrarily placed at the point where practices and stated ob- 
Jectives mmerically balanced, By this criterion, seven programs of 
the study are of the instrumentalist philosophy and fifteen are of the 
neo-humanist philosophy. 
Sand he Qourse titles 

Hight of the programs appear to retain traditional titles such as 
English, Rhetoric, Composition, and Speech. Fourteen of the courses 
bear titles indicative of reconstructed purposes. It is seen that six 
of the seven “instrumentalist prograns have titles of the latter 
description, 
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§ and 6, Distributed courses and integrated courses 

Seven of the prograns have sone for of distributed courses while 
fifteon are apparently more unified, Of the seven courses organized 
on @ distributional basis, five are included in the neoshumanist category, 
and five carry traditontl titles, Of the fifteen integrated courses, two- 
‘thirds are neo-mmanist and three-fourths bear modernized titles, 
Tand 8 ‘he college-level adninistrative responsibilit 

Bighteen of the prograns repose institutional authority in the hands 
of a dean of liberal arts or arts and sciences (10); a dean of instruction 
or administration (7); ar a junior college dean (1), Only four of the 
institutions have a dean of the basic college, In the latter group, 
philosophy is evenly divided, but modernised course titles and inte- 
gration are indicated as trends, In the first group trends appear toward 
neo-hunanist philosophy, integration, and reconstructed titles, Trends 
are avay fron instrumentalist philosophy, traditional titles, and dis= 
‘tributed courses, 
9 and 10, The administrative responsibilit 

Fifteen of the prograns repose departmental authority in the head 
of languages and literature, or the humanities (6); the head of the 
English department (8); or the co-responsible heads of literature, conpo- 
sition, and speech (1), Seven of the prograns have their own independent 
administrative head. However, certain overlapping and dual functioning 
makes clear distinctions difficult, The fifteen institutions of the 
‘first category are almost all of the neo-humanist philosophy; they appear 
to be gradually shifting away from the old titles of courses; they remain 
Almost the sole refuge of distributed courses; and an organisation of the 


general education program into a basic ollege docs not occur anong these 
fifteen institutions. 

More than half of the ineidence of instrumentalism occur anong insti- 
tutions of the second category. Only isolated instances of traditional 
‘titles and distributed courses remain, Where college-level authority 
rests with a dean of the basic college, there is alnost invariably an 
independent head of the communication program. 

11 and 12, Sectioning 

As between heterogeneous sectioning and homogeneous sectioning no 
significant effects are noticed in typs of governing philosophy or title 
nomenclature. Homogeneous grouping appears to accompany distributed 
courses to sone degree as compared with the tendency of heterogeneous 
grouping to accompany integrated courses. Very little difference is 
noted in sectioning according to college-level of adainistration, but 
homogeneous grouping appears to have better existence under departaental 
authority vested in an independent head of freshsan inglish. 


Recommendations Concerning Communication Programs 

1, Philosophical Approaches to Communication Study and Instruction 

a, Philosophical climate, Placing seven of the institutions in 
‘the category of instrunentalist philosophy was an arbitrary division 
since only one of the programs observed much more than half of the 
practices which could be termed instrumentalist, Rather it can be said 
‘that the seven programs so categorised seem to have more instrumentalist 
elements than the remaining fifteen, Nor is a numerical division neces- 
sarily a criterion since one practice might have more instrumentalist or 


neo-humanist weight than ten others combined. In this dilemma a search 
was made for the commmication prograns which their aduinistrators 
claimed to be instrumentalist. From this tase, programs were chosen 
for the category which followed as many, or nore, of the sane types of 
‘techniques and implementation. The recommendations of the writer would 
be an obvious acknowledgement of his instrumentalist servitude, The 
rationalist philosophy by definition could not survive in the atmosphere 
of “recognised programs of general education" as the term is used in 
this study. 

b. Emphasis of the communication course, While the emphasis among 
‘the institutions of the study is variously stated as reading, writing, 
speaking, or linguistics, the Iowa plan of emphasis according to indi~ 
vidual student need constitutes the present recommendation. 

¢. Objectives. Although skills which constitute communication ef- 
fectiveness are most often given as the objective of the course, they 
can be only a sub-objective of the needs, The skills are of no value in 
a vaccuum, Apathy of students in freshman English ean be traced largely 
to the failure or inability to relate the skills taught to their personal 
objectives. Effectiveness of a commmication course is seen, then, as 
determining individual student objectives and fitting the communication 
progran to those objectives, and adapting the commmication program as 
‘the objectives may be improved. 

4. Mesberships of dopartaent heads. Weaberships may indicate the 
‘type, scope, and intensity of interests held by the department head. In 
most instances, this interest and participation as the leader of his 
staff, may serve as a clue to the vitality of the entire staff. 
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©. Conference participation. The Conference on College Compo= 
sition and Communication is a new but dynamic force in attacking the 
Problems and strengthening the structure of commmication programs. 
Tts publication has an exclusive concern with communication as taught 
4n college prograns. ‘The temporary American Council on Education Study 
of valuation in General Education is wider in scope, but dedicated to 
improvenents eahracing communication as taught within programs of 
general education, Interest and participation in such groups is recon= 
mended as basic to progress. 

£2. Contribution to studies in general education. Not only is the 
nomination of a college or university progran for published description 
an evidence of quality and worth, but the acceptance of the invitation 
Proves a willingness to share knowledge and experience and the courage 
to dare criticism, ven where the writer has experienced sharp disagree- 
nents with practices described, he has maintained respect for the 
authors and gratitude for the opportunity to learn, The recommendation 
4s for @ maximum in full and free written and oral discussion of communi~ 
cation courses in college prograns of general education. 
2. Administrative Approaches to Communication Study 

@. Course title. While the title of a course may not reflect its 
contents, the evidence in this study points to the probability that best 
practices are taking place in courses whose title indicates an awareness 
of practical and realistic purposes, It seems reasonable that efforts 
would be made to live up the honor of a good name. 

be Category of program, ‘The spirit of general education oan be 
served only through the mechanics of comprehensiveness and integration, 


Cc. Administrative responsibility, Best results seen to occur 
‘through @ "chain-of-commnd" ruming fron the dean of the basic college 
4s oversviewer of the total goneral education programs advisory assistance 
from a general studies coamittees and an independent head of the communi~ 
cation progran assisted by appropriate comittecs, 

4, Hoad of the communication departacnt, Best results soem to 
cour through having a chairman who serves independently of the English 
department, and who is provided with an independent budget for all 
salaries and ineidentals of the communication progran, ‘he position 
merits full recognition of professional rank, and is entitled to expect 
@ man of the most adequate training and experience to fill it. 

e, staff, Efforts are being made in sone institutions to provide 
‘twaining for instructors and students interested in devoting themselves 
‘to communication teaching. Conflict has sosetines developed over whether 
ouch training is the function of colleges of education or of English 
departments, Since each can contribute part and neither can contribute 
all, the need for compromise or a new solution is indicated, Commni~ 
cation, in the best sense of the term, should be taught to all students, 
thereby cresting the largest denand for any one type of teaching. The 
‘solution seems obviously one of creating training courses which incarpo- 
rate the meanings and techniques of coumnication with the best in edu 
‘cational psychology, philosophy, and methodology in order to prepare a 
strong and unfettered corps of teachers devoted to the single cause of 
improved skills and uses in communication, 
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2, Articulation with high school programs. Teachers are exchanged 


between countries, but only recently has the writer heard the suggestion 
‘that goodwill and understanding might develop from exchanging teachers 
betwoen high schools and colleges. the best that appears is conferences 
Aneluding teachers from both levels, but the atmosphere is too often one 
‘of partonage on one side and awe on the other.? Occasionally college 
teachers are placed on accrediting committees to evaluate high school 
programs, but the reverse process rarely, if ever, occurs. High school 
students rerely have the opportunity to preview college classes in action, 
In large neasure the articulation that is claimed results from placement 
tests or achievement tests given through the sponsorship of higher stete 
institutions which may serve only as a basis for criticism of the high 
school program by the colleges. At least one school system, Jacksonville, 
Alabama, has attempted to synchronise learning in the language arts frou 
‘the primary grades through college. The theory seems promising if 
standards are not set too inflextbly. 
3. Approaches to Communication Study Through Operational Techniques 

‘&. Operational plan, Learning through identified life needs is 
superior to learning through selective content, which is expected to serve 
‘the needs of all, and learning through systematic or sequential presen~ 
tation of content is infericr to both of the preceding. In the first 


‘Ahiiek Aaron Ford, "A Maryland Project in Articulation," 0 
sition and Communication, TV (Decey 1935) 126-128, noo" Getiege Sompe- 


2, statement made by a college professor at one such remains 
indelibly in the writer's mind: "Don't worry about your difficulties in 
‘teaching high school subject-natter—Just send your graduates to us with a 
‘willingness to learn,’ 
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instance learning is the servant of the learner; in the latter tro in- 
stances the learner is the servant of that to be learned. 

‘by Inbogration of learning, The previously mentioned continuing 
workshop or seminar would eliminate the need for upper division qualify= 
ing examinations or remanding of students for further work in communi= 
cation courses. The plan would serve as an integrating factor for all 
subjects with communication, 

@. Curriculum planing, Most commmication staffs participate in 
‘the administration of programs, Much tine may be wasted on minutiae 
which could better be the subject of adwinistrative directives without 
Joss of democratic values, but matters of philosophy and techniques 
are matters deserving full discussion and free voting. luch that is of 
‘value in comnication training can be accomplished incidentally if 
students are permitted to partake in the plaming of their om course 
work, This is a boms addition to the added interost and effort 
deriving from harvesting the crop they helped to sore 

4, Scheduling of weekly activities. One class for all aspects 
of coumunication would appear to offer the best opportunities for an 
instructor to become acquainted with the students and to learn of the 
ways in which he could serve their neods best. The values of inte= 
gration are not served by & diversity of instructors and separate 
classes for writing, hearing lectures, speaking, or studying literature. 
Although an instructor in a divided systen might provide conference tine, 
he may not necessarily be able to picture the student at one and the 
sane tine as a writer, speaker, listener, and reader, One institution 
carries this concept to the extent of having the same group take all of 
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their courses together, though the instructor changes with the subject. 

+ Sectioning. Since communication is not restricted to honogeneous 
groups, the learning of its skills should proceed in an atmosphere as 
realistic as possible. the abler should te exptected to contribute more 
and to accomplish the more difficult tasks involved in any project under— 
‘taken by the class, but, recognition and credit should be apportioned 
According to achievenent based on ability. 

f+ Glass size. Glass size should be gauged only in accordance with 
‘the ability and training of the instructor to organize the class into 
effective working units. If the instructar knows only how to lecture, 
there need be only Limitations on size dictated by the volume of his 
‘voice and the physical facilities. If he knows only how to call on stu- 
dents to recite, the class had better be small. If he mows how to share 
responsibility and leadership with students, the size of the class becones 
‘unimportant. 
‘Texts and materials. The burden and expense of miscellaneous 


texts and materials have been overcone in sane institutions through the 
use of a text which contines the clenents desired. This, with a syllabus, 
fits the student into a groove of supposedly needed learning. The recan- 
mended plan is to invite each student to spend an equivalent sum for the 
purchase of a reference, periodical, or treatise to be donated to a class 
or departnent library. This choice, at least, should te one which the 
student would feel fulfilled a personal need or interest. Tt would give 
him the pleasure of sharing with others the things whieh he felt were 
good md useful. ‘The discussion and planning preceding the purchases 
would be @ most fruitful exploration of reference and commumication media. 


h, Examinations, The recamendation is that examinations be 
onprehensive to include all skills and serve as a basis far determining 
individual needs. The results should be used in helping students to plan 
work to be done in the course and objectives to establish. If objectives 
are fairly established and the student achieves then an examination 
should not be necessary if his work is evidence of their accomplishment. 

i, Evaluating the program. Evaluation of prograns should include 
sampling of opinions among administrators, examiners, librarians, coun- 
selors, teachers, students, graduates, and qualified citizens generally. 

By way of conclusion, it would seem to the writer that the purposes 
and ideals of general education are served best by a communication course 
which: 

1. Follows the instrumentalist philosophy 

2. Uses a descriptive and unambiguous title 


3+ Integrates ali phases of communication into a unit 
identifiable with life purposes 


4. Is correlated with other aspects of the general education 
program through a dean assisted by an advisory comittes 
on general education 

S. Has its ow independent head 

6, Has an independent, and specially trained staff 


7. Combines ali skills of communication in one class under 
a single instructor 


8. Assigns academic credit and grades according to progress 
and participation, and provides for individual needs and 
interests 

9. Adapts to independence fron uniform texts and naterials 

10. Is a developed sequence from high school work 


CHAPTER VI 
SmOMURY 


‘The central purpose of this study was to analyze the relationships 
between college courses in communication and the stated purposes of 
general education as a basis for comparing tho organisational approaches 
of selected commmication courses in college programs of general edu- 
cation, 

Work-sheets were constructed on which to categorise and tabulate 
‘types of goals found in published statements relating to general edu- 
cation for each of the selected institutions, Additional tabulations 
were made of communication course practices. ‘The data thus derived 
revealed few distinctions or differences which were sharp or conclusive, 
‘Rather, it can be said that trends and tendencies characterised the 
comparisons, as follows: 

There are no departuental philosophies purely one thing or another. 
While the very idea of general education largely precludes a rationalist 
Philosophy, except perhaps where the great-books programs enter into 
‘the categary, the programs of this study are predominantly of the neo- 
humanist persuasion, Practices which could be interpreted as instru= 
mentalist are found to exist in programs exhibiting a greater concern 
for individual needs, and with a staff which is actively interested in 
‘continuous and independant, self-grorth. 

Skill in writing is the predaninant stress, but skill in reading, 
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‘speaking, or Linguistics is also listed as the principal objective by 
sone departments. The State University of Iowa assigns students to 
ouphasis sections according to need. 

‘Skill in commmication is the most frequently cited objective, but 
‘@ need is seen to relate more graphically this objective to life pur- 
poses, "Effective living" leads as the theme of general education, Even 
‘though Man, Religion, or other factors nay also be stressed, they aro 
also placed within the framework of "effective living." Being adaptable 
‘to individual interpretation, such a theme is a happy choice. 

A study was nade to try to find whether the most satisfying and 
productive learning in commmication takes place where the coals of 
general education constitute guiding principles. Where the program of 
general education consists of comprehensive integrated courses, stated 
goals favor the social studies, but actual practice emphasizes the 


natural sciences with social sciences following in second place. ‘There 
is less stress given to writing at the expense of reading or speaking. 
‘The programs receive wider recognition anong authorities writing on 
general education. An indicated need was that the statement of goals 
should be nare accurately a reflection of the provisions made for their 
attaiment. ‘The average general education sonester credit requirements 
in natural science, social studies, humanities, and communication ccour 
in the ratio of 32-27-2l-17 respectively anong the institutions of the 
‘study. Another indicated need was that this ratio be equalised to pro- 
duce a more effective and realistic general education program, 
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‘The inpression which persists is that all programe of the study 
are directed earnestly and ably even at points where differences are 
most evident, and that a possible deficiency in one aspect may be 
balanced by compensating superiority or strength in another factar, 

While the title given to the freshman English course may not in~ 
Gicate its content or philosophy, the reconstructed titles which are 
indicative of modern comprehensive concepts in commmication do harbor 
‘the realistic types of programs, ‘he most effective prograns for 
‘teaching communication skills appear to be those which are compre= 
hensive and integrated, and which require the mximun hours of senester 
credit, 

A variety of principles is employed to accomplish integration, 
‘The minimm plan is to offer courses which leave the integrating process 
to ccour in the mind of the student, 4 second device is to concentrate 
general courses into the first two years of college on the theory that 
those who reuain for no time beyond this limit will not have wasted time 
in frognentary sampling of specialised courses. A third approach is to 
permit a parallel pursuit of specialised courses by reducing the rem 
quiresents in general education courses, A fourth concept is to pyranid 
the general education courses to a peak and climax in the final year, 
4 further indicated need appears to be that each specialized course end 
‘with a synthesis since the acadenic and non-acadenic life of each 
student will vary, making @ single cap stone course inadequate. 

Since a student cannot anticipate his commmication needs at the 
beginning of his college career, institutions which hurry to end the 
‘training in the first year niss the opportunity of providing a continuing 


group sharing and subject integration as new needs and problems develop 
4n language use, Weekly workshops and seminars in communication through= 
out the college 1fe are seen as the proper substitutes for the present 
contrived hurdle of "Freshnan English." 

‘An additional handicap to integration appears to exist under & 
systen of distributed courses. A separate speech department is comony 
‘while composition and literature are courses offered by the English 
dopartaent. Although such an organisation may offer comprehensive work 
in commnication, the best standards of general education require simpler 
integration than is possible under a plan of distributed courses. 

Weekly course activities vary from classes concerned with all. 
aspects of commmication to sections concerned with each separate aspect. 
The multi-purpose class, served by single instructor, would seen to 
offer best opportunities for integration, coordination of individual 
needs, and student-teacher acquaintanceship. 

The nunber of aduinistrative divisions into which the general edu 
cation program is divided varies fron three to nine, While the lesser 
numbers often suggest escape fron specialisation, and may indicate better 
integration of subject matter, the condition may also stem from inferiar 
facilities and small enrolinents hich require consolidation as a natter 


of expediency. Beyond the limits of four or five divisions, there seems 
to be little advantage over distributed survey courses. A consistency 
4m deductions would suggest that & communication course loses integration 
as its entities increase, 

Articulation of secondary school and college communication prograns 
occurs rarely, but there is a growing consciousness of the need and @ 


few pioneering efforts have been nade, 

‘There is only incidental integration of commmication with other 
courses in the general education program, but in sone instances students 
are renanded for renedial work in inglish by others than Pnglish ine 
structors. Upper division qualifying examinations are sonetines used 
to detect need for remedial work, 

Content of commnication courses is largely selective and sampling 
rather than systenatic or sequential, but the basis for selection is 
largely that of faculty discretion rather than that of individually 
doterained student need, 

Texts and materials constitute a major problem. A few institutions 
have tried to consolidate content into one text to avoid multiple texts 
in reading, speaking, and writing. Outside the institutions of this 
study are programs experinenting with the theary that no uniform texts 
ean accomplish purposes of all students. Reference and study materials 
are left to the initiative of the individual student, The idea nerits 
full investigation, 

A favorable administrative organization consists of an independent 
head of communication working with an advisory comittes on general 
‘education, and with final authority vested in a dean of the basic 
colle; 

An especially trained staff, not subject to divided responsitility 
or authority, and not consisting of apprentice teachers in dispropartion- 
ate nunbers, seems desirable, although this has not been proved experi= 
mentally. 

Sectioning is largely on & heterogenecus-competitive basis, but 
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instances occur of ability and need sectioning. There is apparently only 
isolated and partial ocourrence of the reconnended heterogeneous grouping 
with credit and recognition given for individual degree of improvenent 
‘and contribution to the class activities. 

The size of the class bears fon, if any, consistent relationship to 
other factors, The organizational skill and methodology of the individual 
instructor, or the educations] policy of the departaent, control the ef 
fects of class size, 

If the general education progran is such that success depends on a 
standard of ability, then previous acadenic records and qualifying 
examinations are used to eliminate those who cannot profit. If a phi- 
Losophy obtains which acknowledges the right of each to benefit within 
‘the scope of his capacities, and facilities can be made available for 
individual needs and interest, aduission requirements need to be 
flexible. Included in this consideration may be the realization that 
‘ack of verbal skill often conceals other skills and knowledges 

A unifora examination for all students in the communication course 
is usual, especially in the larger institutions, xcept for the pur 
poses of dlagnosis to determine student needs and purposes, examinations 
‘tend to confuse or dislocate the purposes of communication study. 

Most of the evaluating of the progran in commmication is done by 
the staffs, but recomendations suggest participation by any and all 
responsible and concerned individuals and agencies. 

The growing interest and activity in inter-college conferences and 
study programs promise to continue the refinement and strengthening of 
commnication study and instruction. Published accounts aclmowledge the 
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quality of the prograns of the institutions of this study. ‘The cooper- 
ation of institutional personnel in supplying data and descriptions has 
given aid and encouragenent to new or proposed communication programs. 

Suggestions for further study are implicit in the section on 
PROBLEIS in Chapter IV. 

Comunication is a vital clenent of each part of general education, 
but it is a neutral and sterile elenent by itself. Practices and theories 
have been explored to determine the ways in which the skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening may be best improved. Those consistent 
with and implementing the ains of general education suggest the greatest 
promise. 

There is a constant shifting and blending of philosophies, emphases, 
and objectives in commmication courses. Few, if any, extrenes are evi= 
dent, but continuing experinentation and study serve to check stagnation. 
Purposes require directed action most aporopriate to their accomplishnent 
‘under varying conditions of enciroment, tradition, and exigency. Oper- 
ation of courses varies from assigment-recitation to problem-solving, 
and fron a single-class organization to activities divided anong sections 
for lectures, discussion, writing, speaking, literature, and renedial help. 

Fron the ferment are precipitating the solid problems which once 
they are isolated invite solution. 
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‘BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE — 


Wilbur Irving Throssell was born in Grow Agensy, Montana, Way 25, 
1906, the second of four sons of Harry and lyrtle Saith Throssell. At 
‘the end of his second year of school, the family was transferred to 
Fort Simcoe, Washington, where another year was completed. ‘The fourth 
year of gramar school was continued at White Swan and the fifth at 
Ellensburg, Washington. The balance of gramar school and four years 
‘of high school were concluded at Yakina, Washington. He entered the 
University of Washington in 1925 where he received the degree of Bache= 
lor of Arts four yoars later. 

Fron 1929 until 1943 he served in various Federal Civil Service 
capacities. Coxing to Florida in the latter year, he was accepted as 
an instructor in the Osala High School, first in the subject of civics 
and later in Spanish and English. He resigned to take a position as 
interim instructor in Freshman English at the University of Florida for 
‘the spring sonester of 1952. During these latter years he attended 
sumer schools in Mexico and Cuba and at the Universities of Washington 
and Florida, ‘The degree of Master of Arts in Education was conferred at 
the University of Florida in 1919. 

His marriage to Beverly Noreen Gahan occurred in 1935, Trina, aged 
13, and Kirby, aged 12, are their two adopted children, 
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